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PREFACE. 


The  Sermons  in  this  volume  were  preached 
before  the  Congregation  assembling  at  the 
Temple  Church;  and,  in  offering  them  to 
general  perusal,  the  author  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity,  thus  afforded  him,  of  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
he  has  uniformly  received  from  that  Congre- 
gation, during  the  several  years  in  which  he 
has  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Preacher. 
He  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  ensuing 
Discourses  may  be,  not  unacceptably,  recalled 
to  their  memory ;  while  they  may  be  read,  he 
trusts,  with  some  interest  and  advantage  by 
others  into  whose  hands  they  may  happen 
to  fall. 

The  publication  of  the  Sermons  which  were 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
is  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  several 
members  of  that  body  who  heard  them* 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Of  the  substance  or  scope  of  these  Dis- 
courses it  crnnot  here  be  necessary  to  say 
much.  Such  compositions  are  presumed  to 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  observations 
which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  open  to  dispute ; 
and  which  it  is  mainly  important  to  press  on 
the  consideration  of  those  who  hear  or  read 
them :  such  is  the  character  of  not  a  few  in 
this  volume.  In  others,  the  author  has  en- 
tered into  discussion  and  controversy;  and, 
with  respect  to  these,  he  will  merely  allude  to 
one  or  two  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  has 
principally  directed  his  attention. 

In  the  first  three  Discourses,  he  has  argued 
the  expiatory  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
though,  in  truth,  that  important  doctrine  has 
been  so  largely,  and,  as  he  conceives,  satis- 
factorily established  by  divines,  and  more 
especially  by  Archbishop  Magee,  that  it  can 
stand  in  little  need  of  farther  defence  or  con- 
firmation. He  has,  however,  considered  an 
objection  which  some  have  alleged  against  its 
reasonableness  and  credibility ;  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, has  endeavoured  to  bring  to  a  deci- 
sive test  certain  explanations  of  the  language 
of  Scripture,  which  have  been  proposed  with 
a  view  to  supersede  or  disprove  it. 

In  another   series  of  Discourses,  he  has 
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attempted  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  term 
''faith'*  when  used  to  design?.  16'' the  instru- 
ment of  our  justification,  with  the  view  of 
exhibiting  a  necessary  consistency  between 
the  special  demand  oi  faith  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  means  of  our  justification  before  God, 
and  the  obUgation  to  practical  "religion  and 
virtue,  or  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness. 
To  make  out  such  a  consistency  is  manifestly 
important,  both  as  it  affects  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  general,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  sacred  writers  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  have  delivered  to  us.  At  the 
same  time,  this  subject  has  been  handled  so 
frequently,  and  is  so  continually  under  dis- 
cussion, that  the  author  would  hardly  lay  before 
the  reader  an  argument  upon  it  extended 
through  several  pages,  if  he  did  not  hope  to 
draw  a  somewhat  closer  attention  to  particular 
passages  in  the  Scriptures  than  is  frequently 
or  commonly  applied  to  them,  or  than  they 
have  heretofore,  so  far  as  he  knows,  received. 
He  vnll  refer  to  one  topic  more,  which  the 
reader  will  find  discussed  in  this  volume — 
namely,  the  import  of  the  answer  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  the  inquiry  of  his  disciples  re- 
specting his  use  of  parables.  There  is,  in 
general,  some  feeling  of  perplexity  in  the 
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perusal  of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  alleviate,  if  not  entirely  to 
remove ;  and,  certainly,  the  controversy  raised 
upon  it  may  be  brought  within  a  much  nar- 
rower compass. 

In  dealing  with  these  or  other  subjects, 
the  author  has  at  least  endeavoured,  with 
whatever  success,  to  fix  the  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  questions  at  issue,  divested  of 
associations  unfriendly  to  the  investigation  of 
truth ;  and  while  he  has  strenuously  main- 
tained his  own  views,  he  is  not  conscious  of 
having  failed  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
opinions  of  any  from  whom  he  may  have 
occasionally  differed,  or  in  a  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy in  stating  them.  He  would  at  all 
times  bear  in  mind  that  there  is,  there  ought 
to  be,  but  one  object  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature — to  assist,  in  however  small  a  measure, 
in  propoioting  correct  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  Christian  religion^ — in  extending,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  guidance  and  comfort 
of  the  Gospel. 
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SERMON  I. 


ROMANS   III.  25y  26. 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteousness  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  timey 
his  righteousness  :  that  he  might  be  jmt,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  beUeveth  in  Jesus. 

These  words,  in  common  with  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  seem  very  obviously  to 
affirm  the  vicarious  nature,  or  the  expiatory 
virtue,  of  the  death  of  Christ.  There  are 
theologians,  however,  who  reject  this  doctrine ; 
not  absolutely  or  properly  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  on  grounds  independent  of 
divine  revelation.  They  deny  the  reasonable- 
ness or  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice,  in  order  to  procure  the  acquittal  of 
the  guilty;  and  judge  it  more  consonant  to 
our  reason  that  the  Almighty  should  absolve 
the  sinner  in  the  absence  of  a  propitiatory 
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sacrifice — ^by  a  simple  declaration  of  forgive- 
ness. They  accordingly  regard  the  principal 
benefit  of  our  Saviour's  mediation,  with  respect 
to  our  justification  before  God,  as  consisting  in 
his  having  taught  us  the  efficacy  of  repentance 
to  obtain  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  avail- 
ableness  of  a  sincere  though  defective  obedience. 
They  are  content,  moreover,  to  describe  the 
death  of  Christ  as  merely  an  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions ;  or  as  affording  us  a 
pre-eminent  example  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation. But  we  deem  this  a  very  partial  and 
inadequate  view  of  our  obligation  to  Jesus 
Christ,  entitled  as  he  is,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  and  in  maintaining  the  more  prevailing 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  the  two  following  propositions : — 

First,  There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  on  the 
authority  of  human  reason,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  mocle  in  which  the  jAlmighty  exercises 
mercy,  or  absolves  the  guilty. 

Secondly,  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
that  the  penitent  are  exempted  fi-om  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,  not  on  account  of 
any  relaxation  in  the  law  which  they  have 
violated,  but  in  virtue  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  first  place,  we  propose  to  show  that 
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there  is  no  sufficient  ground,  on  the  authority 
of  human  reason,  to  pronounce  upon,  or  to 
pre-conceive  the  mode  in  which  the  Almighty 
exercises  mercy,  or  acquits  the  guilty. 

There  are  some^  it  was  remarked,  who  deny 
the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  a  satisfac- 
tion to  divine  justice.  They  condemn  the 
belief  of  it  as  injurious  to  the  free  agency,  and 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  In  thus 
prejudging  the  conduct  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
nature  of  his  government,  they  are  guided,  you 
perceive,  by  the  precedent  or  analogy  which  is 
iumished  them  in  the  administration  of  justice 
amongst  mankind.  Human  rulers  are  invested 
with  power  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  established 
laws ;  to  remit  the  exactions  of  justice  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  to  exercise  a  prerogative  of 
mercy  in  behalf  of  the  guilty  and  condemned. 
And  can  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  some- 
times asked,  be  subject  to  any  condition  or 
qualification  ?  Can  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
require  the  intervention  of  a  sacrifice,  or  any 
other  means  of  reconciliation,  as  a  pre-requi- 
site  to  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  the 
penitent  transgressor?  What  more  can  be 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  guilty,  than  a  simple  announcement 
of  forgiveness  ? 
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This  reasoning,  though  not  a  little  plausible, 
is,  we  suspect,  but  ill-considered  and  superficial. 
It  overlooks  this  most  important  fact — that 
imperfect  knowledge,  or  defective  wisdom,  is 
the  principal — the  only  reason  why  human  laws 
are  made  capable  of  yielding;  and  that  the 
penalty  of  crime  is  not  certain  in  its  infliction. 
In  all  cases  of  remission  or  commutation  of 
punishment,  there  is  either  some  doubt  of  the 
criminality  of  the  condemned  person,  or  an 
opinion  is  entertained  that  the  punishment 
impending  over  him  is  more  than  adequate  to 
the  offence  of  which  he  stands  convicted.  It  is 
assumed  or  conjectured  that  there  exists  some 
valid  ground  for  an  acquittal  from  the  charge  of 
guilt,  or  for  a  mitigation  of  its  penalty.  In  truth, 
it  is  no  more  proper  to  human  than  to  divine 
justice,  to  remit  the  sentence  of  law  when 
guilt  is  palpable  and  unequivocal,  and  evidently 
equal  to  the  punishment  which  it  has  incurred. 
That  a  compassionate  sympathy  with  the  condi-^ 
tion  of  the  criminal,  or  a  reluctance  to  inflict 
pain  or  death,  should  operate  to  his  escape  from 
punishment,  would,  it  is  obvious,  be  accounted 
a  fault  in  the  judicial  administration,  and  be 
universally  deprecated  as  tending  to  the  sub* 
version  of  society.  Our  religion,  it  is  true, 
instructs  us  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
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towards  those  who  have  injured  us ;  but,  not* 
withstanding,  as  members  of  the  social  body, 
and  bound,  as  such,  to  aim  at  the  promotion 
of  the  common  good,  we  aspire  to  a  character 
of  inexorableness  towards  the  violators  of  right 
and  law.  We  rigorously  uphold,  however  we 
may  deplore^  the  sentence  which  dooms  the 
guilty  to  suffer  or  to  die ;  and  we  account 
those  to  have  been  examples  of  heroic  virtue, 
who,  in  this  respect,  have  sacrificed  the  claims 
of  kindred  and  friendship  on  the  altar  of 
political  rectitude. 

There  appears  to  be  no  pure,  intelUgent  prin- 
ciple of  forgiveness  in  the  judicial  wisdom  of  this 
world.  Human  legislation  discovers  no  other 
elements  of  mercy  than  its  weaknesses  and  im- 
perfections. What  is  called  a  discretionary 
power,  and  lauded  as  a  prerogative  of  mercy, 
is  simply  a  right  of  determination  on  grounds 
which  the  law  is  unable  to  anticipate,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  decide  upon.  It  is  impossible, 
beforehand,  to  describe  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  diminish  the  guilt  of  a  particular 
offence;  and  hence  it  is  expedient  to  leave 
ample  scope  for  the  supply  of  deficiency,  or  the 
correction  of  error ;  or,  in  more  flattering,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  less  accurate  language,  to  place 
in  the  ruling  power  a  right  of  dispensation,  or 
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prerogative  of  mercy.  Moreover,  as  men  are 
so  liable  to  error  in  their  decisions,  it  becomes 
a  principle  of  natural  equity  to  incline  to  the 
side  of  clemency  and  remission.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  in  proportion  as  crimes  become 
more  clearly  discriminated,  the  penalties  an- 
nexed to  them  better  selected  or  proportioned, 
and  the  rules  of  evidence  more  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  punishment  is  more  rarely  re- 
mitted. In  other  words,  the  more  compre- 
hensive the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  the  more 
certain  is  the  execution  of  its  enactments. 

Now  imperfect  knowledge,  or  defective  wis- 
dom, appertains  not  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and, 
consequently,  that  relaxation  of  law  which  is 
common  to  human  societies — that  mercy  which 
is  exercised  on  principles  with  which  we  are 
conversant — can  have  no  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  No  such  causes  as  those  which 
incline  a  human  judge  to  forbear  the  execution 
of  penal  law  can  act  upon  the  All-perfect  mind, 
and  withhold  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  Almighty. 
With  Him  there  is  no  faulty  or  suspicious  evi- 
dence ;  no  distance  of  time  or  place ;  and  no 
obscurity  or  complication  of  circumstances. 
He  is  the  faithful  witness,  as  well  as  the  incor- 
ruptible judge.  Nor  could  any  event  have 
escaped  his  prescience,  that  might  render  an 
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amelioration  of  his  law  expedient  or  desirable* 
He  could  not,  for  example,  have  been  surprised 
into  forgiveness  by  the  repentance  of  mankind, 
or  influenced  by  any  new  or  unexpected  motive 
in  their  favour.  His  thoughts  of  mercy  must 
have  been  coeval  with  his  being ;  his  design  to 
spare  the  guilty  must  have  been  from  ever- 
lasting. Yet  is  his  law  announced  in  most 
absolute  terms,  as  cited  by  St.  Paul, — "  Cursed 
is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things, 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them."* 

So  far  then  from  assuming  that  the  unerring 
Legislator  of  the  universe  would  recall  the 
sentence  which  had  issued  from  his  lips,  or 
remodel  the  law  which  he  had  promulgated,  it 
would  seem  a  more  rational  conclusion,  that 
mercy  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  God, 
would  proceed  on  some  reconciling  and  harmo- 
nizing principle,  wide  from  the  scope  of  our 
analogies,  and  without  the  range  of  human 
intelligence. 

We  have  not  offered  these  remarks,  you 
observe,  in  order  to  infer  what  the  Scriptures 
only  can  determine,  the  necessity  of  some 
vicarious  interference  in  behalf  of  the  trans- 
gressor,— of  some  desert  or  plea  of  justification 

*  Gal.  iii.  10. 
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to  accrue  to  him  from  the  agency  of  another 
being.     We  were  concerned  to  show  only  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  bold  denial  of 
such  a  necessity,  and  that  no  objection  to  this 
part  of  the  Christian  economy  can  be  justly 
derived  from  the  conduct  and  policy  of  man- 
kind.    Accordingly,  we  have  deemed  it  im- 
portant  to    remark,   that    the    remission   of 
punishment  which  takes  place  in  human  juris- 
diction, can  furnish  no  explanation   of  the 
pardon  vouchsafed  the  guilty  by  a  Being  of 
perfect  knowledge   and  wisdom,   as  well  as 
benevolence.      It  may  be  a  dictate  of  natural 
religion  to  supplicate    forgiveness  from   the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  and  to  anticipate  the 
pardon  of  our  offences  when  conscious  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  repentance  :  and  certain  is  it, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  in  all  harmony 
with  this  prevailing  impression  of  the  divine 
benignity  and  compassion.      But  our  precon- 
ceptions of  the  mercy  of  God  have  no  warrant 
in  the  judicial  wisdom  of  this  world,  inasmuch 
as  the  remission  of  punishment  is  no  acknow- 
ledged or  contemplated  object  of  legislation : 
the  growing  perfection  of  laws,  tending,  as  we 
have  already  observed,   to  the  certain  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  the  offender,  and, 
consequently,  to   preclude  the   exercise  and 
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hope  of  forgiveness.  How  little  analogous,  we 
may  add,  is  such  a  system  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Christian  economy,  which  contemplates 
the  amendment  of  the  transgressor  in  place  of 
his  punishment,  and  while  it  grants  entire  ab- 
solution to  the  guilty,  reanimates  and  uplifts 
the  spirit  of  obedience ! 

We  forbear  examining  more  particularly,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
through  the  medium  of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  is 
exploded  by  the  professors  of  a  theology  which 
appropriates  to  itself  the  epithet  rational.  What 
has  been  said,  however,  may  serve  to  intimate 
how  little  mankind  are  qualified  to  predeter- 
mine the  judicial  procedure  of  Almighty  God, 
and  how  inconsistent  it  would  be  that  any  pre- 
possessions of  our  unassisted  reason  concern* 
ing  it,  should  take  precedency  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, or — which  is  very  much  the  same  thing — 
should  determine  our  construction  of  its  lan- 
guage.   We  proceed  to  our  second  proposition. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
penitent  are  exempted  from  the  punishment 
of  their  sins — are  justified,  or  dealt  with  as  if 
they  were  innocent — not  in  consequence  of  a 
relaxation  or  a  repeal  of  the  law,  which  they 
have  violated,  but  in  virtue  of  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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A  great  change  and  amelioration  is  acknow^ 
ledged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
on  which  acceptance  with  God  and  eternal 
happiness  are  attainable  by  mankind.  We 
indulge  the  hope  of  immortality^  not  because 
we  are  innocent  or  meritorious  beings^  but  be- 
cause **  we  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe 
the  Gospel."  We  anticipate  the  happiness  of 
the  fiiture^  not  as  the  due  reward  of  our  right- 
eousness^ or  obedience  of  the  divine  law^  but 
as  a  reward  which  God^  in  pure  mercy  and 
beneficence,  has  annexed  to  our  prevaiUng 
desire,  and  habitual  endeavours  to  obey  him. 
It  is  made  a  question,  through  what  medium 
he  has  admitted  us  to  these  lenient,  practicable 
terms  of  salvation.  They  who  object  to  our 
describing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
as  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  an  atone- 
ment  for  human  guilt,  Je  satisfied  to  assert, 
that  the  law  which  demanded  a  perfect  right- 
eousness, and  subjected  the  world  to  con- 
demnation, was  itself  annulled  and  superseded 
by  easier  terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Al- 
mighty. They  contend,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  the  substantial  benefit  of  our 
Saviour's  mediation  consists  in  this — that 
whereas  the  law  which  was  originally  binding 
on  human  beings,  exacted  unblemished  rectir 
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tude  as  the  only  graund  of  justification  with 
God^  Christ  has  assured  us  of  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins^  and  the  acceptableness  of  a  sincere  though 
imperfect  piety.  But  there  is  one  fact  which 
appears  decisively  to  refute  this  opinion — ^a 
fact  which  merits  a  particular  observation; 
namely,  that  the  law  which  convicts  the  whole 
world  of  sin  against  God,  so  far  from  appear- 
ing to  have  been  rescinded  or  altered  in  the 
progress  of  the  divine  communications,  seemed 
to  assume  a  more  determinate  and  unchange- 
able character  as  the  Christian  system  became 
more  clearly  revealed. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  promises  of  for- 
giveness to  the  penitent  (for  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  assurance  of  pardon  to  the 
repentant  transgressor  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  disobedient  in  every 
age  having  been  admonished  to  repentance, 
and  encouraged  to  confide  in  the  fulness  of 
divine  mercy) — in  the  Old  Testament,  we  say, 
the  promises  of  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  are 
held  out  in  general  terms,  without  any  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  immutability  of  the  law. 
As  it  was  not  distinctly  revealed  in  what  man- 
ner God  would  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
the  guilty,  it  was  consistent  that  the  seeming 
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incongruity  of  exact  justice  with  abundant 
mercy^  should  not  be  urged  on  the  contem- 
plation of  the  penitent.  To  know  that  a  real 
and  adequate  satisfaction  was  demanded  for  the 
violations  of  the  law,  and  yet  not  to  have  ascer* 
tained  with  distinctness  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  rendered,  would,  it  is  obvious,  have 
placed  the  Jewish  people  in  an  awful  predica- 
ment of  uncertainty;  would  have  mingled 
distrust  and  fearfulness  with  their  hopes  of 
pardon;  and  have  disturbed  their  prevailing 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  But,  in  the 
growing  light  of  revelation^  the  hand-writing 
of  condemnation  against  us  became  more 
awfully  legible;  and  the  features  of  eternal 
justice  more  tnsibly  fixed  and  immovable. 
Every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  remarked, 
that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  never  so  much 
enforced  as  in  connexion  with  the  more  imme- 
diate announcement  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
its  unmitigated  character  is  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  the  writings  of  a  great 
apostle.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
hopeless  tenor  of  his  language  respecting  it : — 
*'  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  to  do  them."* — '*  By  the  deeds  of 

♦  Gal.  iii.  6. 
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the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."*  We 
lay  stress  on  this  consideration;  for  no  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  why  the  law  should 
have  appeared  more  than  ever  invested  with 
its  formidable  attributes,  after  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  if,  instead  of  having  been  fulfilled 
and  ratified  by  his  mediation,  it  had  been  for- 
mally abrogated;  and  if  the  sentence  which  it 
records  against  us,  instead  of  having  taken  vir- 
tual efiect  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  had  been 
retracted  and  expunged  out  of  the  statute-book 
of  God  by  the  hand  that  wrote  it.  Why — 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inquiring — in  a  dispen- 
sation of  mercy,  is  the  attention  kept  inces* 
santly  awake  to  the  idea  of  inflexible  justice  ? 
Why,  in  the  midst  of  gracious  invitations  to 
repentance,  does  a  violated  law  reiterate  its 
maledictions  ?  Why,  but  that  while  we  rejoice 
in  the  plenitude  of  divine  goodness,  we  may 
stand  in  awe  of  the  judicial  majesty  of  God, 
and  appreciate  the  necessity  and  value  of  that 
sacrifice  for  sin,  in  which  his  broken  statutes 
have  received  ample  vindication  and  satisfac-^ 
tion  ? — The  text  expressly  asserts  that  he  *'  hath 
set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  • « •  •  that  he  might  be 

*  Rom.  iii.  20. 
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just  J  and  the  jmtijier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus ;" — the  words  imply  a  fitness  or  necessity 
that  God  should  maintain  the  law  which  he 
had  enacted :  they  assure  us^  that  he  actually 
and  designedly  adhered  to  the  claim  of  justice ; 
and  that,  in  the  offering  of  Christ,  that  claim 
was  effectually  discharged. 

We  do  not  follow  in  the  track  of  those 
divines,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  reality  and 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  apply 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  its  details  : 
pronouncing,  for  example,  on  the  extent  of 
human  guilt,  in  order  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  so  immense  a  sacrifice;  propounding  in 
what  manner  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  could  have  constituted  an  equivalent 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  and  aiming, 
in  various  ways,  to  make  out  an  equal  account 
between  God  and  his  creatures.  We  should 
be  loath  to  encumber  an  inscrutable  subject 
with  inconclusive  reasoning;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, to  obscure  and  disfigure  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  by  any  hypothesis  of  our  own 
invention.  The  imagination,  we  suspect,  is 
far  more  active  than  the  rational  faculty  in 
these  dark  and  interminable  labyrinths  of 
speculation.  The  simple  fact  of  Christ's  pro- 
pitiation in  our  behalf,  would  seem  the  amount 
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of  our  certain  knowledge  of  this  mysterious 
transaction.  In  attempting  elucidations  of 
it,  we  are  breaking  silence  where  the  apostles 
held  their  peace  ;  we  are  hazarding  assertions 
where  superior  beings  are  reduced  to  form  con- 
jectures ;  for  "  into  these  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look ;" — as  though  we  could  discern 
the  track  of  the  Almighty's  footsteps,  in  paths 
where  higher  orders  of  intelligences  cannot 
"find  him  out."  Principles  may  be  involved 
in  this  stupendous  matter,  as  remote  from  our 
comprehension  as  is  the  being  or  nature  itself 
of  the  Divinity — the  mode  of  his  subsistence. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  reality  of  Christ's 
vicarious  agency  in  our  behalf,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  sacrifice  to  procure  the  abso- 
lution of  the  penitent, — all  that  is  needful  to 
be  known  and  believed, — the  language  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  surely  most  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal. They  expressly  and  repeatedly 
refer  the  fact  of  our  being  accounted  righteous, 
to  an  efficacy  in  the  death  of  Christ  to  justify 
the  guilty  ;  and  teach  us  that  it  is  strictly 
because  he  has  fulfilled  the  law,  by  expiating 
the  guilt  of  disobedience,  that  we  can  ap- 
proach the  Creator  with  confidence ;  associate 
the  hope  of  pardon  with  the  feeling  of  con- 
trition; derive  encouragement  to  the  obser- 
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vance  of  his  precepts;  and  anticipate  the 
benefit  of  our  faith  and  holiness,  even  in  the 
shape  of  honour  and  reward.* 

We  must  not  tarry  on  this  extensive  field  of 
subject,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  that 
view  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  is  most 
commonly  taken  by  those  who  dispute  its 
atoning  virtue.  They  regard  it  principally  as 
an  attestation  to  the  reality  of  his  pretensions* 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  consent  of  Christ  to 
suffer  death  could  not  substantiate  his  preten^ 
sions:  his  resurrection  might  and  did.  His 
death,  however,  could  attest  only  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose,  not  the  veracity  of  his  sayings. 
A  voluntary  submission  to  the  last  extremity, 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth,  exempts  a  man  from 
the  suspicion  of  imposture,  but  not  from  the 
imputation  of  enthusiasm.     The  single  event, 

*  '*  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel,"  Bishop  Batler  observes^ 
'*  appears  to  be  not  only  that  Christ  taught  the  efficacy  of 
repentance,  but  that  he  made  it  of  the  efficacy  that  it  is  by 
what  he  did  and  suffisred  for  us :  that  he  obtained  for  us 
the  benefit  of  having  our  repentance  accepted  to  eternal 
life :  not  only  that  he  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in 
a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain  it ;  but 
that  he  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  salvation,  by  what  he  did 
and  suffered  for  us :  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  escaping 
future  punishment,  and  obtaining  future  happiness.'* —« 
Analogy i  Part  II.  chap.  5. 
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however,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  independently 
of  his  resurrection,  forms  a  leading  and  per- 
vading topic  in  the  writings  of  his  Apostles  : — 
a  fact  which  were  not  a  little  extraordinary,  if 
the  principal  effect  and  purpose  of  his  dying 
had  been  to  demonstrate  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions. — For  could  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
have  shed  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  lustre 
on  the  memory  of  Jesus  ?  Could  it  have 
magnified  the  name  of  one  who  had  uttered 
his  words — wrought  his  deeds — Uved  his  life  ? 
Was  it  the  capital  fact  in  the  history  of  such  a 
personage? — of  one  who  had  so  far  tran- 
scended the  men  who  had  preceded  him  as 
inspired  instructors,  or  who  by  their  miracles 
had  illustrated  the  power  of  God? — of  one  who, 
by  leaving  us  an  infallible  rule  of  conduct,  an 
unblemished  example  of  rectitude,  and  a  cer- 
tain assurance  of  immortality,  had  improved 
indefinitely  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  human  race ;  and  thus  had  been  exalted 
above  all  who  had  ever  lived,  and  placed  alone 
in  the  records  of  the  world  ?  Would  the  dis- 
ciples of  such  a  Master — if  we  may  suppose 
them  to  have  been  living  in  a  later  age — have 
judged  it  essential  to  his  fame,  that  the  taper 
which  burned  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs  should 
glimmer  in  the  precincts  of  his  sepulchre  ? 

c 
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But  farther —  it  has  been  alleged^  and  we 
think  with  reason,  that  this  view  of  the  death 
of  Christ  would  but  ill  account  for  his  profound 
dejection,   his    *'  exceeding    sorrow/'  at  the 
period  when  his  labours  and  sufferings  were 
drawing  to  a  close.    Our  nature,  we  presume, 
is   capable   of  what  may  be   called,  without 
exaggeration,  a  contempt  of  suffering,  and  an 
alacrity  to  die,  —  a  comparative  deadness  to 
external    impressions,   at    periods  when  the 
mind  is  absorbed  in  its  own  peculiar  objects, 
and  its  energies  drawn  out  in  high  resolves, 
and  fervent  aspirations.     There  is  a  state  of 
the  mind  in  which  the  instruments  of  pain  and 
death  seem  to  have  as  little  power  to  penetrate 
its  feelings,  as  to  come  into  contact  with  its 
essence :  a  state  which  may  arise,  it  is  true, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  which  is  especially 
supported  by  an  undoubting  consciousness  of 
rectitude,  a  scorn  of  man's  judgment,  a  dis- 
esteem  of  the  world — ^thoughts  of  God  and 
futurity.    Now,  however  some  may  depreciate 
the  person  and  office  of  our  Saviour,  there  is 
assuredly  but  one  conviction  of  the  spotless- 
ness  of  his  character,  and  his  sublime  abstrac- 
tion from  the  interests  of  the  present  state. 
He  was  peculiarly  the  minister  of  the  world 
that  is  to  come  ;  and  stood  without  an  equal 
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in  the  friendship  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  not  for 
beings  like  ourselves^  so  alienated  from  God  by 
the  evil  that  is  in  us^  to  sympathize  with  the 
mental  equanimity  of  one  who  "knew  no  sin," 
and  performed  unerringly  the  will  of  Heaven. 
We  can  ill  conceive  the  energy  of  his  con- 
fidence towards  God— his  grasp  of  the  future-^ 
his  converse  with  the  invisible.  But,  assuredly, 
if  ever  there  was  an  individual  capacitated  to 
triumph  over  death  in  the  power  of  truth  and 
innocence,  Jesus  was  that  individual.  If  ever 
the  dissolution  of  the  frame  might  have  been 
described  as  a  liberation  of  the  animating 
spirit,  it  was  so,  above  all  comparison,  when 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  In 
relation  to  such  a  being,  the  matter  for  won- 
der and  sympathy,  was  that  he  had  entered 
the  world,  not  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
it, — that  a  mind  so  pure  and  unearthly  should 
have  shared  the  portion  of  fallen  beings,— 
should  have  endured  the  consciousness  of  a 
mortal  nature,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  human 
life, — should  have  been  associated  to  want,  and 
toil,  and  afflict edness, — not  that  so  anomalous 
a  connexion  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  perfect 
innocence  eternally  united  to  perfect  happiness. 
There  was  nothing,  it  would  seem,  in  death, 
bear  what    aspect    it   might   of  cruelty  and 

c2 
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revenge,  that  could  severely  try  the  fortitude  of 
a  mind  like  that  of  Christ,  and  awake  within  it 
an  anguish  of  strange  intensity,  and  unwonted 
symptoms*  There  was  surely  an  ingredient 
worse  than  mortality,  in  that  cup  which  he 
had  consented  to  drink ;  or  his  hand  would 
not  have  trembled  in  receiving  it.  Could 
the  dread  of  laying  down  the  life  of  this  world 
have  caused  so  deep  a  recoil  in  that  incompar- 
able Person,  strained  his  powers  of  endurance, 
and  made  it  an  eflFort — an  agony  to  proceed 
and  *'  finish  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  him  ?" 
Could  any  thing  so  bitter  and  revolting  to  his 
nature,  have  grown  out  of  his  exigencies,  or 
have  been  engendered  by  his  doings? — "  Surely 
be  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows." ....''  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ; 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we, 
like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."* 

We  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without 
directing  your  attention  to  the  goodness  which 
God  has  manifested  towards  us,  in  thus  setting 
forth  Christ  "  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
— goodness  which  the  sacred  writers  contem- 
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plated  with  utter  astonishment^  and  have 
urged  upon  us  as  a  motive  to  unlimited  con- 
fidence^ gratitude,  and  obedience.  We  have 
been  considering  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of 
God ;  but  need  any  present  be  reminded,  that 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  inviolable  laws,  that  he  is 
eternally  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  mankind  ? 
It  is  his  inexorable  justice  which  properly  illus- 
trates his  invincible  goodness,  and  lays  open 
the  depth  of  his  compassion ;  since,  rather 
than  that  men  should  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
iniquities,  the  Son  of  God  himself  discharged 
the  penalty  of  disobedience.  He  who  is  re- 
vealed to  us  as  claiming  equality  with  God, 
became  '^a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,"  submitted  to  the  imputation  of  our 
sin,  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke  of  death 
in  the  manner  of  one  that  was  accursed, — 
accounting  our  exemption  from  the  stroke  of 
retribution,  a  sufficient  motive,  an  ample  re- 
compense— "  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him." 
Truly,  this  vindicated  the  judicial  rectitude  of 
the  Deity ;  but  it  no  less  demonstrated  his 
supreme  benevolence,  and  testified  of  Him 
that  "  he  is "  preeminently,  characteristically 
*'  love.**  And  here  we  are  tempted  to  remark, 
as  a  most  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  good- 
ness which  prompted  this  amazing  concession 
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to  the  wants  and  exigence  of  our  fallen  nature^ 
must  be  universal  in  its  objects  :  that  no 
portion  of  the  human  race  can  have  been 
excepted  from  the  merciful  design  of  the 
Almighty,  or  not  included  in  his  purpose  of 
redemption.  We  can  conceive  no  such  limita- 
tion to  that  goodness  which  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  sacrificing  the  Son  of  God  for  the 
behoof  of  the  guilty  ;  but  are  carried  at  once 
and  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  are 
here  contemplating  a  principle  of  benevolence 
corresponding  to  the  immensity  of  the  Divine 
nature, — infinite  and  incomprehensible  as  the 
mind  of  God, — commensurate  with  his  essen- 
tial perfections,  —  which,  like  the  power  that 
originated  the  universe,  can  have  no  bound  to 
its  exercise  but  incongruity  and  contradiction  4 
and  must  have  made  all  adequate  provision  for 
the  eternal  welfare  of  every  human  being. 

The  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  in- 
spired writings  ;  for  St.  John  declares  of  Christ 
that  "  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."*  And  if  his  sacrifice  had  relation 
to  the  whole  world,  can  it  be  doubted  that  so 
likewise  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fruit 
of  that  sacrifice ;  and  that  all,  without  exception, 

*  1  John  ii.  2. 
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are  assured  of  that  divine  assistance  which  they 
so  much  need,  to  render  them  acceptable 
servants  of  God,  and  the  qualified  heirs  of 
immortality  ?  But,  indeed,  the  Apostle  directly 
asserts  that  '^  God  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance ;"  *  and  what  spirit  is  it,  we  would 
ask,  but  the  spirit  of  impartial,  universal  bene- 
volence, which  breathes  in  all  the  admonitions, 
expostulations,  and  warnings  of  Holy  Writ  ? 
— ^which  led  the  inspired  penmen  to  celebrate 
the  slowness  of  the  Almighty's  anger,  and  his 
delight  in  mercy  ? — which  caused  that  re- 
proachful lamentation  of  frustrated,  rejected 
goodness,  which  broke  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
when  he  visited  the  devoted  city? — ''Oh! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her 
brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !"  t 
Doubtless,  we  must  consent  to  the  method 
and  purpose  of  the  divine  goodness.  We 
must  acquiesce  in  the  design  of  Christ's  medi- 
ation, relying  on  his  atonement  as  the  meri- 
torious cause  of  our  acquittal  before  God,  in  a 
devout  and  penitent  mind,  and  in  the  spirit 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  f  Luke  xiii.  34. 
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and  purpose  of  obedience.  The  virtue  of  that 
atonenient^  as  we  well  know,  is  inseparable 
from  its  reforming  influence  on  the  character ; 
and  the  faith  which  justifieth  is  an  active, 
growing  principle  of  piety  and  virtue.  Surely, 
you  discern  in  this  sacrifice  for  sin  a  great 
moral  purpose,  and  will  derive  from  it  a  power- 
ful moral  influence.  You  perceive  that  it 
has  added  an  irresistible  weight  and  confirma--' 
tion  to  the  law  of  universal  righteousness; 
enforcing  the  divine  commandment  with  a 
wondrous  majesty,  and  an  infinite  pathos.  You 
will  feel,  in  the  absolution  of  your  guilt  through 
such  a  mediation,  the  force  of  new  and  peculiar 
arguments  for  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  will  iterate  your  efforts  after  an  amend- 
ment of  life,  and  a  rectitude  of  spirit.  You 
will  make  progression  in  all  excellencies  of 
character,  *'  adding  to  your  faith  virtue  ;*  and 
to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  tempe- 
rance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to 
patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly- 
kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly-kindness  charity.'*f 
You  will  conceive  no  partial  and  limited  ideas 
of  your  moral  obligations ;  but  you  will  nourish 
an  appetite  for  all  goodness,  and  meditate 
perfection.     Like  your  great  philosopher,  who, 

*  Courage  or  fortitude.  f '  2  Pet.  ii,  5. 
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in  his  own  words,  "  took  all  knowledge  to  be 
his  province/'  you  will  take  all  virtue  to  be 
your  province;  omitting  no  helps  or  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  your  better  nature,  and  to 
honour  the  religion  of  your  Saviour,  "  who  was 
delivered  for  your  offences,  and  was  raised  again 
for  your  justification."*    And  to  fortify  your 
holy  resolutions,  we  exhort  yod  to  revolve  the 
invaluable  assurance,  that  God,  though  just,  is 
the  justifier  of  him   that  belie veth  in  Jesus, 
and  imputeth  not  to  him  iniquity — to  ponder 
the  worth  of  so  great  an  immunity,  that  you 
may   obtain  from  it  that  independence  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  properly  belong  to 
it     You  are  assailed,  it  may  be,  by  the  re- 
proaches and'calumnies  of  your  fellow- mortals ; 
but  of  what  account  is  the  judgment  of  man 
against  us,  if  we  have  no  quarrel  to  agitate 
with  the  Supreme,  and  can  live  on  terms  of  re- 
conciliation and  friendship  with  the  Author  of 
our  being?  What,  if  men  despise,  abhor,  malign, 
or  execrate  us,  if  God  be  merciful  and  forgive  1 
Were  it  possible  that  the  just  and  the  good 
could  be  universally  defamed,  how  idle  and 
impotent  were  the  condemnatory  judgment  of 
all  mankind,  to  the  man  who  could  lift  up  his 
head  at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,  and  confront 

*  Rom.  iv.  25* 
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his  accusers  with  the  challenge  of  St.  Paul — 
"  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  it  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us/'*  What  indeed  is  there 
in  existence  that  could  vanquish  and  crush  us, 
could  we  appropriate  and  heartily  unite  in  that 
sentiment  of  the  Apostle  ?  What  losses — what 
disasters  could  then  break  down  our  fortitude, 
or  overmatch  our  consolations  ?  In  the  large 
variety  of  human  suffering,  there  is  strictly  no 
evil  which  is  incurable  or  intolerable  but  the 
sense  of  unexpiated  guilt, — the  remorse  of  a 
troubled,  desponding  conscience;  and  if  that 
be  drained  off  from  the  cup  of  mortal  wretched- 
ness, the  ingredients  which  remain  may  be 
taken  with  a  firm  aspect,  and  an  untrembling 
hand.  For  no  other  evils  take  deep  and 
abiding  hold  upon  us.  They  touch  not  the 
life  of  our  immortal  mind ;  and  if  death  have 
no  sting,  and  the  grave  no  victory,  then  is 
that  mind  essentially  unhurt  and  invincible 
— inaccessible  to  fatality  or  ruin.  Yes!  the 
absolution  of  our  sins  is  the  soothing  of  all 
sorrow — the  awakening  of  all  hope — the  anni- 

*  Rom.  viii.  33,  34. 
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hilation  of  despair.  Are  we  faithful  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel  acknowledged  and 
professed  amongst  us  ?  Then  is  it  no  fiction 
of  enthusiasm^  but  a  dictate  of  the  calmest 
reason^  that  all  pains  of  body  or  of  mind — 
sickness^  poverty,  ingratitude,  desertion,  be- 
reavement— all  ills — may  be  borne.  For  they 
press  not  on  a  fearful,  defenceless  conscience ; 
they  betoken  no  wrath  in  heaven,  and  augur 
no  coming  retribution ;  but  are  means  of  abs- 
tracting us  from  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 
an  inferior  life — modes  of  gracious  discipline 
instituted  by  our  heavenly  Father  —  and  to- 
gether with  this  unstable  world,  this  merely 
introductory  season  of  our  being,  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  have  ceased  for  ever. 
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SERMON    II. 


HEBREWS  X.  4. 

For  it  in  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  sins. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians^  in 
a  direct  allusion  to  the  religious  ceremonial  of 
the  Jews^  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
ministry  of  Moses^  appears  at  once  to  have 
determined  its  t}rpical^  prophetic  character,  by 
comprehending  its  various  institutions  under 
the  single  title  of  **  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come/'*  Now,  Sacrifice  was  the  principal  ordi- 
nance of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  one  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  recognise  a  type  of  the 
death,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  To  this  rite, 
therefore,  as  illustrated  and  applied  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  justly  refer  for  the 
true  import,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to 

♦  Heb.  ii.  16. 
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have  laid  down  his  life  in  behalf  of  mankind. 
It  deserves,  then,  our  especial  consideration, 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  from  which  the 
text  is  taken,  attributes  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  a  peculiar  virtue  to  take  away  sins,  which 
the  Mosaic  offerings  are  understood  to  have 
merely  suggested  to  the  apprehension,  or  to 
have  indicated  by  a  symbolical  representation. 
This  single  fact,  we  apprehend,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  strictly 
vicarious,  in  procuring  the  remission  of  sin, 
because,  unless  our  Lord  died  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sinner,  and  thus  effected  in  reality 
that  which  the  victim  on  the  Jewish  altar 
presented  in  a  symbol,  and  of  which  it  could 
only  excite  the  idea,  it  must  appear  impos- 
sible to  determine  that  specific  property 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  take  away  sins,  in 
which  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  was 
deficient ;  since  it  is  in  the  precise  condition 
of  a  victim  that  this  peculiar  and  eminent 
quality  is  ascribed  to  Him. 

Those,  however,  who  reject  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement — besides  endea- 
vouring in  other  ways  to  reduce,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
sacrificial  rite — are  unwilling  to  admit  that  it 
was  appointed  as  a  type  or  prefiguration  of 
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the  death  of  Christ  They  contend  that  the 
allusions  so  often  made  to  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tamenty — as,  for  example,  in  the  Epistle  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,— are  merely  figurative ; 
suggested  by  certain  features  of  resemblance 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices ;  and  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  a  more  Uvely  and  affecting  dep- 
scription  of  the  former.  In  maintaining  this 
opinion^  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  Jewish  education  of  the  Apostles ;  which, 
it  is  alleged,  would  naturally  incline  them  to 
this  particular  species  of  imagery.  It  is  essen- 
tial then  to  the  scope  of  the  present  argu- 
ment, to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion, 
and  to  make  it  evident  that  the  sacred  writers 
have  represented  the  rite  of  sacrifice  under 
the  law  as  an  ordained  type  of  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Saviour. 

With  regard  to  the  presumption,  that  the 
education  of  the  Apostles  would  naturally  dis- 
pose them  to  take  their  manner  of  description 
or  illustration  from  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
we  are  not  left  to  collect  the  meaning  which 
their  language  was  intended  to  convey,  from 
considerations  of  so  general  and  inconclusive 
a  nature. — Though,  indeed,  we  may  fairly 
demand  why  the  education  of  a  Jew  should 
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weigh  more  in  our  estimation  than  the  inspi- 
ration of  an  Apostle — why  the  sacred  pen- 
man should  have  been  permitted  to  make 
allusions,  which,  presuming  them  to  be  merely 
figurative,  are  not  only  strained  and  insipid, 
but  extensively  delusive ;  to  employ  illustra- 
tions which,  on  that  presumption,  are  calcu- 
lated, as  we  conceive,  to  degrade  and  impoverish 
rather  than  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and — which  is  mainly  to  be 
considered — to  lead  the  bulk  of  their  readers 
into  essentially  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
it — But  concede  what  we  may  to  the  bias  of 
a  Jewish  education,  the  concession  is  of  little 
moment :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  particular 
design  of  the  Apostle  in  making  the  allusions 
in  question  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  nature— «• 
inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  figurative -lan- 
guage ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  under  the  law  was  appointed  as  a 
type  or  prefiguration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
is  supported  by  direct  assertion  in  the  Scrip, 
tures. 

I.  In  a  dmile  or  metaphor — ^in  any  species 
of  figurative  illustration,  the  design  of  the 
comparison  is  to  suggest  some  property  which 
is  common  to  the  things  compared — some  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  that,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  comparison^ 
and  the  image  or  object  by  which  it  is  illus- 
trated.    Thus,  if  we  may  offer  an  example  of 
a  fact  so  obvious,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  en- 
titled "  the  chief  corner-stone"  of  the  church, 
the  intention  is  manifestly  to  point  out  a  cer- 
tain property,  namely,  that  of  giving  support 
or  completion,*  as  common  both  to  our  Lord 
and  a  chief  comer-stone :— to  our  Lord,  with 
relation  to  the  church,  and  to  a  chief  corner- 
stone with  relation  to  a  building.    But,  unless 
we  have  utterly  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle,  his  design  in  alluding  to  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  instituted  by  Moses,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  not  to  suggest 
a  property  common  to  both,  and  constituting 
a  resemblance  between  them,  but  to  infer  the 
non-existence  of  a  peculiar  property  in  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  which  was  inherent 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     Thus  he  alludes  ta 
'*  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,*'  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  inferring  that  there  was  a 
virtue  to  take  away  sin,  which  did  not  and 
could  not  exist  in  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats, 
but  which  could  and  did  exist  in  the  blood  of 

*  The  precise  meaning  of  \10oq  wcpoyiavialocy  is  explained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London— "  the  head  or  top  comer-stone." 
{Sermons f]p,  83.) 
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Christ ; — *'  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin." — 
"  We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."*  In  like 
manner^  he  alludes  to  the  high-priest  of  the 
tabernacle^  and  compares  him  with  Jesus^  our 
High-Priest,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  former  possessed  in  appearance  only,  and 
not  in  reality,  the  essential  qualification  for  the 
priesthood ;  namely,  the  power  of  effectually 
interceding  with  God ;  and  that  this  was  the 
exclusive  and  unchangeable  attribute  of  Christ, 
who,  as  he  writes,  "  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him ; 
seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them"f  .  •  .  '*  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those 
high-priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's ;  for  this 
he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  himself." J  The 
Apostle  then  alludes  to  the  Jewish  high-priest, 
in  order  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  per- 
son might  point  his  finger  to  a  statue,  with  a 
view  to  bring  to  our  thoughts  the  individual 
whom  it  represented.  The  high-priest,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  office,  suggested  a  prevailing 

*Heb.  X.  10.  tHeb.vii.25. 

X  Heb.  vii.  27. 

D 
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power  of  intercession  with  God,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  actually  possess,  and  which  the 
Apostle  attributes  to  no  other  than  Jesus ;  just 
as  the  statue  suggests  those  attributes  of  mind, 
which,  in  the  living  man,  are  united  to  that 
external  form,  or  visible  appearance,  to  which 
it  bears  a  resemblance.  In  like  manner,  he 
alludes  to  the  animal  sacrificed,  as  a  person 
might  allude  to  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat,  in  order 
to  remind  us  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
angels  of  God  attend  his  bidding,  and  fulfil  his 
pleasure ;  for,  as  it  will  more  fully  appear  in 
the  farther  prosecution  of  our  subject,  he  ac- 
counts the  animal  slain  at  the  altar  to  be 
significant  merely  of  that  property  to  take 
away  sin  which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus ;  just  as 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  could  denote  only 
the  celerity  of  angels.  In  allowing  such  allu- 
sions then  to  be  purely  rhetorical,  or  figurative 
illustrations  merely,  we  should  overlook  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  Apostle  in  making 
them ;  for,  if  this  be  matter  of  attention,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  they  are  explanatory 
references  to  the  institution  of  sacrifice — to 
the  priest  officiating  at  the  ceremony,  and  the 
animals  offered  on  the  altar — references  made 
with  the  intention  of  turning  our  reflections  to 
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the  significance  of  that  institution,  and  the 
ulterior  purpose  for  which  the  Almighty  had 
appointed  it. 

We  repeat,  it  is  not  the  particular  design  of 
the  Apostle,  in  making  the  allusions  in  ques- 
tion, to  illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  by 
suggesting  a  property  belonging  to  it  in  com- 
mon with  the  offerings  under  the  law.  It 
must  be  useless  then  to  allege  any  circum- 
stances of  resemblance  between  them,  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  the  purely  figurative 
character  of  such  allusions.  It  must  be  use- 
less to  argue  that  there  was  a  property  in  the 
Mosaic  offerings,  analogous  in  its  nature,  how- 
ever inferior  in  degree,  to  a  property  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  namely,  that  of  removing  a 
legal  or  ceremonial  defilement  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  offered  it.*     It  must  be  equally 


*  "  The  sacrifices  of  the  law,  considered  merely  as  the 
performance  of  a  ceremonial  duty,  could  operate  only  to  the 
reYersal  of  a  ceremonial  forfeiture,  or  the  remission  of  a 
temporal  punishment ;  that  is,  they  could  propitiate  Qod 
only  in  his  temporal  relation  to  his  chosen  people  as  their 
Soyereign ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  hecause,  the  ostensihle 
performance  of  the  rite  being  but  an  act  of  external  sub- 
mission and  homage,  when  not  accompanied  with  an  internal 
submission  of  mind  and  a  sincere  repentance,  it  could 
acquit  the  offender  only  in  reference  *  to  the  external  law, 
which  exacted  obedience  to  Grod  as  a  civil  prince.'  "— - 

d2 
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unavailing  to  adduce  any  particulars  relative 
to  the  animal  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice^  as 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  Christ;  the 
circumstance,  for  example,  of  its  being  ''with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot."  These,  and 
other  circumstances  of  resemblance,  are  as- 
sumed on  all  hands,  and  their  existence  admits 
of  no  question.  Indeed,  if  the  design  of  the 
Apostle  be  to  show  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
was  a  symbol  and  prophecy  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  such 
circumstances  are  of  essential  importance.  The 
argument  which  we  are  insisting  upon,  and 
offering  to  the  examination  of  our  opponents, 
is,  that  the  main  purpose  for  which  he  brings 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  into  a  comparison  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  means  of  certain  features 
of  resemblance  or  conformity  existing  between 
them,  is  not  to  set  forth  their  agreement  in  the 
possession  of  a  common  property,  but  to  fix 
our  attention  upon  an  essential  difference  in  the 
one  from  the  other ;  and,  consequently,  that  he 

MageeyVoh  I.  p.  323.  We  may  add,  that  when  "  the  osten- 
sible performance  of  the  rite"  was  **  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
nal submission  of  mind/'  there  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  the 
sacrifice  itself  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  offender ;  for 

the  Apostle  assures  us  that  ''the  law can  never,  with 

those  sacrifices  which  they  offered,  year  by  year  continually, 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."  (Heb.x.  1.) 
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cannot,  in  such  a  comparison^  be  employing 
metaphors  merely,  or  similes,  or  any  other  figures 
of  speech.  He  is  urging  an  argument,  one 
which  exhibits  the  unvarying  purpose  of  God 
towards  our  species,  while  it  establishes  on 
the  firmest  basis  our  hopes  of  life  eternal. 
Assuming — we  shall  presently  observe  with 
what  propriety  —  assuming  that  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  was  symbolical  of  a  vicarious  agency, 
an  expiatory  virtue — to  whomsoever  pertain- 
ing, or  wheresoever  existing — in  the  pardon  of 
sin,  he  argues,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
no  such  virtue  could  reside  in  irrational,  in- 
voluntary victims ;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
existed  elsewhere — existed  in  that  real  and 
effectual  sacrifice  for  sin,  which,  having  been 
fixed  in  the  divine  appointment,  Christ  had 
virtually  offered  as  the  atonement  for  past  as 
well  as  future  transgressions.  His  aim  is  to 
assure  us,  on  the  authority  of  an  Apostle,  that 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice 
was  nothing  more  than  a  gorgeous  symbol,  a 
majestic  shadow  ;  incapable  of  existence  with- 
out the  substance  from  which  it  was  derived — 
the  ofiered  body  of  Christ. 

We  have  said  that  he  assumes  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  to  have  been  symbolical  of  a  vicarious 
transaction,  or  the  substitution  of  an  inno- 
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cent  being  in  the  place  of  the  guilty  ;  for  it  is 
observable  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  any  doubt  existed  on  that  point 
— that  any  question  could  be  raised  as  to  the 
fact,  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  adapted  to 
signify  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
offender  to  another  and  an  innocent  bemg; 
whether  to  the  animal  itself  which  was  sacri- 
ficed, or  some  other  being  whom  the  animal 
represented.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  rite  was  performed,  and  the  very 
terms  in  which  that  manner  was  prescribed, 
appear  to  have  placed  this  conclusion  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.  For  example,  on  the 
CTeat  day  of  annual  atonement,*  when  a  sacri- 
L  was  offered  for  the  whole  congregation,  the 
high-priest,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  com- 
manded to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat;  the 
former  for  his  own  sins,  and  the  latter  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  :  and  after  having  sprinkled 
the  blood,  in  the  form  prescribed,  before  the 
mercy-seat,  he  was  farther  directed  to  lead 
forth  a  live  goat,  as  a  part  and  continuation  of 
the  same    ceremony,f  which    was   then    to 


*  For  a  particular  explanation  of  this  and  all  the  Jewish 
sacrifices^  see  "  Outram  on  Sacrifices." 
f  Magee,  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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• 

proceed   as  prescribed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : — "  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat^  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel^  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat, 
and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
man  into  the  wilderness.     And  the  goat  shall 
bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land 
not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in 
the  wilderness."*  It  seems  obvious,  from  these 
words,  that  the  imposition  of  the  priest's  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat  was  intended  to 
signify  a  transfer  or  imputation  to  the  animal, 
or  to  some  being  represented  by  the  animal,  of 
the  sins  which  had  been  confessed  over  its  head, 
and  for  which  a  sacrifice  had  been  previously 
offered ;   and,  moreover,  that  the  sending  of 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness,  represented  the 
removal  of  all  the  guilt  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
It  will  be  farther  remembered,  that  the  scape- 
goat is  described  as  having  been  defiled  by 
this  imputation  of  accumulated  iniquity ;  since 
the  man  who  had  led  it  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness was  looked  upon  as  contaminated  by  that 
act,  and  underwent,  in  consequence,  a  purifying 
ablution. 

*  Lev.  xvi.  21,  22 
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It  appears  then  to  have  been  most  reasona- 
bly taken  for  granted  by  the  Apostle,  that  the 
sacrificial  rite,  whatever  additional  purposes 
we  may  suppose  it  to  have  answered,  was  for- 
mally instituted  to  signify  that  the  remission 
of  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor  against 
God,  was  the  effect  of  an  imputation  of  his 
guilt  to  some  other  living  being  substituted  in 
his  place :  for  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive,  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  mode  of  acquitting  the  sinner 
could  have  been  conveyed  in  a  more  deter- 
minate form  of  symbolical  action.  Thus  much, 
we  have  said,  was  assumed  by  the  Apostle, 
either  as  a  fact  already  known  to  those  for 
whom  he  was  writing,  or  as  a  fact  which  would 
be  perceived  the  instant  it  was  suggested,  and 
assented  to  without  question.*  What  particular 
ideas,  indeed,  the  Jews  themselves  had  connected 
with  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  we  can  only  gather 
indirectly  from  his  language,  and  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  a  Christian  apprehension  of  the  purport 
of  that  rite  to  determine.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  law,  in  its  office  as  a  schoolmasterf 

*  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  Jews  attached  a 
'*  vicarious  import"  to  the  rite,  as  is  shown  by  Outram, 
(lib.  i.  c.  xxii.) 

f  Gal.  iii.  24.  The  trailaybiyoQ  was  no  more  than  a 
domestic  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  master's  children ; 
and  if  he  was  so  called  from  his  accompanying  them  when 
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to  bring  men  to  Christ,  taught  its  pupils  by 
types  and  shadows  only,  the  instruction  which 
it  conveyed  must  have  been  necessarily  partial 
and  obscure  ;  and  was  more  so,  it  is  probable, 
than  in  the  plenitude  of  our  knowledge  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  The  import  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  well  know,  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  secret  at  the  time  tjiey  were 
uttered :  so  might  have  been  the  types  under 
the  ancient  dispensations.  To  us,  however, 
the  typical  significance  of  the  sacrificial  rite 
has  been  clearly  illustrated,  as  well  as  em- 
bodied in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  thus  it 
has  lent  to  his  pretensions  the  confirmation  of 
prophecy.  But  to  proceed  with  the  argument 
of  the  Apostle — 

Assuming  the  rite  of  sacrifice  to  signify  that 
the  guilt  of  the  offender  was  imputed  to 
another,  and  expiated   by  the  death  of  the 

they  went  from  home,  whether  to  school  or  elsewhere,  and 
was  a  distinct  person  from  the  hBdtrKCLkoQf  the  teacher  of  the 
children^  (Schleusner),  the  term  "  schoolmaster,'*  it  appears, 
cannot  properly  describe  the  office  of  the  law  as  introductory 
to  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  import  of  the  passage, 
*'  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ," 
seems  to  be,  not  that  the  law  communicated  any  knowledge 
respecting  Christ,  but  merely  that  it  was  adapted  to  bring 
men  into  such  a  state  of  mind  as  would  predispose  them  to 
listen  to  his  instructions,  and,  more  particularly,  to  embrace 
the  offer  of  pardon  through  his  mediation. 
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substitute,  the  Apostle,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  argues,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  import  of  that  rite  could  not  have  been 
substantiated  in  the  rite  itself:  that  the  sub- 
stitution which  it  symbolized  could  not  have 
taken  place  in  the  sacrifice  of  an  irrational 
creature  : — '^  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  apd  of  goats  should  take  away  sins." 
Moreover,  he  alleges  that  the  inherent  ineffi* 
cacy  of  such  sacrifices  (whether  known  or 
not  to  those  who  offered  them)  and  their  con* 
sequent  allusion  to  some  other  sacrifice,  was 
deducible  from  the  fact,  that  they  continued 
year  after  year  to  be  offered.  He  argues  that 
'^  the  worshippers,  once  purged,  should  have 
had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But  in  those 
sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made 
of  sins  every  year/'  Accordingly,  he  regards 
the  law,  in  enjoining  those  sacrifices,  as  having 
foreshown  and  prefigured  only  the  privileges 
which  it  had  the  appearance  of  conferring, 
and  not  as  having  in  reality  bestowed  them — 
in  his  own  words,  *'  having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things.'*  ♦ 

*  Heb.  X.  1.  By  not  having  "  the  very  image"  (avnyf 
n^K  eMva)  is  clearly  meant  not  having  the  reality,  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  things  of  which  it  was  '*  a  shadow." 
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IL  And  here  we  are  led  to  observe^  that  the 
prophetic  character  of  the  ceremonial  law  in 
general^  and  the  appointment  of  sacrifice  in 
particular^  as  a  type  or  prefiguration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christy  are  directly  asserted  in  the 
sacred  writings.  In  proof  of  this,  we  shall 
cite  the  whole  of  the  passage,  to  which  we 
adverted  at  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
course : — *^  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you 
in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ; 
but  the  body  is  of  Christ"*  Now  you  will 
observe  that  the  Apostle,  in  this  passage, 
points  to  no  circumstances  of  resemblance 
between  the  particular  ordinances  to  which 
he  refers,  and  those  of  Christianity  ;  but, 
clearly,  instructs  the  professors  of  the  Gospel 
to  account  them  as  no  longer  binding,  for  this 
reason — ^that,  as  they  were  originally  appointed 
to  be  '^  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,"  and  had 
received  their  realization  and  fulfilment  in 
Jesus  Christ,  they  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  they  had  been  instituted,  and  had  ceased 
to  be  of  fiirther  use.  Language  could  hardly 
have  been  more  decisive  of  the  general  fact, 
that  the  external  ordinances,  or  the  ceremonial 

♦  CoLii.  16. 
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part  of  the  Jewish  religion,  was  typical  in  its 
constitution  and  design.  But  more — we  have, 
in  the  following  passage,  a  circumstantial  and 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  par- 
ticular rite  of  sacrifice  was  designed  to  be  a  type 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  * — "  For  the  bodies 
of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned 
without  the  camp.  Wherefore  \  Jesus  also,  that 
he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate,"  Here  it  is,  in  effect, 
affirmed  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  divinely 
appointed  to  take  place  without  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  considered  as  corre- 
sponding with  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in 
order  to  produce  a  closer  conformity  between 
the  sacrifice  under  the  law  and  that  of  Christ. 
For  what  other  reason,  however,  such  a  con- 
formity should  have  been  ordained,  than  that 
the  former  was  intended  to  prefigure  the  latter, 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  imagine. 

We  have  alleged  some  of  the  numerous 
proofs  which  might  be  collected  from  the 
sacred  writings,  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was 
significant  of  an  expiatory  virtue,  operating 


*  Outram,  (lib.  i.  c.  xviii.  §  6.) 

"I"  Aio  Koi  *Ii7^ovc Heb.  xiii.  1 1 . 
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to  the  absolution  of  the  guilty ;  and  that,  as 
such,  it  was  an  ordained  type  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ : — ^that  is,  that  our  Saviour  sustained 
the  imputation  of  human  guilt,  and  died  as  a 
substitute  for  transgressors.  But,  now,  if  this 
be  disputed,  we  ask.  In  what  manner  is  it 
possible,  or  can  it  be  conceived,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish 
offerings  could  take  away  sins  ?  It  is  contended 
by  some,  that  sacrifice  was  merely  expressive 
of  the  devotional  sentiments  of  the  persons 
who  offered  it :  but  if  this  was  the  whole  of 
its  import,  we  look. in  vain  for  that  virtue  to 
take  away  sins,  which  was  wanting  in  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  which  was  supplied 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  If  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
was  instituted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  ideas  and  affections  of  the 
worshipper  of  God,  it  could  have  been  defi- 
cient  no  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  piety  in 
the  offerer ;  whereas,  it  is  not  the  offerer  of 
"the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,"  but  "the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats"  itself,  which  the 
text  asserts  to  have  been  wanting;  and 
wanting,  be  it  observed,  as  the  result  of  neces- 
sity :  it  being  "  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats" — whatever  might  be  the 
piety  of  the  offerer  of  it — it  being  "  not  possible 
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that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins."  This  important  distinction 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  opponents 
of  the  established  creed  on  this  subject :  as, 
for  example,  by  a  divine  of  the  last  century,* 
whose  opinions  afford  perhaps  the  most  spe- 
cious view  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  commonly  received,  that  has 
been  offered,  or  could  be  conceived  on  the 
subject. 

That  author  makes  the  important  admis- 
sion, that  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were 
types  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  maintains, 
with  whatever  consistency,  the  mediatorial 
agency  of  the  Son  of  God;  but  he  vnll  not 
allow  the  symbolical  transfer  of  sin  to  the 
animal  sacrificed,  nor  the  actual  imputation  of 
it  to  Christ  in  his  submission  to  the  accursed 
death  of  the  cross.  He  defines  sacrifices  to 
be  *'  symbolical  addresses  to  God,  intended  to 
express  before  him  the  devotions,  affections 
and  desires  of  the  heart  by  significant  and 
emblematical  actions."  Thus  he  conceives  that 
the  act  of  pouring  out  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fice at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  denoted,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "the  readiness  or  resolution,  or, 

*  J.  Taylor,  in  his  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment examined." 
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however,  the  duty  of  the  person  who  offered 
the  sacrifice,  to  lay  down  his  life  in  adherence 
to  God."  Again,  he  argues  "  that  the  victim 
being  without  spot  and  blemish,  denoted  that 
the  sacrificer  ought  to  perform  the  service  or 
to  lead  his  whole  life  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  sanctity  of  heart."  Farther,  he  supposes 
that  '^  the  victim  represented  the  person  who 
offered  it,  and  showed  the  demerit  of  sin  in 
general,  and  how  the  sacrificer  ought  to  slay 
the  brute  in  himself,  and  devote  his  life  and 
soul  to  God"*  (a  most  infelicitous  explanation 
this,  of  the  act  of  slaying  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot!)  Accordingly,  this 
writer  explains  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  have  consisted  in 
his  perfect  obedience  and  goodness,  which  was 
manifested  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  but 
especially  at  his  death.  ''  The  blopd  of  Christ" 
he  therefore  considers  as  an  elliptical,  com- 
pendious expression  for  the  perfect  rectitude 
of  Christ.  Now,  apart  from  many  other  ob- 
jections to  this  explanation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  which  it  were  remote  from  our  purpose 
to  allege,  the  author,  as  we  observed,  has 
failed  to  remark  the  essential  fact,  that  it  is 
not  the   defective  obedience  of  the  person 

*  Chap.  ix. 
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offering  the  animal  in  sacrifice,  which,  in  the 
text  and  elsewhere,  is  affirmed  to  be  ineffectual 
to  take  away  sins,  but  the  animal  itself  which 
was  offered, — that  it  was  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  that  was  shed  by  the  offerer,  which  sha- 
dowed that  efficacy  to  take  away  sins  which 
was  realized  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour. 
This  essential  fact,  we  say,  he  has  failed  to 
remark,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  streaming 
blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed  could  not  have 
symbolized  that  unblemished  rectitude  of  cha- 
racter which  was  wanting  in  the  persons  who 
offered  it — could  not  have  prefigured  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

There  are,  doubtless,  other  ways  of  account- 
ing for  the  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  in 
^'taking  away  sins,"  besides  that  of  ascribing  to 
it  an  expiatory  virtue.  It  may  be  said,  for 
example,  tha);  the  death  of  Christ  operated  to 
*'  take  away  sins,"  inasmuch  as  it  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  his 
precepts ;  delivered  as  both  were  to  counteract 
the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  to  amend  and 
sanctify  the  human  character.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  unanswered— In  what  man- 
ner did  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  avail ''  to 
takeaway  sins,"  as  contrasted  with  the  inefficacy 
of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  ?     If,  on  the 
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one  hand,  we  regard  the  animal  slain  in  the 
sacrifice  as  the  passive,  involuntary  subject  of 
a  ceremony^  which  Indicated  nothing  more 
than  the  devotion  of  the  person  who  per- 
formed it,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  un-r 
derstand  by  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ 
to  take  away  sins,  the  testimony  which  it  bore 
to  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  as  a 
teacher  of  religion, — what  is  that  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  constituted 
a  ground  for  pronouncing  the  inferiority,  the 
inefficacy  of  the  former,  and  the  perfection, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  latter?  We  perceive, 
it  is  true,  a  resemblance  between  the  ani- 
mal offered  in  sacrifice — the  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  and  our  Re- 
deemer in  his  voluntary  submission  to  the 
death  of  the  cross :  they  were  both  unoffend- 
ing and  innocent  sufferers.  But  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  directs  our  attention  to  an 
opposition,  a  contrast  between  them,  and  in- 
structs us  to  look  for  the  reason  of  that  con- 
trast— the  reason  why  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  was  necessarily  inert  and  powerless,  and 
the  blood  of  Christ  all-sufficient  to  take  away 
sins.  Can  that  reason  be  any  other,  than  that 
the  former  could  not  expiate  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner,  and  the  latter  could  ? 

E 
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It  should  be  added  that,  if  the  argument 
which  we  have  taken  on  this  subject  be  well- 
founded,  it  must  expose  the  futility  of  those 
attempts  which  are  made  to  explain  away  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  divine  jus- 
tice in  behalf  of  mankind,  by  alleging  a  variety 
of  possible  constructions  of  the  original  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture.  To  take  an  example — 
when  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  for  us,  it  is 
argued  that  the  phrase  may  signify  that  he 
died  on  our  account,  or  for  our  benefit^  as 
well  as  in  our  stead  :^  but  if  such  alterations 
were  as  allowable  as  the  opponents  of  that 
doctrine  could  possibly  desire,  the  great  fact, 
that  in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  a  pro- 
perty to  take  away  sins,  which  was  signified  by 
divine  appointment  in  the  institution  of  sacri-> 
fice,  but  which  was  necessarily  wanting  in  the 
blood  of  irrational  creatures,  restrains  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  dying  for  our  benefit, 
he  bore  the  imputation  of  our  sins,  and  suf- 
fered in  the  place  of  the  guilty :  though,  in- 
deed, this  conclusion  could  scarcely  have  been 
impressed  upon  us  in  language  more  direct 
and  unequivocal  than  is  used  by  the  sacred 
writers ;  as  in  the  following  passages : — '*  Who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 

*  On  this  proposed  emendation,  in  rendering  the  Greek 
prepositions,  see  Magee,  vol.  i.  p^  227. 
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the  tree ;"  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us ;"  *'  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ;" 
with  numerous  others,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures,* 
We  have  prosecuted  an  argument  in  support 
of  a  most  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity ; 
and  so  long  as  attempts  shall  be  made  to  ex- 
punge  it  from  the  public  formulary  of  our  faith, 
so  long  as  our  belief  of  it  shall  be  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  or  unsettled,  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  can  want  no  inducement  to  apply  his 
attention  to  its  defence  and  confirmation.  Not 

*  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  a  prior  objection  to 
this  doctrine,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
remove.  At  least,  when  the  author  of  "the  Scripture- 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  examined,"  asserts  (p.  95)  that 
"  the  Scripture  never  speaks,  nor,  in  any  consistency  can 
speakf  of  Christ  satisfying  the  demand  of  law  and  justice," 
can  we  believe  that,  had  the  Scripture  lUeraUy  affirmed,  that 
our  Lord  satisfied  the  demand  of  law  and  justice,  that  author 
would  have  allowed  the  imputation  of  sin  to  the  Messiah  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ?  If  there  be  such  a  prior 
objection  to  the  doctrine — of  which,  in  truth,  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  by  the  language  of  its  opponents — the  contra- 
riety of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
affords,  in  itself,  no  proof  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  of  the  precariousness  of  language,  as  a  medium  of  trans- 
mitting firom  generation  to  generation  the  substance  of  divine 
eommunications.  The  dispute  may  be  maintained  on  an 
entirely  different  ground: — such,  for  example,  as  that  on 
which  we  were  engaged  in  the  former  part  of  the  preceding 
discourse. 

£   2 
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only  so — to  examine  or  review  the  evidence  of 
this  or  any  other  tenet  of  our  religion — to 
repeat  the  act  of  belief  in  it — to  renew  our 
impressions  of  its  truth  and  reality^  is  one 
means — not  the  least  essential — of  retaining  a 
just  sense  of  its  importance  and  value^  or  of 
establishing  its  influence  on  the  affections  and 
conduct.     This,  we  would  remind  you  in  con- 
clusion, is  the  proper  end  of  all  inquiry  into 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures.     We  must  be  too 
well  persuaded  that  in  religion,  as  in  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  one  thing  to 
perceive  the  reality  of  a  fact,  or  the  truth  of 
a  proposition,  and  another  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  that  fact,  or  the  import  of  that 
proposition.    The  difference  may  be  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  there  is  between  a  belief 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  work,  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  its   contents.      We   may, 
every  hour  of  our  lives,  believe,  or,  rather,  we 
may  never  for  a  moment  doubt  the  existence 
of  God ;  but  we  are  rarely,  it  may  be,  arrested 
by  the  immensity  of  that  conclusion,*  or  im- 
pressed with  ideas  of  the  wisdom,  the  power, 
the  goodness— in  a  word,  the  perfection  and 
infinity  of  those  attributes  which  are  proper  to 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things.     In 

*  "  It  is  an  immense  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God." — 
Paleys  Nat,  TheoL  ch.  xxiv. 
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like  manner^  we  may^  at  all  times^  be  far  from 
disbelieving  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  but  we  may  be 
feebly,  if  at  all,  a£Pected  by  those  momentous 
conclusions  which  it  must  of  necessity  involve, 
and  force  upon  the  consideration  of  qvery  re- 
flective believer — the  utter  incongruity  which 
all  iniquity  must  bear  to  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures— ^the  inconsistency  which  there  must  be 
between  wilful  and  unrepented  sin,  and  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  his  forgiveness — the  immense 
debt  of  gratitude  which  binds  us  to  the  Deity, 
and  the  infinite  encouragement  afforded  us  to 
serve  and  obey  him  —  we  may  be  but  rarely 
affected  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  and, 
consequently,  derive  firom  that  one  sufiicient 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  but  little,  if  any 
impulse  to  our  religious  affections — but  little, 
if  any  inducement  to  holiness  of  life. 

It  may  be,  happily,  far  otherwise.  We  may  be 
employing  our  powers,  discharging  our  duties, 
and  expending,  or,  rather,  *'  redeeming"  our 
time,  under  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  of 
that  manifestation  of  the  Deity  which  is  made  to 
us  in  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour — of  his  ab- 
horrence of  evil,  and  his  compassion  for  trans- 
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gressorSf     But  let  the  great  possibility,  the 
lamentable  frequency  of  being,  or  of  becom- 
ing, a  thoughtless,  and,  therefore,  an  unfeeling, 
inactive  believer  in  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice, 
induce  us  to  reflect  upon  it,  again  and  again, 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  may  rightly 
estimate  its  incomparable  value,  and  be  effec- 
tually stimulated  to  secure  that  absolution  and 
life  eternal  which  it   has  placed  within  our 
reach ;  which,  indeed,  nothing  but  our  own 
indolence  and  perverseness   can  prevent  us 
from  obtaining.     So  we  shall  not  be  looking 
forward  to  an  uncertain  futurity — as  though, 
at  death,  we  were  going  we  knew  not  where, 
or,  at  the  great  day  of  account,  were  to  be 
judged  we  knew  not  on  what  principles ;  in  the 
fear,  rather  than  the  hope,  of  immortality* 
But  in  humble  confidence,  we  shall  anticipate 
the  full  result  and  consummation  of  the  love 
of  God,  so  wonderfully  revealed  and  pledged 
to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  be  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins  ;   taking  to  our  hearts  the 
divine  testimony — ^''As  it  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment: 
so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time  unto  salvation."* 

*  Heb.  ix.  2S. 
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And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous :  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  oitr  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  office  which  is  here  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  he  is  elsewhere,  in  nume- 
rous passages  in  the  Scriptures,  represented 
as  sustaining — that  of  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  or  Mediator  between  God  and  man* — 
adds  a  powerful,  and,  indeed,  decisive  confir- 

•  The  title  of  Mediator  is,  strictly,  of  more  comprehen- 
sive import  than  that  of  Advocate  ;  hut  the  distinction  is 
of  no  moment  to  the  argument  in  this  discourse.  It  may 
here  he  proper  to  remark,  that  a  student  of  the  Scriptures 
should  he  very  cautious  in  affixing  a  precise,  restricted  sig- 
nification to  the  words  which  he  finds  in  them;  as,  unques- 
tionahly,  some  of  the  most  important  are  used  in  more  than 
one  sense.  That  they  are  so,  is  commonly  acknowledged  ; 
but  then  it  follows,  and  this  is  frequently  overlooked,  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  is  not  to  he 
sought,  or  conveyed,  by  stringent  definitions  of  its  terms. 
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mation  of  the  strictly  vicarious  and  expiatory 
nature  of  that  sacrifice^  or  propitiation,  which 
he  is  declared  to  have  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  To  make  this  evident,  we 
can  hardly  take  a  more  effectual^  method  than 
that  of  laying  before  you,  and  subjecting  to 
examination,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christ  as  our  Mediator  and 
Advocate,  by  those  who  reject  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  we 
may  take  occasion  to  observe  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  better  calculated  to  confirm 
our  conviction  of  this  article  of  our  religion — 
and^  it  might  be  added,  of  some  others  also 
which  our  own  Church,  and  the  generaUty  of 
Christians,  regard  as  essential  and  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  Gospel — than  those 
expositions  of  the  Christian  system,  which  are 
offered  as  substitutes  for  the  established  creed, 
and  amendments  upon  it.  If  the  question  be, 
strictly,  whether  those  doctrines  be  deducible 
from  the  Scriptures,  there  is  often  no  better 
counterpoise  to  the  objections  brought  against 
them  by  our  opponents,  than  theii^  own  ex- 
planations of  the  language  which  is  cited  ta 
prove  and  illustrate  them.* 

*  The  weakness  of  a  cause  is  not  unfrequently  judged  to 
have  been  made  more  apparent  by  the  ability  of  its  advocates^ 
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That  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  in  the 
sacred  writings  as  our  Mediator  and  Advocate, 
that  we  are  instructed  to  offer  our  prayers 
to  God  in  his  name^  and  encouraged  to 
expect  for  his  sake,  the  acceptance  of  our 
worship  and  obedience,  are  facts  which  can- 
not even  be  disputed,  and  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  insist  upon.  Now,  we  perceive 
a  substantive  ground,  an  adequate  reason  for 
such  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
vicarious  nature  of  his  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ings ;  in  their  inherent  virtue  to  atone  for 
our  sins,  and  the  consequent  efficacy  of  his 
mediation.  But  in  what  manner  do  our  op- 
ponents account  for  the  designation  of  Christ 
as  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  God  ? 
What  is  the  cause  which  tkey  allege  for  the 
representation  which  the  Scriptures  have 
given  of  the  part  which  he  fulfils  in  the  Divine 
economy ;  and  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
supplant  our  persuasion  that  our  sins  were 
imputed  to  him^  and  expiated  by  him — that  he 
suffered  and  died  as  a  substitute  for  the  guilty? 

One  of  the  most  intelligent,  if  not  distin- 
guished of  their  writers,*  explains  it  in  the 
following  manner : — **  In  human  transactions, 
*'  it  is  usual  to  employ  some  intermediate 

*  Dr.  Cogan.  Works^  toI.  v.  p.  251. 
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person  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between 
discordant  parties.  •  • . « Where  great  offences 
have  been  committed^  which  are  calculated 
to  excite  strong  resentments,  such  an  Inter- 
mediate is  disposed  to  act  as  an  Advocate 
and  Intercessor  in  favour  of  the  offending 
party.  •  •  •  .  We  may  farther  remark,  that  it 
is  frequently  deemed  a  maxim  of  prudence, 
in  a  mind  possessing  warm  benevolence,  to 
render  reconciliation  apparently  diflScult ; 
and  to  impute  its  immediate  success  to  the 
interference  of  a  friend*  This  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  render  the  adverse  party  more 
cautious  in  the  future.  Benefits  too  easily 
conferred  are  seldom  estimated  according  to 
their  value;  but  the  most  obdurate  trans- 
gressor would  perceive,  that  reiterated 
offences  are  insults  committed  against  the 
persons  principally  offended,  and  his  friendly 
mediator.  The  Being  whom  all  men  have 
offended  cannot  be  moved  by  entreaties,  nor 
can  his  eternal  purposes  be  changed.  He 
it  was  that  sought  reconciliation.  It  was 
his  own  act  to  send  his  only-begotten  Son 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Yet,  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  moral  offspring,  he 
represents  himself  as  conforming  to  the 
principles  and  dispositions  of  human  agency. 
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**  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  weakness 
**  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  produce  a  more 
**  impressive  effect  on  our  minds.  The 
''  universal  Father,  while  he  was  determined 
''  to  show  mercy,  was  determined  also  to 
^'  check  presumption." 

Such  is  the  explanation  which  this  author 
offers  us  of  the  office  which  Christ  sustains  as 
Mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  and  many 
passages  of  equivalent  import  might  be  cited 
from  the  writings  of  others,  who  deny  the 
expiatory  virtue  of  his  sufferings  :  passages,  in 
particular,  which  assert  the  importance  of 
«  guarding  and  qualifying  the  pardon  of  sin."  • 
Indeed  it  were  not  easy  to  imagine  any  other 
or  more  plausible  account  of  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ,  if  we  reject  the  vicarious 
nature  of  his  sacrifice,  or  its  intrinsic  efficacy 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  me-» 
diation  of  Christ,  proceeds  on  reasoning  which 

*  '^^The  governor  who  consults  the  public  good  ought 
*^  to  guard,  qualify,  and  circumstance  his  pardons  in  such 
"  manner,  as  not  to  propagate,  hut,  if  possible,  to  extir- 
"  pate  a  spirit  of  ^sorder  and  rebellion,  and  to  spread  a 
"  loyal,  well-affected  temper  throughout  the  whole  com- 
•*  munity." — Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement  examined^ 
p.  105. 
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lends  direct  support  to  the  doctrine  which 
it  is  intended  to  disprove.  For  in  what  man- 
ner do  we  commonly  vindicate  our  belief 
of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  from 
the  imputation  of  unreasonableness  ?  We  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  in  a  preceding 
discourse,  that  the  human  mind  is  incompe- 
tent to  prejudge  the  mode  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  would  exercise  mercy  to  the 
guilty,  or  to  predetermine  the  conditions  which 
appertain  to  his  absolution  of  the  transgressor* 
But  moreover,  in  the  defence  of  this  doctrine 
it  is  usual,  and  justly  so,  to  insist  upon  the 
practical  effects  of  the  atonement  of  our  Sa- 
viour: to  maintain  that  the  pardon  of  sin, 
in  virtue  of  a  satisfaction  for  the  violations  of 
the  divine  law,  is  adapted  to  exert  a  most 
salutary,  a  most  reforming  and  sanctifying 
influence  on  the  mind ;  that  it  awakens  the 
most  enlarged  and  affecting  conceptions  of  the 
justice  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  turpitude 
of  sin,  and  the  obligation  to  gratitude  on  ac-* 
count  of  its  forgiveness ;  thereby  supplying  us 
with  additional  and  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  moral  rectitude,  and  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  of  our  subjection  to  the  Deity,  "  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible."  In 
exactly  the  same  strain,  the  author  cited  ob- 
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serves,  **  that  it  is  frequently  deemed  a  maxim 
of  prudence,  in  a  mind  possessing  warm  bene- 
volence, to  make  reconciliation  apparently  dif- 
ficult'* ....  that  **  this  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  the  offending  party  more  cautious  in 
the  future'* ....  that  "  it  holds  him  trembling 
at  a  distance  in  the  very  act  which  facilitates 
his  approach."  In  the  same  strain  we  are 
reminded  of  the  importance  '^  of  guarding  and 
qualifying  the  pardon  of  sin."  Yet  theologians 
who  thus  expound  and  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  can  impugn  as  fanciful  and  irrational, 
the  prevalent  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  sustains 
the  office  of  our  Mediator  with  God,  in  virtue 
of  a  satisfaction  which  he  offered  to  divine  jus- 
tice for  the  transgressions  of  mankind ;  albeit 
such  a  mediation  tends,  in  a  most  effectual 
and  impressive  manner,  to  render  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  benevolent  God  apparently  difficulty 
and  to  guard  and  qualify  the  pardon  of  sin. 

But  farther  and  more  particularly,  this  rea- 
soning, alleged  to  account  for  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ,  must — on  the  presumption  that 
he  has  not,  in  reality,  satisfied  the  justice  of  the 
law  which  we  have  broken,  and  verily  ex- 
piated our  guilt — fall  to  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  such  reasoning  becomes  entirely  ficti- 
tious, and  can  be  supported  no  otherwise  than 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 
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Undoubtedly^  the  Almighty  has  guarded  and 
qualified  his  pardon  of  sin :  he  has  done  so  by 
other  means  besides  that  of  the  appointment 
of  a  mediator ;  for  example,  by  demanding  the 
repentance  and  faith  of  the  sinner.  But  how 
can  it  be  said,  with  any  reason,  that  he  has 
guarded  and  qualified  the  pardon  of  sin  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  unless  this  has  sup- 
plied a  necessary  judicial  ground  for  the  ac* 
quittal  of  the  guilty  }  If  the  humiliation  and 
sufferings  which  our  Saviour  is  declared  to 
have  endured  for  our  sakes,  were  not  essential 
to  illustrate  the  justice  of  God  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  mercy,  how  can  his  mediation  have 
rendered  our  reconciliation  with  the  Almighty 
"  apparently  difficult  ?"  What  opposite  claims 
has  he  answered  ?  What  diverse  purposes  has 
he  prevailed  to  accomplish  ?  What  seemingly 
incongruous  principles  has  he  combined  and 
established  ? 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that,  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  pardon  of  sin  is  represented  as  subject  to  a 
peculiar  qualification ;  and  it  is  made  apparent 
that,  to  devise  the  means  of  reconciliation  be«- 
tween  God  and  man,  would  have  been  difficult 
— nay,  impossible,  to  the  highest  created  in- 
telligence. Accordingly,  we  conclude  that 
there  was  an  adequate  cause  for  such  a  qualifi- 
cation, and  that  it  was  the  work  of  infinite 
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wisdom  to  effect  such  a  reconciliation.     But 
if  we  abandon  this  conclusion,  and  embrace 
the  opinion  that  Christ  was  appointed   our 
mediator  with  God  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
making  reconciliation  with   Him   apparently 
difficult,  and  that  the  Deity  is  thus  ''repre- 
sented as  conforming  to  the  principles  and 
dii^ositions  of  human  agency/'  in  order  '^  to 
produce  a  more  impressive  effect  upon  our 
minds/' what  becomes  of  that  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to 
God,  and  the  consequent  *'  more  impressive 
effecf*  which  the  appointment  of  a  mediator 
was  designed  **  to  produce  ?"    Is  it  not  obvious 
that,  in  order  "  to  produce  a  more  impressive 
effect  upon  our  mind "  by  the  appointment  of  a 
mediator,  we  must  be  induced  to  believe  that 
God  appointed  him  for  some  other  reason  than 
to  "  produce  a  more  impressive  effect  upon  us ;" 
and  that  he  who  succeeds  in  convincing  us 
that  this  was  the  only  reason,  effaces  the  im- 
pression which  that  method  of  saving  us  was 
designed  to   create,   and  must,  of  necessity, 
appear  to  have  frustrated  the  purpose  of  God 
in  employing  it  ? 

Indeed  it  deserves  especial  observation,  that 
those  theologians,  whose  opinion  we  are  dis^ 
puting,  have  proposed  an  explanation  of  the 
scheme  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
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involving  the  extraordinary  conclusion^  that 
they  have  drawn  aside  the  curtain  which  the 
Divine  Being  had  deemed  fit  should  be  let  down 
before  his  throne  and  tribunal ;  that  they  have 
dispelled  the  darkness,  unravelled  the  mystery 
— nay,  scattered  the  illusion,  in  which  he  had 
designedly  enveloped  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  and  concealed  the  principles  of  his 
conduct  as  the  Governor  and  Judge  of  the 
world.  For  they  have  discovered  that  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  part  of  the 
guilty,  with  its  prefigurement  in  types — ^its  ce- 
lebration in  prophecy-r-the  air  of  wonder  and 
rejoicing  and  profound  adoration  with  which 
it  was  announced  and  contemplated  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Almighty,  human  and  angelic — 
they  have  discovered  that  all  this  —  and  how 
much  more! — was  devised  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  aid  the  *'  pomp  and  circumstance/' 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  human  salvation ;  and 
that  the  announcement  of  absolution  through 
the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Christ,  is  but 
a  more  imposing  form  of  proclaiming  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  declaring  the  simple  act  of 
forgiveness ! — But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  speculator,  whether  in  theology 
or  metaphysics,  while  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  designs  of  the  Deity,  and  to  reach 
the  utmost  limit  of  human  intelligence,  has 
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precipitated  himself  into  the  conclusion,  that  he 
had  detected  something  which  God  had  intended 
should  remain  a  secret.  The  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Truth"*  has  pointed  out  a  similar 
specimen  of  reasoning  among  certain  Necessa- 
rians, and  taken  advantage  of  its  naked,  de- 
fenceless exposure  to  confutation  and  derision. 
"There  are/'  he  observes,  "fatalists  who  ac- 
knowledge that  the  free  agency  of  man  is  uni- 
versally felt  and  believed :  that  though  man, 
in  truth,  is  a  necessary  agent,  having  all  his 
actions  determined  by  fixed  and  immutable 
laws,  yet,  this  being  concealed  from  him,  he 
acts  with  the  conviction  of  being  a  free  agent 
— Concealed  from  him !"  exclaims  this  writer, 
"  Who  conceals  it  ?  Does  the  Author  of  na- 
ture conceal  it, — and  do  these  writers  discover 
it!  What  deference,"  he  adds— with  a  satire 
which  would  scarcely  become  the  function 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel — "  what  deference 
is  not  due  to  the  judgment  of  a  metaphysician, 
whose  sagacity  is  so  irresistibly  (I  had  almost 
said  omnipotently)  penetrating ! " 

Who  does  not  perceive,  in  the  fact  that  God 
appears  in  his  word  to  have  harmonized  the 
claims  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  appointment 
of  Christ  to  be  our  Mediator,  and,  in  so  doing, 

*  Dr.  Seattle.  Part  II.  eh.  ii. 
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to  have  laid  the  world  under  an  infinite  obliga- 
tion to  love  and  serve  him^  a  proper  and  suf- 
fieient  proof  that  he  has  harmonized  the  claims 
of  justice  and  mercy,  and  that  he  has  laid  the 
world  under  infinite  obligation  ?  What  other 
or  stronger  evidence  can  we  have  of  truth  and 
reality,  than  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  impression 
which  the  word  of  God  is  framed  to  produce  ? 
what  other  authority  for  our  faiths  what  other 
test  of  belief  ? 

In  urging  the  impression  which  the  language 
of  Scripture  is  adapted  to  convey  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  submit  that  it  bears  upon  a  ques- 
tion mooted  even  by  those  who  believe  that 
our  Saviour  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
as  a  substitute  or  surety  for  the  guilty, — the 
question  whether  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  origi- 
nated in  absolute  necessity  and  the  nature  of 
things,  or  whether  mankind  might  have  been 
saved  by  any  other  provision  of  divine  wisdom- 
Bishop  Butler  suggests  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  a  very  great  impropriety  in 
such  a  question.*  Its  impropriety  may  con- 
sist in  its  casting  a  doubt  on  the  infinite 
value  of  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
thereby  disturbing  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  inestimable  fruits 

*  Analogy,  Part  11.  ch.  v.  §  5. 
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of  his  mediation — that  sense  of  obligation 
which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  impress  upon  our  minds.  They  re- 
present our  condition  as  sinners,  irrespective 
of  the  interposition  of  our  Saviour,  as  one  of 
imminent  peril,  and  the  most  pressing  emer- 
gency, or,  rather,  of  irremediable  guilt  and 
condemnation ;  and  they  speak  of  that  inter- 
position with  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  men 
who  had  obtained  by  it  a  deliverance  from  the 
worst  and  incalculable  evils.  Whether  they 
record  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  himself, 
or  deliver  truths  which  God  had  immediately 
"  revealed  to  them  by  his  Spirit,"  they  teach 
us  to  regard  our  exemption  from  the  penalty 
of  our  sins  as  the  final  cause,  and  properly 
the  result  of  his  mediation  in  our  behalf;  and 
to  account  an  interest  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  to  be  no  less  needful 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  immortal 
soul,  than  food  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  or 
than  air  and  light  to  vitality  and  enjoyment. 

[Such  a  representation  of  the  work  of  Christ 
in  our  redemption,  by  the  inspired  teachers  of 
our  religion,  ought  surely  to  be  taken  as  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  question,  whether  his 
atonement  for  our  sins  was  strictly  necessary 

f2 
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to  our  spiritual  restoration.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  question  may  be  judged  debatable  on 
other  and  speculative  grounds,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  inquiry,  whether  the  fact  of  our  Sa- 
viour's atonement  be  not  itself  a  demonstration 
of  its  necessity — so  far  as  necessity  can  apper- 
tain to  an  act  of  the  Creator,  and  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  condition  of  the  creature, 
or  the  limitation  of  an  imperfect  and  de- 
pendent being?  It  is  commonly  and  most 
justly  observed,  that  we  may  safely  assert  of 
the  conduct  of  God,  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
stances, that  it  was  the  most  consistent  with 
liis  character,  and  the  best  adapted  to  his 
creatures:  but  may  we  not  reasonably  add, 
that  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  part  of  his 
moral  government  ? — we  say  necessary,  be- 
cause we  suspect  that  to  substitute  most  Jit^ 
or  most  expedienty  would  be  merely  to  change 
the  term.  We  are  fearful  of  limiting  the 
resources  of  the  Deity,  and  of  restricting  him 
in  a  liberty  of  choice.  But  may  not  this  be  a 
fallacious  imagination,  induced  upon  us  by  the 
inferiority  of  our  nature  ?  Is  not  a  liberty  of 
choice,  in  all  human  experience,  a  mark  of 
mental  imperfection  ?  Is  not  the  capability — 
as  we  should  call  it — of  adopting  any  other 
line  of  conduct  but  one,  a  ptoof  that  we  are 
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igDorant  of  the  best;  and  our  freedom  of 
choice^  therefore^  a  witness  to  our  liability  to 
error  ?  Can  there  be  in  the  All-perfect  mind 
any  opposition  of  views,  or  any  conflict  of  mo- 
tives ?  and  if  not,  must  there  not,  conse- 
quently, be  an  absolute  unity  of  purpose? 
We  would  make  no  assertions  on  a  subject 
which  appears  inaccessible  to  finite  intelli- 
gence ;  but  as  we  consider  the  question  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement 
for  our  sins,  to  be  one,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose,  we  may  venture 
to  submit  whether,  in  the  belief  that  God  is  a 
being  of  supreme  intelligence  to  know  "  the 
best,"  and  of  perfect  rectitude  to  choose,  as 
well  as  power  to  accomplish  it,  such  a  question 
can  have  any  rational  existence.  We  might 
indeed  conjecture  what  the  Almighty  would 
do  in  particular  circumstances,  and  be  borne 
out  in  our  anticipations  by  the  discoveries 
already  made  of  his  character  and  will.  But 
when  we  acknowledge  that  he  has  revealed 
his  purpose,  and  constituted  a  particular  eco- 
nomy, all  discussion  respecting  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  appears  to  be  properly  at  an  end. 
The  agency  of  God  has  surely  determined  the 
question,  and  illustrated  the  nature  of  things. 
By  aiming  in  our  inquiries  to  penetrate  beyond 
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the  known  manifestations  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  ascertain,  on  abstract  and  independent 
grounds,  what  we  call  "  the  nature  of  things/' 
we  seem  to  resemble,  not  those  philosophers 
only  who  substituted  theory  for  experiment 
and  observation,  but  those  likewise  who 
turned  aside  altogether  from  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  the  real  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  sought  to  grasp  the  shadowy  abstractions 
of  '*  form"  and  "  essence/'] 

Having  exposed,  as  we  conceive,  the  fallacy 
of  an  explanation  of  the  mediatorial  office 
of  our  Saviour,  propounded  by  those  who 
dispute  the  expiatory  nature  of  his  sacrifice, 
we  shall  offer  some  observations  on  the  parti- 
cular import  of  the  representation  given  of 
him  in  the  text  as  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father;  and  suggest  the  nature  of  those  feel- 
ings which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

While  we  reject  such  a  view  of  the  mediation 
and  advocacy  of  Christ,  as  that  which  has 
been  brought  under  examination,  we  should 
be  careful  so  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
his  advocacy  with  the  Father,  and  so  to  con- 
fide in  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession,  as  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  a  fiiU ,  and  unvarying 
impression  of  an  unity  of  purpose  in  the  Divine 
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Being.  In  the  representation  of  Jesus  Christy 
as  our  *'  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  there  is, 
unquestionably,  a  certain  accommodation  to 
the  weakness  of  human  conception.  Indeed, 
we  are  fully  apprised  that  the  word  of  God 
is  largely  and  most  graciously  adapted  and 
conformed  to  our  modes  of  apprehension,  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  mediation  as  well  as 
other  topics  of  divine  revelation.  But  this 
accommodation  does  not  respect  the  reality 
or  extent  of  Christ's  mediation  in  our  behalf : 
it  does  not  respect  the.  certainty  or  amount 
of  the  obligation  under  which  we  lie  to  him 
for  our  eternal  deliverance ;  but  it  regards 
the  mode  only  in  which  the  interposition  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour  can  most  readily 
enter  into  our  comprehension,  and  take  pos* 
session  of  the  heart  or  affections.  Hence  the 
work  of  Christ,  in  saving  us,  is  illustrated  by 
transactions  which,  in  human  experience,  are 
associated  with  the  most  lively  ideas  of  obli- 
gation, and  the  strongest  sentiments  of  grati* 
tude ;  for  example,  by  the  redemption  of  a 
captive — a  transaction  which  can  only  vir- 
tually, and  not  in  its  circumstances  or  parti- 
cularity, represent  the  mediation  of  our 
Saviour;  and  thus,  in  our  text,  the  undimi- 
nished value,   the   permanent  sufficiency   of 
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his  atonement  is  impressed  upon  our  minds 
by  the  representation  given  of  him  as  our 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  as  "ever 
living  to  make  intercession  for  us.** 

We  derive  from  this  representation  of  our 
Redeemer,  an  express  assurance — certainly 
a  most  comforting  and  animating  assurance — 
that  all  that  he  did  and  suffered  for  us  con- 
tinues to  operate  with  unabated  power  and 
efficacy  on  our  spiritual  and  eternal  interests: 
that  his  sacrifice  is  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance by  the  Deity,  and  supplies  an  im- 
movable, unfailing  ground  of  justification  to 
the  guilty.  As,  however,  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  anger  and  pity  of  the  Almighty, 
we  readily  dissociate  and  reject  from  our  idea 
of  such  principles  in  God,  those  changes  and 
commotions  of  mind  which  belong  to  the 
anger  and  pity  of  human  beings — conformably 
not  more  with  the  conclusions  of  our  own 
reason  than  the  authority  of  the  Scripture 
itself,  which  assures  us,  that  in  God  ^'  there 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning"* 
—in  like  manner  we  receive  the  declaration 
before  us,  that  *'  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous.'*    We  do  not — we  cannot  conceive, 

*  James  i.  17* 
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that  the  advocacy  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our 
behalf  originated  a  change  of  disposition  or 
purpose  in  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  convert- 
ing his  determination  to  inflict  the  sentence  of 
his  law  into  a  wiHingness  to  remit  it ;  or  that 
it  is  the  continual  intercession  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  inclines  the  Father  to  look  with 
pity  and  forgiveness  on  the  penitent  trans- 
gressor. It  is  true,  that  Christians^  in  their 
zeal  to  demolish  the  self-confidence  of  the 
sinner^  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
the  mediation  of  Christ  as  the  basis  of  our 
justification^  have  been  betrayed  into  the  use 
of  language  which,  if  literally  understood, 
would  convey  such  an  impression  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  and  the  office  of  our  all-prevailing 
Advocate ;  and  we  could  cite  instances  in 
which  such  language,  even  though  shielded 
by  the  license  of  poetry,  has  been  caught  up 
and  commented  upon  by  our  opponents,  as 
strictly  proper  to,  and  entirely  warranted  by 
the  common  belief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ 
for  our  sins.  But,  surely,  if  we  would  put 
upon  that  language  a  candid  and  Uberal  con- 
struction, we  must  acknowledge  that  those 
who  employ  it  do  but  intend  to  urge  their 
persuasion,  that  we  cannot  approach  the  Al- 
mighty in  virtue  of  our  own  righteousness ; 
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and  that  unless  the  merits  of  Christ  be  im- 
puted to  us  through  faith »  we  must  inevitably 
sink  under  deserved  condemnation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  undertake  to  justify 
such  language  ;  but  rather  regret  that  the  use 
of  it  should  have  supplied  a  pretext  for  opposing 
and  deriding  an  essential  article  of  our  faith  ; 
nor  do  we  deny  that,  in  some  instances,  such 
language  may  have  been  suggested  by,  or 
have  occasioned,  a  misconception  of  its  import. 
We  must  remark,  moreover,  that  it  is  an 
undue  excitement  of  the  imagination  which 
impels  us  to  dilate  upon  the  images  or  simi- 
litudes, employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
illustrate  the  facts  which  they  declare  and 
the  doctrines  which  they  inculcate — to  expand 
them  into  detail  and  particularity.  Such  a 
custom  grievously  militates  against  the  appa- 
rent consistency  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  it  would, 
indeed,  against  that  of  any  writings  abounding 
in  figurative  and  descriptive  language.  Thus, 
to  imagine  and  depict  the  Son  of  God  as  in 
the  act  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Father 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner,  by  ap- 
pealing to  his  work  and  sufferings  for  our 
sakes — to  represent  him  as  exhibiting  the 
prints  of  his  wounds,  the  memorials  of  his 
passion,  to  appease  his  awakened  wrath,  and 
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to  stay  his  arm  uplifted  to  destroy  us,  is 
an  undue  excitement  of  the  fancy  upon  tHe 
illustration  before  us  —  that  office  of  our 
advocate  which  St.  John  has  ascribed  to  the 
Son  of  God.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Scriptures  which  warrants  such  a  conception 
of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  the  demand  of 
a  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  the  divine 
law — nothing  in  the  necessity  of  a  mediator 
through  whom  we  might  have  access  to  him 
as  the  suppliants  of  his  mercy  and  the  ex- 
pectants of  his  bounty^  which  stands  opposed 
to  that  parental  relation  which  he  is  revealed 
as  sustaining  towards  us^  or  which  should,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  discourage  and  embarrass 
our  highest  confidence  in  Him  as  the  Father 
of  our  spirits. — Nay,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
satisfaction  for  sin — that  there  is  a  Mediator, 
is  everywhere  represented  to  us  as  the  effect 
and  manifestation  of  his  paternal  goodness  and 
compassion,  and  the  wonderful  plan  of  his  own 
infinite  wisdom;  whereby  he  at  once  attests 
the  rectitude  of  his  laws,  upholds  the  honour 
of  his  government,  and,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
empts the  guilty  from  the  desert  of  their 
transgressions,  being  "just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."      But  we  need 
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not  insist  upon  a  fact  so  abundantly  asserted 
in  the  word  of  God.     It  is  undeniable  that^ 
while  the  Scriptures  assume  a  distinction  of 
Persons  in  the  one  God^  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  offices  which  they  severally  sustain 
in  the  economy  of  our  salvation,  they  teach  us 
to  regard  our  redemption  as  equally  the  act  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy   Spirit. 
However  they    may   exceed  and  baffle   our 
comprehension  by  the  use  of  language  imply- 
ing a  plurality   of  persons — ^intelligent   sub- 
sistences possessing  attributes  of  a  person — in 
the  mysterious,  inscrutable  being  of  the  one 
God,   they  leave  us  in   no   perplexity   with 
regard  to  the  absolute  unity  of  his  will  and 
purpose — the  unity   of  his   will   to  save  us. 
The   same  Apostle  who  represents  the  Son 
of  God  as   our  Advocate  with   the   Father, 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Divine  character 
under  the  single  attribute  of  love — ''God  is 
love."      We  are  taught,  then,  to  apply  the 
subject  before  us  as   a  ground   of  unmixed 
confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  Deity  ;  and 
assuredly,  on  reflection,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  it  holds  out  to  us  a  most  needful 
encouragement  in  our  approaches  to  his  foot- 
stool, and  is  fraught  with  peculiar  consolation 
to  every  penitent  believer  in  the  Gospel. 
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The  individual  who  implores  any  favour 
from  another,  naturally  casts  about  for  some 
plea  of  merit  to  allege  in  his  behalf.  Especially 
if  he  seeks  to  avert  a  punishment  which  he 
dreads,  or  sues  for  forgiveness,  he  naturally 
looks  around  for  some  circumstance  of  excuse 
or  palliation — that  is,  for  some  remaining  por- 
tion of  desert,  however  scanty ;  so  that  his 
petition  may  not  appear  altogether  extravagant 
and  presumptuous.  And  does  not  this  desire 
of  assuming  an  appearance  of  justice  and  con- 
sistency in  the  requests  which  we  prefer  to  a 
fellow-creature,  attend  us  in  our  supplications 
to  Almighty  God?  Do  we  not  commonly 
deem  it  of  importance  that  we  should  have 
some  plea  to  allege  in  our  behalf,  in  order 
to  procure  his  favour  and  compassion  ?  We 
may  be  conscious,  it  is  true,  that  we  are  not 
innocent  or  meritorious,  but  sinful  creatures, 
and  cannot,  in  rectitude,  demand  any  benefit 
at  his  hands,  whether  needful  to  our  welfare 
here  or  hereafter ; — yet  is  it  not  natural,  when 

we  approach  His  footstool,  to  fix  upon  some 
redeeming  trait  in  our  character — to  task  our 
memory  for  some  pious  and  virtuous  actions 
which  we  may  halve  performed — ^to  look  for 
something  which  may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation 
of  his  displeasure,  and  may  support  the  hope 
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of  his  forgiveness  ?  Now,  this  great  requisite 
in  our  prayers  to  God — a  sufficient  plea  in  our 
favour — one  for  which  we  raay  securely  and 
couiSdently  trust  we  shall  be  heard,  is  offered 
us  in  the  mediation  and  advocacy  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  it  may  well  excite  our  wonder,  that, 
devoid,  as  we  confess  ourselves  to  be,  of  per- 
sonal or  inherent  worthiness,  we  do  not  feel 
more  deeply  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  plead,  in  our  prayers  for  pardon 
and  life  eternal,  that  name  by  which  we  are 
called.  The  remembrance  of  a  life  compara- 
tively virtuous  and  holy,  or  the  consciousness 
of  a  prevailing  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  indeed  most  consolatory  and  valuable  to 
the  suppliant  for  divine  mercy;  inasmuch  as 
it  demonstrates  his  experience  of  the  practical 
effects  which  the  mediation  of  Christ  was 
designed  to  produce ;  and  is  consequently  in- 
dispensable to  his  actual  participation  of  its 
benefits.*  Accordingly,  St.  John,  immediately 
after  declaring  the  advocacy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
affirms  an  obedience  of  the  divine  command- 
ments to  be  the  certain  and  only  test  of  a  true, 
availing  knowledge  of  God : — ^^  Hereby  we  do 
know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  com- 

*  The  connexion  of  "  works"  with  **  faith"  in  our  jus- 
tification is  treated  at  length  in  this  volume. 
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mandments."  Nevertheless,  as  on  the  one  hand, 
our  works  of  holiness — of  piety  towards  God 
and  benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
could  in  themselves  have  no  virtue  of  merit  or 
atonement ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  our  want 
of  them  in  past  time  cannot  disqualify  us,  if 
sincerely  penitent,  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  a  just  God,  We  have  a  more  powerful 
Advocate,  a  more  prevailing  Intercessor — One 
who,  in  seeking  our  acquittal  from  the  sentence 
against  us,  and  ''  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness,"  asserts  his  right  to  them  as 
the  desert  of  his  own  immaculate  righteous- 
ness— the  just  purchase  of  his  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  For  '*  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world." 

The  question,  then,  which  it  mainly  concerns 
us  to  resolve,  arises  from  ourselves.  Are  we 
sincere  and  earnest  in  the  confession  of  our 
sins,  and  our  prayers  for  forgiveness  ?  Do  we  in 
our  hearts  repent  of  our  offences,  and  resolve 
in  the  help  of  God  to  forsake  them  ?  The  wil- 
lingness and  the  sufficiency  of  our  Advocate 
with  the  Father  we  may  entirely  believe,  and 
account  to  be  above  all  question, — yes,  though 
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our  past  life  may  have  been  defiled  with  wilful 
and  heinous  sins,  or  all  devoted  to  our  owii 
pleasures  and  objects — wholly  unproductive  of 
''  the  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God/' — 
that  life  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  Lord, 
who  bought  it  with  the  price  of  his  own.  Still 
may  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  all-prevailing 
advocacy  of  our  Saviour,  to  obtain  for  us  the 
liberty  of  serving  God  acceptably,  and  without 
the  torment  of  fear.*  For  what  end  did  He 
interpose  as  our  Mediator  with  God,  but  to 
obtain  for  us  that  best,  that  perfect  liberty? 
For  what  else  did  He  quit  the  throne  of  heaven, 
tabernacle  in  our  flesh,  and  endure  the  cross  ? 
And  his  power  is  equal  to  the  extent  of  his 
benevolence,  and  the  greatness  of  his  purpose : 
''He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them/'f 

•  1  John  iv.  18.  f  Heb.  vii.  25. 
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And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep;  for  now  is  our  salvation  nea/rer 
Hmn  when  we  believed. 

The  precise  import  of  the  term  "salvation,"  in 
these  words,  is  not  material  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  cited  them.  We  receive  it, 
however,  in  its  more  frequent  and  comprehen- 
sive sense,  as  signifying  the  final  redemption 
of  believers  in  the  world  to  come.  But  some 
eminent  commentators  understand  *'  salvation" 
in  this  passage,  to  import  a  deliverance  which 
the  Christians  were  about  to  experience  from 
the  persecution  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With- 
out undertaking  a  particular  examination  of  the 
reasoning  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  lest 
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it  be  supposed  that  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  text  is  wholly  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  test  of  criticism ;  and  our  application  of  it 
to  the  subject  of  this  discourse  may  seem  to  be 
a  mere  accommodation  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  application  of  the  passage  to  an  ex- 
pected liberation  of  the  Christians  from  their 
Jewish  persecutors,  is  judged  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  context ;  inasmuch  as  the  Apostle  had 
been  admonishing  his  brethren  of  the  duty  of 
forbearance  towards  their  enemies,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  God 
only  to  inflict  retribution :  a  duty,  it  is  added, 
which,  as  the  wrath  of  heaven  was  about  to 
fall  on  their  adversaries,  it  was  especially 
necessary  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
practise.*  Now,  in  reply  to  this  construction 
of  the  text,  we  must  observe  that  the  injunc- 
tion, "Avenge  not  yourselves ;  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wrath" — occurring,  as  it  does,  at 
no  less  a  distance  than  ten  verses  preceding 
the  words  in  question — is  one  of  a  long  series 
of  commands  and  prohibitions,  of  the  most 
general  nature,  and  diversified  application, 
comprising,  we  might  almost  say,  a  synopsis 

*  This  application  of  the  passage,  however,  is  maintained 
on  ground  somewhat  different  by  Whitby, 
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of  the  Christian  morality^  and  having  as  little 
reference  to  a  peculiarity  of  existing  circum- 
stances^ or  an  approaching  crisis  of  a  temporal 
nature^  as  it  were  possible  to  conceive.  The 
exhortation  preceding  the  text  is  one  of  the 
utmost  comprehension : — "  Render,  therefore, 
to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom 
fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  man 
any  thing;  but  to  love  one  another:  for  he 
that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law." 
The  referience  of  the  text,  then,  to  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  of  a  temporal  nature. 
Can  hardly  be  supported  by  the  connexion  in 
which  it  stands. 

Moreover,  the  history  and  writings  of  the 
first  Christians  offer  little  ground  for  the  sup- 
position, that  they  anticipated  a  conjuncture 
when  the  opportunity  would  be  afforded  them, 
as  a  community,  of  retaliating  on  their  adver- 
saries, whether  Jews  or  Pagans :  when  their 
enemies,  fallen  into  their  power,  and  pro- 
strate at  their  feet,  would  either  tempt  their 
vengeance,  or  prove  their  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance. The  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  relative  to  their  persecutors,  are 
rather  exhortations  to  fortitude  and  patience, 
than  dissuasives  from  revenge;  bespeaking  a 

g2 
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condition  of  actual  suffering  from  their  malice, 
or  a  continual  dread  of  their  power :  a  condi- 
tion from  which  no  salvation  appeared  to  await 
them  but  in  the  grave ;  or,  rather,  in  that  *'  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory," 
to  which  the  grave  would  conduct  them.* 

We  shall  only  add  that,  in  understanding 
the  text  to  refer  to  the  final  salvation  of  be- 
lievers, we  do  but  class  it  with  a  number  of  other 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  who, 
to  animate  the  hopes  of  their  brethren,  or  to 
stimulate  their  dihgence  in  their  holy  calling, 
were  continually  reminding  them  of  the  short- 
ness of  that  time  which  separated  them  from 
a  better  and  an  enduring  state  of  existence* 
'*  But  this,  I  say,''  writes  St.  Paul  on  another 
occasion,  "  the  time  is  short :   it  remaineth, 

• 

*  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  applying  the  passage  to  a 
temporal  deliverance,  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  classical  signification  of  the  phrase  d^oreg  tov  Kaipoy. 
Kmpog,  it  is  isaid,  expresses  a  particularity  of  time,  and 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  future,  alludes  to  some 
event  immediately  about  to  take  place.  But  however  the 
import  of  that  term  may  be  limited  in  classical  usage,  it 
bears  no  such  specific  and  restrained  signification  in  the 
New  Testament.  For  example,  it  is  applied  to  the  space 
allotted  to  repentance,  the  season  of  probation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2; 
Ephes.  V.  17)  ;  and  more  particularly,  it  occurs  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  as  parallel  to  the  text,  which  obviously  refers  to 
the  close  of  life. 
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that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had  none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though 
they  wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice^  as 
though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy, 
as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that 
use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it"*— an  admo- 
pition  by  which,  it  is  evident,  he  intended  to 
prepare  his  readers,  not  for  a  temporal  vicissi- 
tude merely — not  for  a  change  of  one  scene 
for  another  in  the  drama  of  life,  but  for  its 
final  close;  "for,"  he  adds,  ''the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  The  phraseology, 
however,  "  knowing  the  time,"  is  confessedly 
peculiar,  and  might  possibly  warrant  the  con- 
clusion of  Locke,  that  St.  Paul  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  in  his  own 
life-time,  had  he  not  apparently  disavowed 
such  an  expectation  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians.t 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  it  is  not  essential 
to  our  purpose  to  establish  that  sense  of  the 
term  *'  salvation"  in  the  text,  which  we  have 
preferred  to  affix  to  it.  The  fact  to  which 
we  would  direct  attention,  is,  that  in  common 

*  1  Cor.  vii,  29 — SI.  The  last  clause  appears  to  have 
been  much  better  translated,  ^*  and  they  that  use  this  world 
as  not  using  it." 

f  Chap,  ii. 
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with  numerous  other  passages  in  the  aposto^- 
lical  writings,  it  exhibits  an  attitude  of  the 
mind,  or  a  state  of  the  feelings  with  relation 
to  a  future  existence,  which  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  first  believers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  which  Christians  very  rarely  at- 
tain in  our  own  time — never,  it  is  probable, 
in  an  equal  degree.  We  allude  to  their 
more  lively  and  energetic  hope  of  immortality ; 
amounting,  as  it  would  seem,  to  an  actual 
desire  of  an  early  transition  from  the  present 
world — a  feature  of  character  abundantly  wor- 
thy of  inquiry  and  reflection. 

The  words  of  the  text,  you  perceive,  were 
not  properly  words  of  fearful  warning,  or 
solemn  admonition:  otherwise,  indeed,  than 
indirectly,  or  by  implication,  to  any  who  might 
have  been  living  in  disobedience  of  the  Gos- 
pel.*    On  the  contrary,  they  must  have  been 

*  We  take  the  words  "  Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out 
of  sleep,"  to  be  a  rhetorical  manner  of  speaking.  They  can 
hardly  be  understood  to  infer  that  there  was  a  prevailing 
insensibility  to  the  Gospel  among  those  who  professed  the 
belief  of  it :  an  inference  which  were  in  ill  keeping  with,  the 
suggestion,  '^  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer."  In  the  same 
manner,  we  cannot  suppose  the  language  which  follows  to 
imply  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  addicted  to 
*'  rioting  and  drunkenness,"  &c. ;  but  that  the  Apostle 
aimed  to  support  their  virtuous  resolutions,  by  contrasting 
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conceived  in  a  spirit  of  delighted  and  even 
triumphant  expectation,  and  are  in  unison  with 
tones  of  encouragement  and  gratulation.  The 
Apostle  did  not  call  upon  his  fellow-christians 
to  reflect  upon  the  time  which  had  passed  since 
the  Gospel  was  made  known  to  them,  with  a 
view  to  admonish  them  that  the  space  allotted 
to  the  reformation  of  the  guilty  was  drawing  to 
a  close ;  that  the  period  was  imminent,  when 
the  offer  of  an  all-sufficient  atopement  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  of  a  sanctifying 
power  to  succour  them  in  the  work  of  their 
salvation,  would  be  eventually  withdrawn ;  and 
when  their  destiny  would  be  irreversibly  fixed 
for  happiness  or  misery.  Nor  did  he  remind 
them — and  to  notice  this  is  more  pertinent  to 
the  purpose  for  which  we  have  called  attention 
to  his  language — >nor  did  he  remind  them  of 
the  lapse  of  years,  to  suggest  the  reflection 

the  holiness  to  which  the  Gospel  had  called  them  with  the 
d^rading  excesses  of  the  heathen — excesses  which,  on 
embracing  Christianity,  and  emerging  from  ^'  the  night'* 
of  Paganism,  they  had  doubtless  abandoned.  We  may 
state  distinctly,  that  by  *'  the  night*'  in  the  words  *'  the 
night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,"  we  understand  the 
ignorance  of  true  religion  which  preceded  Christianity. 
**  The  day"  had  dawned  upon  the  Christians  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  GK)spel,  and  the  hopes  which  it  had  inspired ; 
and  was  advancing  to  its  meridian  brightness  in  the  fruition 
of  the  heavenly  state,  their  final  salvation. 
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that  they  must  soon  expect,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  to  be  called  to  resign  their  life  into  the 
hand  of  Him  who  gave  it ;  and  that,  therefore^ 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  detach  their 
affections,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the 
present  world,  and  so  to  break  the  shock 
of  separating  from  it  for  ever.  No — he  called 
upon  them  to  look  back  on  the  time  which 
had  passed  since  they  had  first  believed  the 
Gospel,  in  order  to  excite  and  fill  their  minds 
with  the  animating  persuasion,  that  the  ac* 
complishment  of  their  salvation  was  propor- 
tionately nearer — that  the  term  of  their  sacred 
warfare  was  at  hand,  and  the  crown  of 
righteousness  well  nigh  won.  He  called  upon 
them  to  behold  in  the  vestiges  of  the  past,  the 
tokens  of  their  approaching  immortality ;  and 
apprised  them  that  the  dawn  of  the  everlasting 
day  had  already  broken  upon  them,  awaking 
the  hopes  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  man  kin  d. 
He  announced  to  them,  as  matter  for  rejoicing, 
that  their  connexion  with  this  world  was  coming 
to  an  end ;  for  that  soon  they  would  exchange  it 
for  that  life  which  had  been  redeemed  from  sin 
and  the  grave  by  the  humiliation  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God — a  life  for  ever  disburthened 
of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  dread  of 
retribution — for  ever  discharged  of  pain,  grief. 
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want,  and  fear — of  all  evil,  bodily  and  mental — 
a  life  of  which  the  most  enlightened,  capacious, 
and  well-ordered  minds,  even  in  the  hour  of 
their  purest  satisfaction,  in  their  highest  con- 
sciousness of  knowledge,  and  rectitude,  and 
security,  and  power,  can  attain  but  a  faint  con- 
ception— unknown  to  the  experience,  and 
surpassing  the  imagination  of  mortal  man. 

That  life — the  end  and  scope  of  salvation-— 
the  Apostle  announced  to  be  nearer  to  the 
Christians  than  when  they  first  believed  the 
Gospel;  and  in  urging  this  reflection,  as  a  most 
encouraging  incentive  to  renewed  and  perse- 
vering exertions  in  their  holy  calling,  it  cannot 
bedoubted  that  he  adapted  his  strain  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Christian 
mind — that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  it,  participated  in  the 
spirit  with  which  he  himself  was  animated. 
It  merits  observation,  therefore,  that  this  and 
other  passages  in  the  Epistles,  expressing  an 
ardent  hope,  and  exulting  anticipation  of  the 
heavenly  state,  describe  with  unexaggerated 
truth  the  feelings  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
contemporaries.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that 
they  made  no  pretension  to  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  to  which  they  were  strangers,  or  that 
they  were  guiltless  of  hypocrisy — of  this  their 
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history  precludes  every  reasonable  doubt — 
but  that  they  were  wholly  uninfluenced  in  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  by  any  prevail- 
ing strain,  or  established  form,  of  religious 
discourse  and  conversation ;  and  that  their 
writings  were  simply  and  exclusively  tran- 
scripts from  their  own  feelings  under  existing 
circumstances.  Their  language,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  classed  with  that  which  is  customary 
with  preachers  of  subsequent  and  our  own 
time ;  who,  in  exalting  the  tone  of  their 
discourses  to  the  height  of  apostolical  argu- 
ment and  exhortation,  more  frequently  de- 
liver such  sentiments  as  they  desire  to  feel 
and  awaken,  than  those  which  they  actually 
feel  or  have  the  power  to  awaken — beyond, 
at  least,  the  excitation  of  the  hour.*  The 
earliest  Christians  wrote  and  uttered  what 
they  did  feel.  They  made  known  their  indi- 
vidual and  actual  experience,  when  they 
declared  "  the  lively  hope "  to  which  they  had 
"  been  begotten  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead  :"f  when  they  rejoiced  in  the 

*  We  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  intimate  that  such 
a  tone  of  discourse  is  otherwise  than  useful.  It  may  be 
greatly  useful,  to  enlist  and  fortify  the  judgment,  and  to  fix 
the  determination  in  the  practice  of  religion. 

f  1  Pet.  i.  3. 
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nearness  of  their  salvation,  and  spoke  of  "  a 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  As  the 
"  sons  of  God/'  and  the  "  heirs  of  salvation/' 
they  as  sensibly  desired  and  anticipated  their 
heavenly  inheritance,  as  the  heir  of  an  earthly 
estate  looks  forward  to  the  termination  of 
liis  minority,  the  period  when  he  shall  appro- 
priate and  fully  enjoy  his  inheritance.  Their 
posture  of  mind  towards  the  future,  was,  indeed, 
"  an  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.*'* 
Now  it  were  presumptuous  to  pronounce 
on  the  feelings  of  Christians  universally,  re- 
lative to  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  the 
earth,  and  their  nearer  approach  to  the  eternal 
world,  some  of  whom,  we  can  well  conceive, 
may  have  attained  an  assurance,  and  may  enjoy 
a  foretaste  of  their  state  in  glory,  far  above 
the  experience,  and  even  the  observation  of 
the  preacher.  But,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be 
readily  acknowledged,  that  with  this  hope  of 
the  earliest  Christians,  so  "  full  of  immortality" 
— this  vivid  presentiment  of  the  state  of  hea- 
ven, the  generality  of  believers  are  unapt  and 
unable  to  sympathise.  We  do  not  speak  of 
those  who  are  Christians  in  name  and  pro- 
fession only — not  in  spirit  and  determination ; 

*  Rom.  viii.  19. 
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who,  so  far  from  rejoiding  that  their  salvation  is 
nearer,  are  careless  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  offered  them ;  and  can  endure  to 
live  in  uncertainty  of  its  final  attainment — 
nay,  in  actual  danger  of  its  forfeiture.  We 
speak  of  those  who  are  practically  concerned 
in  the  prosecution  of  eternal  life,  and  whose 
peace  of  mind  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
hope  of  its  attainment.  However  ^such  may 
value  the  promise  of  immortality  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  eternal  truth,  and  with  whatever 
satisfaction  they  may  appropriate  that  promise, 
yet,  surely,  the  increasing  proximity  of  the 
life  to  come  produces  no  sensible  augmen- 
tation of  their  happiness ;  and  indeed  no  one 
would  think  of  suggesting  to  the  most  earnest 
of  his  fellow  Christians,  as  a  topic  of  gratu- 
lation,  or  even  of  comfort,  the  certainty  or 
probability  of  his  speedy  translation  into  the 
world  of  spirits : — unless  indeed  that  Christian 
were  torn  with  bodily  anguish,  or  his  spirit 
sorely  pressed  with  the  load  of  life. 

The  considerations  which  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  forces  upon  our  minds  are  of  a  pen-f 
sive,  if  not  of  a  melancholy  nature.  We  reflect, 
in  sadness,  that  the  larger  and  fairer  portion 
of  our  days  is  consumed ;  that  the  tide  of  our 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  is  ebbing ;  that  age 
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is  fast  approaching ;  that  death  is  less  distant ; 
— not  that  ''our  salvation  is  nearer."  We 
are  tasked  to  habitual  and  intent  meditation 
on  the  objects  of  our  faith^  to  be  enabled  to 
contemplate^  without  regret  and  mournful- 
ness,  the  transitory  nature  of  our  life — the 
inroads  of  time  upon  our  frame — the  symp- 
toms of  a  perishable  being — the  decay  '*  of 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  ;*'  albeit 
*'  we  know*'  that  *'  if  it  were  dissolved^  we  have 
a  building  with  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/'* 

We  are  far,  we  need  hardly  say,  from  in- 
ferring that  the  hope  of  immortality  hath 
forsaken  us  ;  but  were  the  sculptor  to  attempt 
a  faithful  representation  of  that  attribute  of 
our  mind,  could  he  animate  the  marble  beyond 
the  expression  of  vitality  ?  Could  he  erect 
the  brow,  dilate  the  eye,  and  present  the 
figure  in  the  act  qf  stretching  forward— lightly 
touching  and  scarcely  resting  on  its  pedestal  ? 
Could  he  indicate  any  higher  degree  of  hope 
than  is  visible  in  the  composed  features  of 
patience  and  resignation  ?  In  truth,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  prospect  of  immortality  that 
occupies  our  thoughts,  as  the  stern  necessity 
of  dying;    and  conscious,  as  we   are,    of  a 

*  2  Cor.  V.  1. 
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natural  recoil  from  dissolution,  and  an  in- 
stinctive tenacity  of  life — pertaining,  it  nvould 
seem,  to  its  continuance  and  preservation — 
reflecting  how,  under  the  maturing  influence 
of  habit  and  custom,  the  affections  implanted 
by  nature  strike,  and  twist,  and  spread  their 
roots  in  the  earthly  soil,  we  deem  it  well,  if 
we  can  receive  the  summons  of  death  in  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  as 
to  one  whose  will  concerning  us  we  believe  to 
be  merciful — we  desire  to  obey — we  abhor  to 
dispute. 

It  was  not  so  to  the  first  generation  of 
Christians.  They  were  not  thus  loath  to  quit 
their  hold  of  life.  They  did  not  fold  so  closely 
about  them  this  mortal  garment — "  the  vile 
body,"  as  they  called  it,  *'  which  was  to  be 
changed  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious 
body"  of  their  Saviour.  They  feared  no  blow 
to  their 'affections — no  disruption  of  the  ties 
of  friendship  —  no  violent  shock  to  their 
habitual  feelings  and  associations.  The  sight, 
the  bent  of  their  minds,  was  directly  heaven- 
ward. They  antedated  all  good,  foretasted  all 
happiness,  in  the  future  state.  Their  faith  was 
^'  the  substance"  of  all  they  "  hoped  for,"  and 
in  embracing  it  they  felt  at  once  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  new  and  an  immortal  life.  Receiving, 
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in  its  full  import,  the  promise  of  their  Re- 
deemer, "Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die/'  they  banished  the  idea 
of  death,  dropped  the  usage  of  the  word,  and 
'  saw  in  the  aspect  of  their  lifeless  friends  the 
face  of  sleep.  Truly  it  was  the  language  of 
experience,  the  utterance  of  their  own  feelings 
— *'Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished 
death  ;"*  having  left  not  a  trace  of  his  domi- 
nion, not  a  fragment  of  his  sceptre,  and  only 
the  memory  of  his  name.  It  seemed  that 
already  "the  last  enemy"  was  "  destroyed" — 
the  terror  of  him  gone — "  swallowed  up  in 
victory."f 

Now,  if  there  be,  in  reality,  this  difference 
between  ourselves  and  the  first  Christians,  it 
is,  certainly,  our  duty  and  our  wisdom  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  it :  to  ascertain 
whether,  and  how  far  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
difference  in  external  circumstances,  and  in 
what  degree  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a  defect 
in  the  conduct  of  our  own  minds,  as  the 
subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  the  heirs  of  a  heavenly  inheritance. 
Inasmuch  as  that  desire  and  lively  expectation 
of  an  immediate  transition  into  the  heavenly 
state,  which  distinguished  the  first  Christians, 

*  2  Tim.  i.  10.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 
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was  the  growth  of  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
is  undeniably  proper  and  needful  that  we 
should  be  apprized  of  the  fact,  lest  the  con-» 
sciousness  of  our  own  comparative  insensibility 
' — the  quiescence  of  our  feelings,  when  con- 
templating that  perfection  of  our  nature  which 
awaits  the  true  believer  in  the  life  to  come — 
contemplating  it,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  aa 
the  basis  of  a  deliberate  preference,  or  as  sup- 
plying the  governing  motive  of  conduct,  but 
as  the  immediate  object  of  desire  and  antici- 
pation,— lest  this  consciousness,  we  say,  should 
engender  an  unreasonable  disquietude,  or 
doubt  of  the  integrity  of  our  religious  prin- 
ciples. On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  there 
may  be  ground  to  believe  that  this  comparative 
inertness  of  our  feelings  towards  the  heavenly 
state,  is  resolvable  into  strictly  moral  causes, 
it  must  needs  suggest  a  reason  of  self-reproach 
and  humiliation,  and  should  excite  us  to  a 
more  diligent  preparation  for  a  future  life« 
How  indeed,  as  believers  in  the  Gospel,  can 
we  look  upon  that  attitude  of  mind  in  which 
the  first  Christians  expected  their  final  change 
— their  more  than  fearlessness  of  dying — their 
waiting,  as  "  mortal**  men,  to  *'  put  on  immor- 
tality,** as  *'  corruptible  *'  beings,  "  to  put  on 
incorruption" — how  can  we  contemplate  this 
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loftiness  in  human  spirits,  without  desiring  to 
approach  it,  as  nearly  as  a  difference  in  our 
condition  or  endowments  may  allow  ? 

We  can  hardly  ascribe  that  expectant  ardour 
which  distinguished  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
immortality,  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  a 
recent  communication  to  the  world,  thereby 
inferring  that  the  assurance  of  a  future  hap* 
piness  was  new  to  the  human  mind.  For,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
previously  existing,  we  may  readily  gather 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  from 
other  sources,  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
same  cast  of  thought,  the  same  tone  of  feeling, 
distinguished  themselves,  and  their  fellow 
Christians,  from  their  first  conversion  to  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage:  a  period  long  enough  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  have  become 
familiar  to  their  apprehensions,  if  this  could 
have  quenched  their  aspirations  after  a  purer 
life,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  had  lent  a  radiance 
to  *'  the  day-star  that  had  risen  in  their  hearts.'' 

Nor  should  we  easily  accede  to  the  opi-^ 
nion  that  they  looked  for  the  second  glorious 
advent  of  our  Redeemer  during  their  own 
lives:  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  ad* 
verted  to — namely,  that  St.  Paul  expressly 

H 
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disclaimed  the  intention  imputed  to  him^  of 
fixing  the  time  of  our  Lord's  second  coming, 
and  St.  Peter  expected  to  quit  his  tenement  of 
flesh  before  that  great  event  and  crisis* — but 
because  a  continual  reference  to  the  specific 
period  of  their  Lord's  coming— to  the  question 
whether  it  would  take  place  a  few  years — say 
thirty,  or  even  a  hundred — sooner  or  later, 
appears  to  be  a  habit  of  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  scope  of  their  minds ;  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  merge  such  ideas  of  comparative 
duration  in  the  eternity  which  lay  before  them, 
and  the  momentous  nature  of  that  last  alter- 
native which  awaited  all  the  generations  of 
men.  We  find  it  di£Scult  to  conceive  that  that 
Apostle  could  have  been  occupied  from  week 
to  week,  or  month  to  month,  or  year  to  year, 
with  the  imagination  that  he  would  be  living 
on  the  earth  to  witness  the  second  coming  of 
our  Redeemer — that  Apostle,  who,  to  fortify 
the  minds  of  his  brethren  against  a  particular 
objection  of  unbelievers  and  scofiers  at  their 
creed,  aimed  to  impress  them  with  this 
sublime  and  affecting  conclusion  : — *'  But, 
beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.     The  Lord 

*  2  Pet.  i.  14. 
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is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some 
men  count  slackness ;  but  is  longsufifering  to 
us-ward^  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance/'* 

There  was,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  the 
experience  of  the  first  Christians,  which  may 
account,  in  a  very  great  measure,  for  the 
unusual  tendency  of  their  feelings  towards  the 
world  to  come.  They  embraced  Christianity 
with  the  resolution  and  the  prospect  of  sacri- 
ficing, in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  happiness  of 
the  present  state;  and  were  consequently 
prepared  to  entertain  a  more  lively  as  well 
as  habitual  impression  of  a  future  life.  But 
this  important  fact  demands  a  more  particular 
consideration  than  can  be  included  in  our  pre- 
sent limits;  and  we  shall  therefore  resume  the 
subject  in  a  second  discourse. 

In  adverting,  however,  to  that  sacrifice  of  the 
present  world  which  the  first  believers  of  the 
Gospel  made  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of 
their  Redeemer,  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  of 
those  moral  causes,  those  qualities  of  mind, 
which  operate  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  loosen  the  bonds  which  attach 
us  to  this  world,  and  to  supplant  the  fear  of 
death  with  the  hope  of  immortality.      We 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9. 
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cannot  but  perceive  that  they  must  have 
derived  an  assurance  of  their  title  to  the 
eternal  inheritance  ''reserved  for  them  in 
heaven/  from  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  on 
their  own  principles  of  conduct :  from  their 
voluntary  exposure  to  the  worst  persecution 
as  the  followers  of  Christy  and  the  decisive 
change  of  character  in  general,  which  they 
underwent  in  becoming  Christians.  It  is  ma- 
nifest from  the  words  ''  Now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed/'  that  they  had 
3,  clear  persuasion  that  their  course  of  life  was 
such  as,  if  persevered  in,  would  ensure  their 
salvation:  that  their  faith  in  the  mediation 
of  their  Saviour  was  of  a  vital,  availing  nature. 
They  had  actually  noted  the  auspicious  era 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  felt  and  exem- 
plified the  power  of  their  religion,  and  passed 
into  a  new,  a  holy  life,  from  a  death  of 
"  trespasses  and  sins.**  Moreover,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  obedience  to  God,  they  must  have  been 
acutely  conscious  of  that  innate  corruption, 
that  proneness  to  sin,  which  resists  the  dic- 
tates of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  renders 
the  practice  of  holiness  a  continual  labour, 
and  an  unceasing  warfare.  That  they  were 
very  much  alive  to  the  pollution  and  degra- 
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dation  of  all  wickedness^  in  thought  as  well  as 
in  deed,  to  the  remains  and  working  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  is  conspicuously  evident  in  the 
apostolical  writings  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  this  must  have  induced  a  certain  im- 
patience of  the  present  life,  and  promoted 
their  desire  of  that  state,  where  *'  the  spirits 
of  the  just  are  made  perfect,"  and  where^  in  the 
unbroken  service  of  God,  there  is  "  perfect 
freedom/'  Thus  far  they  were  indebted  for  the 
unearthly  character  of  their  minds  to  principles, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religious  exhortation 
to  inculcate ;  and  our  common  vocation  and 
privilege  as  Christians  to  attain  and  cultivate. 

In  concluding  this  subject  for  the  present, 
we  should  remember  that  St.  Paul  reminded 
his  brethren  that  **  their  salvation  was  nearer," 
principally  for  a  practical  purpose :  to  incite 
them  to  a  more  determined  self-denial,  a  firmer 
control  of  their  appetites  and  passions,  and  a 
more  devout  and  assiduous  discharge  of  their 
various  duties.  Now  although,  for  whatever 
reasons,  we  may  not  be  prepared — even  the 
most  zealous  and  conscientious  amongst  us — 
to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  thought  that  we 
are  continually  advancing  towards  the  invisible 
state ;    yet,    surely,   we   must  deem   it  inex- 
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pressibly  important^  that  we  should  all  be 
supplied  with  a  constant  and  growing  incentive 
to  that  holiness — that  rectitude  of  purpose 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  which  is  the 
essential  preparation  for  life  eternal.  Such 
an  incentive  is  pressed  upon  us  in  the  re- 
flection—  which  the  more  frequently  it  has 
been  urged  upon  us,  the  more  important  it  is 
now  to  entertain — that  the  lapse  of  time — 
the  tide  of  years — of  days  —  of  hours  is  in- 
cessantly bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  period,  when  our  salvation  —  our  deli- 
verance from  the  guilt  of  sin^  with  all  the 
evils  which  it  has  brought,  or  threatens  to 
inflict  upon  mankind,  shall  be  finally  secured, 
or  become  eternally  hopeless — when  the  prize 
of  an  immortal  happiness  shall  be  for  ever 
lost  or  won: — that  that  awful  moment  is 
nearer  when  the  character  shall  have  taken 
its  last  and  indelible  impress  from  all  those 
objects  which  tempt  our  integrity,  divide  our 
choice,  and  contest  the  dominion  over  us  in 
this  probationary  state  of  existence ;  and  when 
God  will  pronounce  of  him  that  is  unjust, 
"  Let  him  be  unjust  still" — of  him  that  is 
filthy,  "  Let  him  be  filthy  still"— of  him  that 
is  holy,  "  Let  him  be  holy  still/'*     With  this 

•  Rev.  xxii.  11. 
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reflection  habitually  in  our  minds^  we  cannot 
but  be  prompted  to  a  more  provident  care  of 
our  spiritual  interests,  and  "  a  greater  diligence 
in  making  our  calling  and  election  sure/' 
And,  doubtless,  in  attaining  that  assurance, 
we  take  the  most  effectual  means  of  acquiring 
that  actual  and  growing  satisfaction  with 
which  the  first  Christians  contemplated  the 
end  of  their  days  upon  the  earth  ;  regarding 
it  no  otherwise,  it  would  seem,  than  as  the 
accomplishment  of  their  final  deliverance  from 
death  and  sin.  Assuredly,  that  ^'  good  hope"^ 
will  afford  us  a  profound  consolation  in  the 
afflictions,  be  they  ever  so  many  and  severe, 
which  may  await  us  in  this  life,  and  sustain 
our  fortitude  in  the  most  trying-^the  mortal 
hour.  Even  now  we  may  banish  the  fear  of 
death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  confiding  in 
the  mercy  of  that  Being  who  "  knoweth  our 
fi'ame/'  and  compassionates  our  weakness,  be 
enabled  to  say,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff,  they  comfort  me."* 

•  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 
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SERMON   V. 


ROMANS   XIII.    11. 

For  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we   ] 

believed. 

In  the  last  discourse^  we  took  occasion  from 
these  words^  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  the  increased 
proximity  of  a  fiiture  state  of  existence  should 
have  been  regarded  by  the  first  Christians^ 
not  merely  as  an  argument  for  applying  a 
more  earnest  attention  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel^  or  for  withdrawing  their  affections 
from  the  objects  of  a  fugitive  world,  but  as 
a  topic  of  gratulation ;  and  remarked  that  it 
evinced  a  state  of*  the  feelings  relative  to  the 
life  to  come,  a  liveliness  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation, which  Christians  rarely  attain  in  our 
own  time.  However  we  may  be  solaced  in  our 
departure  from  this  world  by  our  faith  in  the 
Gospel,  and  however  reconciled  to  the  com- 
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mon  necessity  of  dying,  it  is  not  our  wont  to 
felicitate  ourselves  or  our  fellow  Christians 
on  our  approach  to  a  future  and  superior 
condition  of  existence;  and  however  con^ 
cemed  and  successful  in  ensuring  our  final 
salvation,  we  are  not  habitually  conscious  of 
an  additional  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  the 
reflection  that  '^  our  salvation  is  nearer,"  by 
a  certain  space  of  time,  "  than  when  we  be- 
lieved." Without  attempting  a  full  and  con- 
clusive exposition  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
characteristic  of  the  first  Christians  might  be 
traced,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  peculiar' 
views  and  anticipations  relative  to  the  present 
world,  with  which  they  assumed  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  The  subject  is  not  one 
of  speculation  merely ;  but  may  tend  to  the 
comfort  of  some,  who  lament  their  inability 
to  participate  in  their  feelings,  and  is  surely 
applicable  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
us  all.* 

It  would  argue,  we  apprehend,  a  somewhat 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 

*  The  topic  may  be  of  use  on  another  account-^-to 
remove  an  imputation  on  the  sincerity  or  self-knowledge  of 
Ghiistians :  for  we  have  heard  their  defect  of  such  feelings, 
spoken  of  as  though  it  betrayed  the  absence  of  a  true 
belief  of  Christianity,  or  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  a  future 
happiness* 
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our  nature,  to  suppose  that  the  perfect  and 
enduring  happiness  of  the  heavenly  state, 
however  firmly  believed  and  expected  by  the 
Christian,  would,  in  itself  considered,  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  his  desire  of  immediately  enter- 
ing upon  it,  and  create  an  increasing  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  he  was  continually  ap- 
proaching it.  In  order  that  he  should  thus 
contemplate  the  exchange  of  his  earthly  con- 
dition for  the  state  of  heaven,  it  were  not 
sufficient  that  he  entertained  the  expectation 
of  an  indefinitely  greater  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come,  than  he  had  experienced,  or 
could  hope  to  realize,  in  the  present  state — 
it  were  not  sufficient  that  he  should  be  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire,  common  to  all  mankind, 
of  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  enjoyments,  or 
of  bettering  his  condition  :  he  must  have 
surrendered  the  world  *'  that  now  is,"  and 
have  overcome  the  love  of  life.  For  the 
strength,  the  tenacity  of  this  principle,  the 
love  of  life,  is  not  strictly  proportioned  to 
the  happiness  which  our  life  is  felt  to  confer — 
not  properly  determined  by  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  The  aged  are  not  always 
alienated  from  the  love  of  life  by  a  blunted 
sense  of  its  pleasures,  or  an  acuter  feeling  of 
its  pains  and  infirmities ;  nor  do  the  wretched 
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find  a  certain  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  brevity,  or  the  prospect  of  its  end.  On 
the  contrary,  our  life  may  have  been  to  us 
an  incessant  scourge ;  a  series  of  ineffectual 
efforts,  and  disappointed  hopes ;  every  page 
of  the  volume  of  our  earthly  destiny  may  have 
been  perused  in  sadness,  and  blotted  with  our 
tears,  and  each  successive  page  we  may  tremble 
to  unfold ;  yet  do  we  pore  and  linger  upon 
that  volume,  and  are  loath  that  it  should  be 
for  ever  closed: — in  the  hope,  undoubtedly, 
that  happiness  is  yet  before  us — but  to  sustain 
that  hope,  with  such  a  memory  of  the  past, 
how  importunate,  unreasoning,  and  unteach- 
able  is  the  love  of  life  ! 

It  is  too  true  that  many  of  us,  and  most  if 
not  all  at  some  seasons,  must  confess  to  the 
accusation  of  the  great  poet  and  observer  of 
mankind — for  an  accusation  it  is  to  a  Chris- 
tian— that  we  are  moved  by  '^  the  dread  of 
something  after  death,"  and  ''would  rather 
bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  those  we 
know  not  of"  —  that  '*  conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us."  But  if  this  be  the  great  and 
universal  cause  of  our  cleaving  to  life  in  the 
experience  of  its  evils,  we  have  nothing  farther 
to  explain  in  the  character  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians :  for,  assuredly,  they  had  no  such  dread 
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of  .something  after  death,  of  unknown  ills  in 
futurity.  They  owned  a  firmer  belief  in  the 
Gospel  of  their  salvation  :  they  prized  it  more 
highly,  and  obeyed  it  more  conscientiously. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  so  condemnatory 
of  our  character  as  professed  believers  of 
Christianity.  Our  attachment  to  a  troubled 
life  is  equally  a  principle  of  our  nature,  as  the 
affection  which  lingers  in  the  breast  of  a 
parent  towards  an  obdurate  and  impracticable 
child.  That  child  interrupts  and  essentially 
impairs — not  increases — the  happiness  of  those 
who  nourish  and  protect  him;  there  is,  it 
may  be,  no  worse  disturber  of  their  peace,  no 
equal  cause  of  sorrow  and  vexation ;  yet  not 
until  disobedience  shall  have  become  insup- 
portable, and  reformation  hopeless,  will  pa- 
rents, in  general,  disown  their  offspring ;  and 
not  until  life  exceeds  the  powers  of  endurance, 
do  we  ordinarily  prefer  the  alternative  of 
dying,  and  turn  a  wishful  eye  to  the  sepulchre 
as  an  asylum  from  despair.  But,  pursuing 
this  topic  no  farther,  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  the  check  which  the  believer  experiences 
to  his  desire  of  a  better  state  of  existence,  or 
his  unreadiness  to  rejoice  at  the  apparent 
nearness  of  his  salvation,  is,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  the  effect  of  a  natural,  spontaneous 
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attachment  to  the  life  of  this  world ;  and  can- 
not^ of  necessity^  infer  a  want  of  preparation 
for  the  heavenly  inheritance,  or  a  disesteem 
of  its  blessedness  and  value. 

But  the  love  of  life,  however  generally  and 
palpably  disproportioned  to  the  happiness 
which  life  communicates,  is  far  from  being 
independent  of  the  control  of  the  judgment. 
In  common  with  other  affections  of  the  mind, 
it  is  not  only  susceptible  of  restraint  from 
considerations  of  a  general  nature,  but  may 
be  actually,  and  even  permanently  suspended 
by  the  force  of  a  master-motive.  The  religious 
principle,  for  example,  or  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  Almighty  God,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  dread  of  his  displeasure,  and  the 
desire  of  a  happiness  extending  through  the 
whole  duration  of  oiir  being — a  being  never 
to  be  annihilated — is  all-sufficient  to  burst 
asunder  the  complicated  ties  which  bind  us 
to  this  world,  and  to  exterminate  in  the  rea- 
sonable mind  the  love  of  life ;  for  *'  what  is 
a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 
maa  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"*  Such 
was  the  ruling  principle,  and  such  the  peculiar 
effect  of  its  ascendency,  in  the  minds  of  the 

•  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
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first  Christians.  They  were  especially  pre- 
pared to  entertain  the  desire^  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  expectation  of  a  future  state,  because  the 
successful  prosecution,  the  actual  attainment 
of  their  salvation,  involved  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  the  present  world,  and  abandoning 
the  hopes  of  life. 

The  Christian  religion,  on  various  accounts, 
exposed  its  earliest  professors  to  the  certain 
enmity  of  their  fellow  men,  exasperated  even 
to  an  unsparing  cruelty,  and  a  deadly  ani- 
mosity. Whatever  intervals  of  quiet  they 
might  have  enjoyed  from  the  persecution  of 
their  adversaries,  or  whatever  might  have 
been  the  amount  of  their  actual  suffering, 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  in  assuming  the 
name  of  Christ,  they  were  premonished  to  ex^^ 
pect  the  worst  afflictions  that  could  befall 
them ;  and,  as  far  as  any  hope  of  happiness 
in  "  this  life  only  "  could  attach  to  them,  to  be, 
as  St.  Paul  indeed  described  them,  ^'  of  all 
men  most  miserable." *  They  were  called  upon 
to  make  a  mental,  prospective  surrender  of 
whatever  confers  a  value  On  our  merely  earthly 
existence;  to  renounce  their  mortal  self;  to 
forego  the  welfare  and  the  consolations  of  this 
world.     Our  Saviour  expressly  and  peremp- 

♦  1  Cor.  XV..  19. 
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torily  demanded  in  his  disciples  a  readiness  to 
resign  their  entire  property^  to  separate  from 
their  nearest  connexions^  and  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  his  sake.  He  exacted  a  dis- 
regard, a  contempt  of  life  altogether  —  (an 
exaction  which,  it  may  be  justly  inferred, 
must  have  exposed  his  pretensions  to  a  rigo- 
rous scrutiny) — "  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
'^  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
"  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.*  He 
"  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  he 
"  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it 
"  He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me." — The  spirit  of  these  declarations  is 
for  all  time.  The  principle  of  allegiance  to 
Christ  must  be  supreme  and  absolute  in  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  and  can  suffer  no  abate- 
ment in  its  force.  That  principle,  however, 
operated  in  the  first  Christians  under  especial 
circumstances,  and  therefore  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  sense  of  obligation  to  their 
Redeemer  was  necessarily  associated  with  a 
feeling  of  exposure  to  violence,  imprisonment, 
to  torture,  and  to  death;  and  consequently 
tended  to  suppress    the  growth  of    earthly 

*  John  xii.  25. 


if 
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attachments,  and   to   extirpate  the  love  of 
li£e. 

It  is  possible  so  to  preconceive  and  antedate 
the  dopm  of  mortality^  as  to  surmount  the 
fear  of  it,  and  even  to  spurn  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation :  as  was  exemplified  in  a 
plague  of  this  city,  when  numbers,  looking  on 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  as  inevitably 
foredoomed  to  die,  sunk  into  an  utter  and 
profound  insensibility  to  the  world  and  its 
conqems — abandoned  all  defensive  precaution 
against  the  pestilence  that  was  raging  around 
them — sought  no  help,  and  offered  none — 
but  tarried  on  the  earth  like  spirits  lingering 
near  their  unburied  remains.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistles  which  seem  to  manifest 
a  similar  excision  of  the  affections  from  all 
merely  sublunary  objects ;  and  to  be  the  ex^ 
pressions  of  a  mind  to  which  the  world  was 
accounted,  in  no  qualified  sense,  to  have  been 
''  crucified."  It  is  to  be  accounted  as  ■*  cru- 
cified "  to  all  believers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their, 
inalienable  obligation  to  forsake  and  aJi)har» 
^e  evil  that  is  in  it — ^the  sin  which  was  at 
once  expiated  and  condemned  in  the .  cruci- 
fixion of  their  Redeemer.  But  fw  the  reason 
which  we  have  stated,  the  world  was  cruci- 
fied to  the  first  Christians,  not  in  its  sinful 
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pleasures  only^  but  in  its  lawful  pursuits  and 
most  innocent  enjoyments.  Hence  they  were 
singularly  capacitated^  not  merely,  in  common 
with  ourselves,  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
and  value  of  their  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
but  to  welcome  its  nearer  approach,  and  to 
hail  every  harbinger  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
They  saw  the  repose  and  beatitude  of  the 
heavenly  world  in  complete  and  most  alluring 
contrast  with  their  earthly  state  and  prospects, 
and  were  enabled  with  the  full  stretch  of  the 
soul's  desire  after  happiness,  with  the  entire 
grasp  of  their  affections,  to  "  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.*' 

But  farther,  as  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
mise and  expectation  of  their  reward  in 
heaven,  that  they  had  voluntarily  consented 
to  this  abandonment  of  temporal  interests, 
the  strength  and  liveliness  of  that  expectation, 
or  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment, 
was  essentially  necessary  to  sustain  their  de- 
termination, and  enable  them  "  to  endure  to 
the  end."  They  stood  in  urgent  need  of  the 
assurance  that  *^  their  salvation  was  nearer 
than  when  they  believed;"  for  what  was  to 
encourage  them  in  their  great,  but  lone  and 
perilous  enterprise? — to  assuage  the  remem- 
brance of  all  which  they  had  parted  from — 
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to  dull  the  edge  of  human  regrets — ^to  fill  up 
the  gaping,  frightful  void  in  their  imagination  ? 
They  had  left  behind  them  the  old  and  known 
world,  and  were  embarked  in  quest  of  distant 
lands,  steering  an  untried  course  —  devoted 
voyagers  of  faith  and  hope — and  what  reflec- 
tion was  there  to  support  their  fortitude,  to 
refresh  their  spirits,  and  preserve  their  fide- 
lity, but  the  thought  that  the  troubled  sea  on 
which  they  were  tossed  was  bearing  them  to 
a  fairer  region  ?  And  what  could  captivate 
their  eyes,  and  raise  their  shouts  of  joy, 
but  the  tokens  of  their  approaching  it — the 
plants  of  its  soil  which  at  length  were  seen  to 
float  upon  the  surges  ? 

It  may  be  added,  that  so  complete  a  sacri*- 
fice  of  earthly  happiness,  and  devotion  to  a 
life  of  suffering,  must  have  lent  an  incitement 
to  that  holiness  of  character,  and  that  deter- 
mined resistance  of  corrupt  propensities,  which 
constitutes  the  proper  ground  of  Christian 
assurance,  the  only  sure  prognostic  of  our 
salvation.  Having,  at  once  and  for  ever,  re- 
nounced  the  world,  and  accounting  its  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  as  irrecoverably  gone, 
they  fought  the  evil  that  was  in  it  at  a  great 
advantage.  An  historian  remarks  of  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae,  that  *'  they  smote  their  ene- 
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mies  like  men  who  fought  in  revenge  for  their 
death."*  The  first  soldiers  of  Christ  were 
inspired  with  a  kindred  spirit  in  their  eooflict 
with  the  world.  Dead  to  it  in  their  own  per- 
suasion, they  warred  against  it  with  a  single 
determination  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  name,  and  to  cover  themselves 
with  eternal  glory. 

If  the  distinction  pointed  out  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  Christians  and  our 
own,  be  correct  and  substantial,  we  have, 
together  with  a  signal,  triumphant  testimdny 
to  the  power  of  our  religion,  a  considerable 
explanation  of  the  disparity  of  our  feelings, 
as  compared  with  theirs,  in  the  prospect  of 
immortality.  Our  governing  principles  of 
action  must  be  identical  with  those  by  which 
they  were  swayed :  we  must  decidedly  prefer 
the  service  of  our  Redeemer  to  any  pleasures 
or  advantages  which  the  world  can  yield  us : 
we  must  mainly  pursue  our  future  and  eternal 
welfare.  But  if  the  prospect  of  sufiering  and 
dying  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  imposed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  very  greatly  relaxing 

*  .  .  .  Caedunt,  sternuntque  omnia ;  ut  qui  sciant  se 
pugnare  non  spe  victoriae,  sed  in  mortis  ultionem.  —  Just. 
Ub.  ii.  c.  11 . 
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their  earthly  attachments,  or,  rather,  of*  dis-? 
severing  them  altogether — of  spurning  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  ordinary  objects  of 
desire  and  expectation ;  then  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  their  feelings,  with  regard  to 
a  future  life,  should  have  been  of  a  more  deter-* 
mined  and  fervent  character  than  our  own« 
Such  a  condition  of  obtaining  salvation  must 
have  brought  with  it  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
natural  desire  of  immortality,  together  with 
an  urgent  sense  of  the  opposition  to  be  oveiv 
come  in  order  to  its  realization  ;  inspiring  an 
unusual  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Chris- 
trnn  warfare ;  giving  rise  to  an  era  of  rdigious 
achievement  and  daring — to  what  may  be 
termed  the  heroic  age  of  Christianity.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  if  we  be  not  required 
to  meet  that  particular  test  by  which  they 
were  tried  in  the  service  of  our  Redeemer — 
to  be  in  immediate  and  constant  preparation 
for  the  endurance  of  suffering,  and  the  willii^ 
sacrifice  of  our  lives — if  the  pursuit  of  our 
salvation  be  consistent  with  the  comforts  and 
endearments  of  our  earthly  state,  then  the 
love  of  life  will,  of  necessity,  exert  and 
i^engthen  itself  as  a  part  of  our  nature, 
adhere  to  us  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  divide 
our  affections  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  world. 
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It  is  stilly  and  ever  must  be,  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  tutor  the  mind^  as  much  as  lieth  in  us>  to 
an  indifference  to  the  world  "  that  now  is :" 
but^  in  the  first  Christians^  this  principle  was 
put  into  active  operation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  religious  course;  was  conti- 
nually wrought  into  the  habit  of  their  minds 
by  the  conduct  imposed  upon  them ;  and  was 
consequently  strengthening  every  day  of  their 
lives.  With  us  it  is  left,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  be  acquired  by  studious  land 
habitual  reflection. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  peculiarity  in  the 
"circumstances  of  the  first  Christians  far  two 
reasons : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  consideration  of  it 
should  allay  any  inquietude  of  conscience 
towards  God,  any  doubt  of  his  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  our  worship  and  service,  which 
may  have  been  awakened,  not  by  the  com- 
misi^on  of  known  sin,  not  by  a  practical 
disregard  of  religion,  but  by  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  a  defect  of  liveliness  in  the  hope  of 
immortality,  or  the  want  of  that  joy  at  the 
hearer  approach  of  our  salvation,  which,  it 
might  seem  reasonable  to  conclude,  those 
would  feel  who  were  sincerely  concerned  to 
obtain    it,    and    really    believed    themselves 
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WAiranted  by  the  word  of  God  to  expect  it ; 
andMrhich  was  in  reality  experienced  by  many, 
whose  steps  we  profess  to  follow^  and  whp 
now  ^'  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises."  It  is  surely  important  that  such 
a  state  of  our  minds,  relative  to  a  future  life, 
should  be  ascribed  to  its  true  source^  and  that 
no  imaginary  barrier  should  be  interposed  to 
the  most  ready  communion  with  the  Father 
of  our  spirits^  and  the  firmest  assurance  of 
our  eternal  salvation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  to  observe, 
that  we  should  greatly  misconceive  this  dif- 
ference between  ourselves  and  the  first  be- 
lievers of  the  Gospel — we  should  give  it  a 
most  undue  and  pernicious  prominence,  were 
we  to  deduce  from  it  any  excuse  for  that 
impatience  and  dejection,  that  want  of  forti- 
tude and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  so  many  of  us  betray, 
when  called  to  endure  affliction ;  to  beat  the 
loss  of  wealth  or  friends;  to  suffer  pain  of 
body;  or  to  face  the  apparently  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  It  is  admitted  and  indis- 
putable, that  the  complexion  of  thought 
induced  by  a  profession  of  the  Gospel,  at 
the  period  of  its  first  promulgation,  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  nourish  an  actual  desire 
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of  another  and  a  better  state ;  and  to  cast  a 
radiance  on  the  aspect  of  futurity^  which  to 
our  minds  it  cannot,  speaking  generally^  be 
expected  to  exhibit.  So  much  must  be 
allowed  and  pointed  out  to  inform  the  con* 
science  of  the  Christian ;  and,  it  might  b^ 
added,  to  rebut  the  imputation^  not  unfre* 
quently  put  upon  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
that  we  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and 
indulge  in  mere  declamation.  Accordingly, 
it  is  no  reason  of  surprise  or  reproach,  9^d 
infers  no  disparagement  to  the  power  of  our 
religion,  that  the  most  pure-hearted  of  Chris- 
tians, the  most  rich  in  faith  and  charity,  should 
feel  m  affection  to  this  Hfe  and  its  eiyoyf 
ments,  and  at  thought  of  parting  with  them 
*'  should  drop  some  natural  tears,  but  wipe 
them  soon ;"  should  be  rather  engaged  in 
disciplining  and  preparing  themselves  for  their 
departure,  at  whatever  period,  from  this 
world,  in  a  resigned  and  hopeful  spirit  towards 
God,  tha^  borne  up  and  elated  with  the  pro- 
spect of  immortality,  and  the  increasing  nearr 
ness  of  their  salvation  :— "  God  knoweth  our 
frame;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
But  if,  while  we  are  naturally  careful  to  preserve 
our  life,  or  improve  our  earthly  condition, 
we  demur  to  relinquish,  at  the  bidding  of  our 
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Maker,  that  happiness  which  he  has  here-^ 
tofore  bestowed  upon  us;  if  we  repine  and 
murmur  at,  and  muse  discontentedly  on 
the  ills  befalling  us,  and  the  lot  appointed  to 
us  here ;  if  we  seek  to  evade  the  conviction 
of  our  mortality,  and  cannot  look  on  death 
but  with  terror  and  dejection  ;  if,  as  the 
sources  of  our  happiness  on  the  earth  are 
wasting  and  drying  up,  from  whatever  causes 
— calamitous  reverses,  or  wrongs  inflicted  on  us 
by  our  fellow-creatures,  or  their  hard,  unkindly 
usage,  or  a  morbid  frame,  or  the  weight  of 
years,  and  the  approaching  term  of  life — ^we 
do  not  realize  a  substantial  and  growing  con- 
solation  in  the  belief  of  those  "  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises"  which  are  given 
us  in  **  the  word  of  life,*'  "  the  Gospel  of  our 
salvation  ;'* — then,  indeed,  we  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  exemplifying  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumstances different  from  those  of  the  first 
Christians — we  are  not  yielding  to  a  necessity 
of  our  complicated  frame — but,  so  far  as  we 
are  thus  clinging  to  things  sensible  and  presesft, 
we  are  betraying  a  deficiency  of  the  prineipk 
by  which  they  were  mainly  actuated — we 
'*  lack  the  spirit"  they  were  "  of." 

In  truth,  the  main  consideration  for  us  all, 
suggested  by  the  example  of  the  first  Christians, 
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is,  that  when  we  look  at  their  {Comparative  in-* 
difference  to  the  business  and  pleascHred  (^this 
worlds  we  are  looking  at  an  attribute  of  mind, 
which  was  the  fruit  and  recompense  of  a  great 
and  sustained  act  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  devotion  to  his  service :  obedience 
which  involved  a  degree  of  self-renunciation 
never  surpassed,  if  equalled.     Consequently, 
we  are  forced  to  reflect,  that  if,  at  the  bidding 
of  their  divine  Master,  and  ''  for  his  name's 
sake/'  they  **  forsook  houses,  or  brethren^  or 
sisters,  or  £ather,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands  ;^*  and  if  it  be,  as  it  undeniably 
is,  the  essential  duty  and  exalted  privilege  of 
all  Christians  to  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  attain 
an  affinity  to  their  character ;  then  must  we 
ourselves  be  prepared  at  the  same  command, 
and  for  the  same  end,    to  consent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  property,  friends,  health,  and  Ufe, 
ki  a  satisfying  persuasion  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, etiabliiig  us  to  say  "  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."    It  is  no  reproach,  we  repeat, 
thatlvd  are  subject  to  a  mental  conflict  in  thuis 
mbmitting  to  the  Divine  commandment  Who 
shall  tell  the  inward  struggle  which  such  a 
sacrifice  as  Christ  demanded  mt^  have  cost 
bis  faithful  followers  at  the  first  publication  of 

'  ♦  MattHXix.29. 
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the  Gospel  2  Their  distinction  was,  that  they 
were  led  into  that  conflict  at  once,  at  the  out* 
set  of  their  career;  and  afterwards  pursued 
their  course,  as  though  they  had  but  to  secure 
and  complete  their  victory.  But,  sooner  or 
later,  we  must  expect  a  trial,  we  know  not 
how  severe,  of  our  fortitude  and  devotion  to 
the  will  of  God ;  and  be  it  then  our  timely  and 
constant  endeavour,  with  earnest  prayer,  to 
be  imbued  with  that  life  and  energy  of  faith, 
which,  in  "  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,"  ''  made 
them  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that 
loved  them."*  With  a  view  to  this  great  end, 
it  remains  to  suggest  an  important  admonition, 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  our  thoughts,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
first  Christians:  an  admonition  which  it  is 
a  manifest  object  of  the  sacred  writings  in 
general  to  impress  upon  our  minds. 

A  prevailing  sense  of  danger,  and  exposure 
to  the  severest  trials  of  their  fortitude,  rendered 
them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  attractions 
of  a  future  state,  and  urged  them,  we  may  well 
conclude,  to  a  more  earnest  preparation  for 
their  heavenly  inheritance.  The  fact  suggests 
that  mood,  or  habit  of  reflection,  with  regard 
to  our  future  destiny  in  this  world,  which  we 

*  Rom.  viii,  37- 
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should  morie  especially  cherish  as  the  servants 
of  Christy  and  candidates  for  that  ''  life  and 
immortality  >Yhich  he  hath  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."  We  are  not  indeed 
required  to  maintain  the  profession  of  our 
faith  at  the  hazard  of  our  earthly  possessions^ 
and  in  imminent  danger  to  our  persons  and 
lives;  nor,  surely^  as  we  trust,  is  it  a  necessary 
or  common  effect  of  a  conscientious  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  to  provoke  the 
frowns  or  contempt  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
But,  should  we  indulge  ourselves  in  anticipa* 
tions  of  prosperity  in  this  world  ?  Should  we 
deliver  up  our  imagination  to  the  visions  of 
pleasure,  or  the  prospect  of  power  or  distinc- 
tion ?  Should  we  expect  a  series  of  successes, 
or  auspicious  conjunctures  of  events,  to  distin* 
guish  our  career  ?  Should  we  look  for  nothing 
but  justice  and  generosity  from  our  fellow- 
men  ? — In  a  word,  should  we  assure  our- 
selves of  a  course  of  happiness  in  the  world 
that  now  is,  and  .nourish  the  energy  of 
hope  in  the  pursuits  of  this  life?  By  such 
a  conduct,  or  rather  misguidance  of  our 
thoughts,  we  should,  of  necessity,  incur  the 
peril  of  regarding  this  life  as  our  only  or 
sufficient  portion,  and  of  despising  *^  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance."      For   we    are 
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inadequately  moved  by  the  single,  unaided  love 
of  holiness:  the  desire  of  happiness  is  inter- 
woven in  our  frame  with  the  love  of  rectitude, 
so   finely  and  complicately,  that  the  human 
intellect  is  continually  feeling  for  the  place  of 
their  connexion,  and  is  tempted  to  believe  their 
identity*  To  encounter  with  success  the  power 
of  temptation,  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the 
passions,  we  should  seek  to  be  fortified  with  .a 
persuasion  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  world 
to  our  capacities  and  desires,  and,  especially, 
of  our  exposure  to  manifold  adversity^     We 
should  direct  our  forethought  to  the  ills  which 
beset  and  threaten  us,  the  troubles  '*  to  which 
man  is  born  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards."    We 
should    forebode   disappointments    and  cala- 
mities, and  think  of  inherent  diseases,  and 
inevitable  death.     *'  We  should  dwell,"  as  a 
great  monitor  of  "holy  living*'  has  written,  **  in 
the   suburbs    and   expectations  of   sortows." 
Whether  our  actual  experience  in  this  world 
would  be  the  worse  or  the  better  in  this  habi- 
tude of  thought,  we  leave  to  your  philosophy 
to  determine.      It    is    the  province   of  the 
preacher  to  present  this  life  in    the  aspect 
which  it  bears  towards  that  which  is  to  come : 
as  a  school  of  religious  wisdom,  a  preparation 
for  immortality.     Regarding  it  as  such,  how- 
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ever,  we  all  know  that  affliction  is  our  ap- 
pointed   preceptor  —  an   essential    means    of 
chastening   and  purifying    our  spiritual  and 
immortal  nature.     But  as  rational,  prospec- 
tive beings,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  affliction  is  limited  to  the  period 
of  its   actual  experience — to  the  weeks,  or 
days,    or    hours,    in    which   we   are    imme- 
diately sensible  of  pain  and   trouble.      We 
are,  at  this  moment,  every  one  of  us,  under 
the  chastisement  of  the  Almighty,   whereby 
he  manifests  his  paternal  character,  and  con- 
sults for  the  welfare   of  his   intelligent  off- 
spring.   For  he  has  instructed  us  all  to  expect 
md   prepare    to   su£fer.      He    has    exposed 
us  all  to  calamitous  reverses ;  made  us  all 
accessible  to  disease ;  and  subjected  us  all  to 
the  stroke  of  death.     Thus  has  he  qualified 
us  all,  and  at  this  moment,  to  feel  the  want  of 
that  faith  which  is  ''  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.*' 
Thus  has  he  ministered  a  present,  universal, 
and  most  powerful  motive  to  the  prosecution 
of  our  Christian  calling — to  our  active  pre^ 
parittion  for  a  world,  where  there  is  no  s^tse 
of  insecurity,  and  no  dread  of  suffering,  and 
wh^re.  they  die  no  more.* 

♦   Luke  XX.  36. 
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It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  have  too  freely 
assumed  the  prevalence  of  those  feelings  towards  a  future 
state,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  first  Christians ;  inas- 
much as  we  find,  in  the  Epistles  addressed  to  them,  not 
only  exhortations  to  fortitude,  but  many  admonitions  and 
warnings  against  immoral  conduct,  and  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  the  objects  of  this  world.  But,  undoubtiedly,  such 
admonitions  were  necessary,  if  not  especially  so,  at  the 
original  publication  of  Christianity :  for  besides  that  worldly 
pleasures  and  concerns  would  present  the  great  obstacle  to 
ii\ie  first  step  in  a  Christian  course,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  morality  taught  in  the  Gospel  was  not  only  greatly 
above  the  common  practice  and  example,  but  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  had  been  previously  inculcated  by  the  professed 
teachers  of  virtue.  And  though  we  may  well  conclude,  that 
persons  who  had  so  little  to  hope  for,  and  so  much  to  dread 
in  this  world  as  the  first  Christians,  would  be  powerfully 
stimulated  to  a  scrupulous  obedience  of  the  Gospel ;  yet  it 
is  quite  possible — indeed,  it  must  be  inferred  from  passages 
in  the  Epistles,  that  there  were  some  amongst  them  who 
were  disposed  to  attach  an  unreasonable  importance  to 
an  intrepid  profession  of  their  faith :  to  derive  from  it  an 
apology  for  vicious  excesses,  or  serious  omissions  of  Chris- 
tian duty.  Moreover,  we  do  not  forget  that  they  were  less 
exposed  to  persecution  at  some  periods  than  at  others,  and 
had  seasons  of  comparative  rest  and  security  from  their 
enemies ;  when  it  might  have  been  more  needful  to  warn 
them  in  general  against  the  common  temptations  to  evil 
and  the  seductive  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  is  observable, 
indeed,  that  in  some  of  the  Epistles,  there  is  little  or  no 
allusion  to  their  persecutors. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  we  presume,  that  the  sincere 
and  resolute  followers  of  Christ  actually  experienced  those 
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feelings  with  relation  to  a  future  state,  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  them,  with  whatever  mixture  or  interruption. 
It  is  enough,  then,  if  we  have  rightly  assigned  a  principal 
cause  oT  those  feelings.  We  have  not  attempted  to  present 
a  portraiture  of  the  primitive  Christian  character  in  all  its 
features,  and  under  every  change  of  external  circumstances. 
In  remarking  the  fact  itself,  that  the  first  Christians  were 
peculiarly  characterised  by  lively  impressions  of  a  future 
state,  we  are  in  no  degree  singular.  Paley,  in  particular, 
has  taken  notice  of  it,  (Evidences,  chap.  vi.  §  6,)  and  refers 
it  to  '*  a  miraculous  evidence  coming  with  full  force  on  the 
seises  of  mankind."  His  observations  on  it,  however,  are 
incidental  to  his  discussion  of  another  topic,  and  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  express  his  conclusive  judgment  on  the 
subject  Had  it  been  his  particular  purpose  to  account  for 
that  impression  of  a  future  state,  which  he  ascribes,  in 
strong  terms,  to  the  first  Christians,  however  much  he 
might  have  attributed  to  a  miraculous  evidence,  he  surely 
could  not  have  overlooked  altogether  ^'  those  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  sufierings,"  which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
invaluable  work,  he  shows  it  to  be  probable  from  "  the 
nature  of  the  case,"  that  they  underwent  in  the  profession 
and  extension  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  surprising,  indeed, 
that  a  mere  glance  at  their  posture  of  mind  towards  futurity 
did  not  bring  their  peculiar  circumstances  before  him. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  effect  of  a  miraculous  evidence  on 
the  first  Christians ;  but  in  justice  to  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding discourses,  we  must  contend  that  their  impressions 
of  a  future  state  are  far  more  satisfactorily  explained  by. 
their  afiSicted  and  exposed  condition  in  this  world.  What 
the  effect  of  miraculous  evidence  actually  was,  must  to  us 
be  very  much  matter  of  speculation  and  conjecture.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  would  promote  the  im- 
pression of  a  future  state  otherwise  than  by  establishing  a 
confident  expectation  of  it.  It  could  not,  as  we  conceive, 
impress  the  belief  of  a  future  life  with  any  peculiar  force  on 
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tb^innigiMtioii;  exe^  fli'tb^  case  of  tfie  Apostles,  Wbd 
torn  tiio  ijaebkydy  of  their  Master.  Btd;  however  this  be^ 
and  without  inqairing  whether  there  be  not  thousands  in 
onr  inrn  tkne/  who  beMeve  the  reality  of  a  future  state  as 
fimdy  as  the  first  Ghtistians,  certain  it  is,  that  if  we  be 
Ghristians  in  more  thaii  the  name,  our  faith  in  the  Gospel 
must  be  of  such  a  nature,  so  firm  and  steadfast,  that  i^ 
would  enable  us,  at  the  manifest  command  of  Christ,  to 
imitate  the  first  Christians  in  a  voluntary  resignation  of  all 
that  we  possessed  or  hoped  for  in  this  world.  But  the  first 
Christians  actually  made  such  a  resignation,  and  Christians 
in  our  time  do  not.  To  what  then  shall  we  ascribe  that 
more  ardent  expectation  of  a  future  life,  which  took  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  the  former  ? — ^to  a  superior  d^ree 
of  strength  in  the  conviction  of  its  reality,  or  to  a 
frame  or  habitude  of  mind  induced  by  a  sacrifice  of  earthly 
enjoyments?  There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  th^ 
question. 

Had  the  external  circumstances  of  the  first  Christians 
occurred  to  the  recollection  of  Paley,  he  would  not  have 
cited  their  experience,  as  a  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
impression  of  a  future  life  may  be  "  oyerdone ;"  that  it  may 
so  seize  and  fill  the  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the 
cares  and  ofiices  of  men*s  several  stations.  If  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  with  such  a  prospect  in  this  world  as  our  Saviour 
had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  set  before  his  disciples, — 
a  prospect  which,  it  is  evident  from  their  history,  was,  in 
no  small  measure,  realized — we  can  hardly  wonder  if  they 
felt  **  no  anxiety  for  worldly  prosperity,  or  even  for  a 
worldly  provision," — ^if  they  felt  this  concern  in  no  degree 
comparable  with  men  of  other  times  and  other  circum- 
stances. Whatever  place  in  their  thoughts  was  allowed 
them  for  the  desire  of  a  worldly  provision,  *'  the  stimulus  of 
secular  industry,'*  in  intervals  of  quiet  and  freedom  from 
their  persecutors,  these  were  seasons  which  they  had  not 
been  encouraged  to  look  for,  and  were  probably  too  brief 
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and  oneertaiii  to  alter  very  materiidly  tke  eait  ol  theb 
reflections.  The  path  "  through  much  tribulation"  lay  ttfll 
before  them  **  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

In  ar^Rnary  drcumstaneetf  the  feelings,  we  appiefaend, 
are  so  powerfully  attracted  and  preoccupied  by  present 
objects,  and  the  attachment  to  life  is  so  strong,  that  were  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  as  firm  and  constant  as 
any  conviction  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  the  impression 
of  it  could  scarcely  be  **  overdone"  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians ;  or  rather,  as  that  phrase  seems  open  to  question,  the 
desire  of  realizing  their  expectation  of  a  better  life  could 
scarcely  become  so  urgent  as  to  create  an  impatience  in 
waiting  for  the  period  of  its  accomplishment,  and  dispose 
them  to  n^ect  the  duties  of  the  present  state — could 
scarcely  be  such  as  to  afford  them  occasion  for  that  resig- 
nation to  a  protraction  of  life  which  was  expressed  by  St. 
]?auL  (FLU.  i.  23.) 
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SERMON  VI. 


I.  JOHN  II.  15 — 17* 

Lw)e  Wit  the  worlds  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  worlds  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  hut  is  of 
the  world.  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
ahidethfor  ever. 

The  force  and  propriety  of  this  admonition 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  We  are  not  prompted 
to  a  disobedience  of  our  Maker  by  a  distinct 
inclination  and  purpose  to  offend  him;  nor  are 
we  endangered  in  our  spiritual  welfare  by  a 
general  indifference  to  our  own  happiness. 
We  are  enticed  away  from  the  service  of  God 
by  the  solicitation  of  some  desire  or  propensity, 
which  seeks  its  gratification  in  an  object  of  this 
world ;  overcoming  our  reverential  awe  of  Him, 
setting   aside   the    dictates  of  a  prospective 
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wisdom^  and  leading  us  to  postpone  our  duties 
and  interests  as  accountable  and  immortal 
beings.  If  then  a  preference  of  the  world,  in 
some  shape  or  other,-  be  the  proximate  or 
exciting  cause  of  sin  and  disobedience,  the 
great  preservative  from  evil  must  be  sought  in 
a  diminished  regard  to  the  world,  and  '^  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world." 

The  words  of  the  text,  moreover,  impute  to 
mankind  in  general,  a  disposition  to  make  this 
lamentable  preference,  and  so  egregiously  to 
magnify  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  this 
life,  as  to  hazard  for  them  the  favour  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  of  a  future  state.  Hence 
the  weight  and  urgency  of  the  precept,  *'  Love 
not  the  world:"  for,  obviously,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  naturally  inclined  .to  pursue  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  with  an  immoderate  ardour, 
is  it  imperative  on  us  to  restrain  our  inclina- 
tions towards  them — to  regard  them  with 
distrust  and  watchfulness — to  apply  our  chief 
endeavours  to  the  attainment  of  a  future  and 
eternal  good;  for — 

Finally,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  Apostle 
to  propose  to  ourselves,  as  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God ;  for  this  plain  but  most  momentous  rea- 
son, that,  while  all  other  desires   and  their 

k2 
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gratifications  must  terminate  with  the  worid 
that  engenders  them»  the  principles  of  rehgion 
are  motives  of  action,  and  sources  of  happi- 
ness, which  defy  the  waste  of  time,  and  live, 
like  the  soul,  for  ever : — "  The  world  pasi^eth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 

To  make  a  just  application  of  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  it  is  essential,  in  the  fir&t  place, 
to  ascertain  and  discriminate  that  love  of  the 
world  which  they  so  impressively  forbid  us 
to  entertain  or  allow. — Though  it  seems  a 
most  reasonable  conclusion,  that  none  of 
the  natural  appetites  and  passions,  or  of 
those  de^res  which  attach  us  to  this  world, 
are  essentially  or  absolutely  evil ; '  yet  we 
must  be  too  well  convinced  by  the  common 
experience  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  testU 
mony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  have  all 
contracted  a  tendency  to  inordinacy  and  per^ 
v^ersion.  It  must  be  manifest,  indeed,  that  the 
lusts  which  the  Apostle  stigmatizes  as  hot  of 
the  Father,  are  excesses  of  natural  propen- 
sities: the  propensities  themselves  enter  into 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
as  such  are  of  the  Father.  But  they  are 
condemned  as  the  offspring  of  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  they  exceed  the  measure  which 
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the  Father  hath  pfrescribed  to  them :  inasmuch 
as  they  supplant  or  encroach  upon  that  love 
whieh  is  due  to  himself,  or  which  he  requires 
us  to  cherish  towards  our  fellows-creatures. 

It  is  his  first  and  great  commsmdment,  that 
we  should  love  Himself  with  the  whole  mind- 
beyond  all  objects  or  beings  in  the  universe; 
^nd  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves — respect  his 
substance,  his  reputation,  his  feelings — ^all  that 
is  equitably  his,  as  though  it  were  our  own. 
The  rectitude  of  these  commandments  we 
may  assume  to  be  universally  acknowledged : 
for,  surely,  if  there  be  any  proportion  in  the 
motives  which  should  influence  our  doings,  a 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  Creator  ought  to 
stand  the  highest  in  the  scale ;  and  none  can 
doubt  that  the  exertions  of  individuals  to 
obtain  the  things  of  the  world,  ought  to  be 
subordinated  to  that  rule  of  equity  and  law  of 
charity,  which  he  has  enjoined  upon  us  in  our 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  here  it  is  important  to  observe;  thiit 
while  the  two  great  commandments  of  our 
religion,  comprehending  the  whole  law  of 
righteousness,  are  obviously  the  proper  checks 
to  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the  world,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christians  must 
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uniformly  agree  in  the  application  of  them* 
Individuals,  equally  subject  in  their  affections 
to  the  authority  of  God,  may  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  innocence  or  lawfulness  of  certain 
gratifications  which  the  world  is  constituted 
to  afford  them.     When  these  are  not  spe- 
cifically prohibited  in   any  of  those  injunc- 
tions into  which  the  two  great  commandments 
are  resolved  or  subdivided — ^in  order  to  be 
adapted  to  every  understanding,  as  well  as 
made  applicable  to  the  var3dng  circumstances 
of  particular  individuals — the  permission  and 
warrant  from  the  Almighty  to  partake  of  such 
gratifications,  must  evidently  depend  upon  the 
influence  which  they  exert  on  the  general 
character,  the  tone  of  the  habitual  feelings,  or 
the  governing  principles  of  conduct.     Accord- 
ingly, there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  ground  to  anticipate  and  ac- 
quiesce in  a  diversity  of  opinion.     There  are 
some,  we   are  aware,  who  pronounce  such 
gratifications  to  be  either  indirectly  forbidden, 
or  properly  allowable  to  the  whok  community 
of  Christians;  but  we  have  not  so  observed 
human  nature.     We  conceive  that  particular 
modes  of  education,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  originate  a  difference  of  predis- 
position in  the  minds  of  individuals,  qualifying 
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their  susceptibility  of  good  and  evil ;  and  that^ 
consequently^  persons  are  differently  affected 
in  their  sense  of  religion  under  similar  circum- 
stances^ receiving  different  impressions  from 
identical  objects.  For  this  reason,  we  conclude 
that  a  Christian  should  not  assume  his  own 
mind  to  be  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  minds 
of  others^  or  a  certain  test  of  the  quality  of 
their  actions;  and  should  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious in  afiSrming  the  universally  irreligious, 
unchristian  character  of  any  such  conduct^  as 
is  not  expressly,  or  by  the  clearest  implication, 
prohibited  in  the  word  of  God.  Let  him 
rather  respect  the  wise  and  liberal  precept  of 
the  Apostle — a  precept  which  he  enforces  in 
order  to  promote,  together  with  a  more  chari- 
table construction  of  the  actions  of  others,  a 
more  faithful  examination  of  our  own — "  Let 
lis  not  therefore  judge  one  another." — "  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth." — 
"  Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." — "  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth."* 
This  injunction  of  St.  Paul  must  of  necessity, 
as  we  have  intimated,  be  capable  of  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  application ;  for,  in  justice  to 

*  Rom.  xiv. 
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dur  religion ; as  4l  rale  ef  duty,  it  th6n\d''h& 
addedy  that  its  eammandb  atvd  pfdhilntiom 
are  never  founded  on  distinctions  which  ate 
purely  external^  locals  and  circumstantial;  '  In^^ 
asmuch,  indeed,  as  our  practices  may  mislead 
the  judgment,  and  be  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  others,  it  undeniably  demands 
our  attention  to  extraneous  circumstances,  of 
the  appearance  of  our  conduct ;  but^  obviously, 
it  makes  that  demand  on  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence«  So^  in  all  instances,  its  distinctions 
are  strictly  internal  and  spiritual,  essentisllly 
and  exclusively  moraL  It  condemns  certain 
}H*inciple8  of  action,  dispositions  of  the  heart, 
••the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
the  pride  of  life;"  but  there  its  condem- 
nation terminates-  It  holds  "  the  mind*'  to 
be  indeed  *'  its  own  place,"  declaring  that 
*'  unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  but  unto 
them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  ii^ 
nothing  pure ;  but  even  their  mind  and  con- 
science is  defiled/'*  ' 
Without  entering  into  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  phrases,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh; 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life/*  we 
may  assume  them  to  signify  an  excess  of 
those  appetites  which  we  share  in  common 

♦  Titus  i.  15. 
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with :  Jn^iop .  crieattirea ;  4ts^  also  a v  eaccess  ^ 
the  .dem^  of  ^w^Itfa  ov  ^ucfe,  of  the  desft?6  of 
{KKwen  and  of  fame  of  afkoriration*  Many^ 
siic^  etxeasaes  are» .  at  all  thnes^  open  to  ob^ : 
s&rvation ;  and^  under  the  names  of  intem- 
p^anoe^  sensuality^  avarice,  ambition,  and 
vanity*  are  universally  condemned,  as  de* 
gmding  to  the  reasonable  mind,  and  injurious 
to  the  common  good.  But  if  we  aspire  to 
a  Christian  moderation  in  the  pursuits  afndr 
enjoyme^s  of  the  world,  we  shall  aim,  by  a 
camprebensive  view,  and  a  practical  appti^ 
cation,  of.  the  two  great  commandments  to 
wbic^'wehave  adverted,  to  detect  and  avoid: 
thoise.exi/esses  in  their  less  gross  and  palpable 
forois ;  remembering,  especially,  that,  whereas 
these  vices  are  encountered  by  our  fellow- 
cr^^tures  principally  in  the  outward  adt,  our 
reli^E^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  attacks 
tb^m  as  affections  of  the  mind,  and  would 
aqf^rdiiigly  destroy  their  power  over  the 
thoughts  and  imagination. 

.Indeeclf  we  should  very  inadequately  per- 
ceiyei.the  extent  of  injury  which  might  be 
in^cted  upon  us  by  '^  the  things  of  the 
worlds"  .were  we  to  .  regard  them  merely  as 
dir^c^t  .incentives  to  acknowledged  vices,  or 
as  rendering  us,  in  vulgar  estimation,  intem- 
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perate,  or  licentious^  or  covetous,  or  haughty, 
or  malicious.  It  must  be  evident  to  professing 
Christians,  that  we  have  to  guard  against  the 
influence  of  the  world  in  withdrawing  our 
attention  from  the  studious  cultivation  of 
religion,  as  the  true  basis  of  character,  as  well 
as  of  inward  peace  and  enduring  satisfaction. 
We  have  to  beware  lest,  absorbed  in  its  pass- 
ing interests,  we  become  contented  with  those 
loose  and  superficial  notions  of  rectitude 
towards  God,  as  well  as  towards  man,  which 
are  so  naturally  suggested,  or  which  we  so 
readily  entertain,  when  intent  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  present  inclinations  ;  lest  we 
forget  the  revealed  will  and  purposes  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
our  redeemed  and  Christian  state ; — ^lest  we 
relax  our  hold  on  the  divine  promises,  and 
slumber  in  the  prosecution  of  our  eternal 
life. 

We  are  warned  in  the  Scriptures  against  a 
state  of  repose — a  feeling  of  independence  and 
security — a  self-complacent  satisfaction,  which 
the  world  may  very  easily  generate,  though 
it  cannot  sustain: — for  example,  in  the  pa- 
rable relating  to  '*  a  certain  rich  man,"  who 
said  to  himself,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
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drink^  and  be  merry."*     It  is  observable  that 
DO  intimation  is  given  us^  that  this  person  had 
accumulated  wealth   by  means   of  fraud  or 
extortion.     Indeed,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
make  that  supposition ;    for   it  is   expressly 
said  that  ^^his  ground  brought  forth  plenti- 
fiiUy" — a  most  unsuspicious  source  of  worldly 
prosperity.     But  he  was  guilty  of  a  fatal  error 
in    concluding,   that  because  he  had   made 
ample  provision  for  his  earthly  wants,  he  had 
no  other  wants  remaining :  that  he  had  ob- 
tained all  that  he  needed,  and  had  only  to 
find  a  safe  and  convenient  receptacle  for  his 
treasures,  to  render  his  happiness  complete, 
*'  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and   be 
merry,**  was  the  speech  for  which  thfe  Almighty 
pronounced   the  man   ''a  fool;"  and  which 
drew  from  our  Saviour  the  impressive  admo- 
nition, "So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for 
himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God." 

Now  there  are  persons,  and  those  neither 
Atheists  nor  Deists,  but  rather  loth  to  be  re- 
garded as  contemners  of  Christianity  or  virtue,' 
who,  however,  deem  what  is  called  a  superiority 
to  the  world,  or  an  abstraction  from  its  inte- 
rests, to  be  little  better  than  a  pretence  of  affec- 
tation or  hypocrisy.     But — not  to  allege  that 

*  Luke  xii. 


^ 
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the  practice  of  the  common  rules  of  morality 
is  materially  assisted  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
life  to  come — ^how  can  such  persons  appre*- 
hend  the  parable  to  which  we  have  alluded  t 
Can  they  believe  that  Christ  delivered  that 
parable  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and, 
notwithstanding,  account  it  unreasonable  or 
incredible  that  any  should  be  conscious  of 
desires  which  the  world  is  impotent  to  ex- 
cite or  satisfy, — that  any  should  aim  to  form 
their  character  after  a  new  and  unearthly 
fashion, — that  any  would  consent  to  be  im- 
poverished, to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  des- 
titution in  ''  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world,"  in  the  hope  of  being  "rich ''or  of 
some  account  in  **  the  sight  of  God  T  Assu- 
redly, no  one  ought  to  experience  any  satis^ 
faction  jn  this  world,  unless  he  is  engaged 
in  making  provision  for  the  next.    We  have  a 

work  and  destination,  wherewith  to  concern 
ourselves,  which  reduces  to  insignificance,  to 
nothingness,  the  highest  interests  of  earth 
and  time.  We  have  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  Almighty,  as  the  subjects  of  his 
authority,  and  the  objects  of  his  mercy ;  "  tcV 
know  God,  and  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent ;" 
and  to  cultivate  those  peculiar,  and  exalted 
virtues    which    grow    out    of   "  repentance 
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towards  God^  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  J  esus 
Christ/'  This  is  our  proper  vocation  and 
pursuit  as  Christians — distinct  and  needful, 
sorely,  as  the  augmentation  of  our  property, 
the  care  of  our  reputation,  or  even  the  suste- 
nance of  our  life — a  vocation  which  ought  to 
exert  a  ruling  and  pervading  influence  in  the 
whole  circle  of  this  world's  transactions. 

But,  farther,  our  Saviour  has  reinstated  us 
in  that  immortality  which  we  had  forfeited 
by  our  sins,  and  established  our  title  to  an 
inheritance  beyond  the  grave.  He  has  ''thrown 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ;" 
marked  with  his  own  footsteps  the  path  which 
leads  to  it ;  and  there  awaits  the  assembling 
of  l^s  foithful  followers.  Were  it  not  then 
a  liAse  subjection  to  the  world,  if  we  should 
become  so  captivated  with  its  pleasures,  though 
not  unlawful, — so  tenacious  even  of  "  those 
things  which  God  hath  given  us  richly  to 
enjoy,"  as  to  feel  an  increasing  reluctance 
to  surrender  them,  and  be  filled  with  dread 
and  melancholy  at  the  idea  of  our  departure 
fr<»n  the  present  state  ?  It  would  surely  be 
a  dishonourable  termination  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage  —  for  pilgrims  to  *'  a  continuing 
city"  we  should  ever  account  ourselves,  how- 
ever fair  the  scenes  through  which  it  be  our 
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lot  to  journey — ^it  would  be  a  dishonourable 
termination  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  if,  as 
we  approached  the  confines  of  mortality,  we 
should  falter  in  our  course,  and  hesitate  to 
proceed;  and  instead  of  advancing  on  the 
solid  ground  of  our  faith,  as  on  a  bridge  that 
arches  the  dark  gulf  of  death,  and  which 
has  borne  a  host  before  us  in  safety  and  re- 
joicing to  their  eternal  rest,  we  should  shrink 
and  tremble,  as  though  we  had  been  pushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  could  see 
nothing  but  the  abyss  beneath.  Ill  examples 
should  we  furnish  of  that  faith  which  our 
religion  inculcates  and  inspires ! — which  gives 
substance  and  reality  to  things  unseen,  and 
whose  property  and  distinguishing  glory  it  is 
''  to  overcome  the  world" — to  outweigh  its 
enjoyments,  as  well  as  to  surmount  its  temp- 
tations. 

In  offering  some  apprehension  of  that  love 
of  the  world  which  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
admonish  us  to  suppress,  we  have  had  in  view 
principally  the  power  which  the  world  pos- 
sesses over  us  through  the  medium  of  its 
pleasures,  or  those  objects  which  it  offers  to 
our  natural  desires  and  propensities;  and  by 
which  it  brings  us  under  subjection  to  '^  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride 
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of  life/'     It   should  be  intimated^  however, 
that  a  love  of  the  world  is  no  less  to  be 
dreaded  and  restrained  in  the  strength  which 
it  opposes  to  our  patience   and  resignation 
under  su£Pering ;    whether  brought  *  upon  us 
by  the  more  immediate  disposal   of  Divine 
Providence,   or  the   conduct  of   our  fellow- 
creatures.     It    must    be   abundantly   evident 
that  our  love  of  the  world  is  excessive,  and 
virtually  forbidden  by  the  Gospel,  when  it  so 
far  occupies  the  heart  as  to  prevent  us  from 
devoutly  resigning  ourselves  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  disables  us  from  the  exercise  of  for- 
bearance, or  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  offices 
of  charity  towards  our  neighbour.     But  into 
what  a  wide  field  of  religious  consideration 
would  this  view  of  a  love  of  the  world  conduct 
us !  for  how  numerous  are  the  occasions  when 
our  fulfilment  of  the  passive  duties  is  put  to 
the  proof  by  the  vicissitudes  of  this  changeful 
life,  or  by  the  selfish  indifference,  the  wayward 
tempers,  and  the  unprincipled  artifices  of  our 
fellow-men !  —  But  we  must  proceed  to   a 
second    particular    suggested    to   our  consi- 
deration in  the  text. 

We  remarked  that  the  Apostle  ascribes  to 
mankind  a  prevailing  disposition  to  an  inor- 
dinate attachment  to  the  world,  and  that  the 
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injunction  ''  Love  not  the  world  *'  was  of  pro- 
portionate urgency  and  moment.  We  may 
conceive  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  excel- 
lently constituted,  his  desires  and  inclinations 
so  subordinated  to  reason,  as  to  render  such 
an  injunction,  comparatively  speaking,  unne- 
cessary, or  of  perfectly  easy  obedience.  He 
might  be  so  inspired  with  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude and  devotion  towards  the  Author  of 
his  being,  as  scarcely  to  be  in  danger  of  de- 
grading himself  from  a  subject  of  God,  and  a 
citizen  of  Heaven,  into  a  slave  of  appetite,  and 
a  votary  of  the  world.  And  yet,  if  men  were 
in  a  state  of  trial — ^that  is,  if  they  were,  to  any 
extent,  liable  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
this  life,  and  to  make  unworthy  sacrifices  for 
its  advantages,  we  should  still  consider  the 
admonition  before  us  to  be  valuable  and  useful. 
Notwithstanding  a  prevailing  inclination  to  the 
right,  we  should  hardly  deem  it  fit  that  man- 
kind should  be  entirely  contented  with  the 
world,  as  long  as  it  contained  any  incentives 
to  the  wrong.  We  should  scarcely  regard  it  as  a 
state  of  unmixed  satisfaction,  until  their  inte- 
grity had  been  incontestably  proved,  and  thdr 
happiness  sealed  for  ever.  One  could  not 
altogether  banish  concern  and  apprehension, 
or  at  least  circumspection,  from  Paradise  itself. 
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wirb^d  tfa»e  stood  in  it  a  i^lngle  tree  that 
offered  •' forbidden  fruit,  and  i^ggeisted  the 
tiioiight  —  the  possibility  of  transgression. 
fintl'to  learn  with  what  distrust  and  caution 
trr  should  '^  use  the  world,"  let  us  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  have  given  us  of  human  nature  as 
subjected  to  its  influence,  and  exposed  to  the 
force  of  its  temptations. 

The  inspired  writer,  in  adverting  to  the 
excesses  already  specified,  seems,  we  have 
said,  to  consider  them  as  lamentably  prevalent 
in  the  world.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  he 
affirms,  *^  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but 
is  of' the  world/'  He  does  not  for  a  moment 
pause  to  qualify  his  assertion,  and  to  except 
from  his  condemnation  the  moderate  and  lawful 
indn^ence  of  our  worldly  inclinations;  and  far 
less  to  commend  a  certain  attachment  to  the 
present  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  universal  acti- 
vity, and  consequently  essential  to  the  exercise 
and:. growth  of  the  faculties,  the  progress  of 
arts^  and  the  general  advancement  of  society. 
He  was  evidently  too  much  affected  with  the 
general  preponderance  of  the  inferior  passions 
over  the  rational  and  spiritual  part  of  our  na- 
ture, to  make  distinctions.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
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the  time  to  remark  the  uses  and  benefits  of  a 
noble  river,  when  it  has  overleaped  its  banks, 
and  is  swollen  to  a  desolating  torrent.  The 
Apostle  looked  upon  the  human  fpassions  as 
having  far  overpassed  the  bounds  which  God 
had  prescribed  to  them,  and  saw  in  their 
unmeasured  prevalence  and  wild  commotion, 
the  aspect  and  disaster  of  a  moral  deluge. 
And,  truly,  the  rebukes  and  expostulations 
of  the  New  Testament  were  amply  justified  by 
the  vicious  propensities  and  unholy  deeds 
against  which  they  were  directed.  They 
seem  but  to  reiterate  and  confirm  the  accusing 
judgment  of  the  Almighty,  that  "  every  ima- 
gination of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was 
only  evil  continually ;"  and  to  recall  that  awful 
and  pathetic  declaration  which  he  has  left  on 
record  against  our  species,  that  "  it  repented 
the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth."* 

Our  Saviour,  moreover,  consistently  with 
the  assumption  of  a  natural  and  universal 
proneness  to  pervert "  the  things  of  the  world'* 
into  instruments  of  sin  and  disobedience — 
into  weapons  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
authority,  which  he  came  forth  from  God  to 
re-establish  in  the  heart  and  conscience — our 

*  Gen.  vi.  5,  6. 
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Saviour  instructed  his  hearers  that  a  devotion 
of  the  affections  to  earthly  objects  was  essen- 
tially incompatible  with  the  service  due  to 
himself;  and  that  in  obeying  him  as  their 
Master,  they  would  be  distinctly  conscious  of 
a  preference  of  the  privileges  which  he  offered 
them,  to  the  possessions  and  enjoyments  of 
the  world.  This  he  taught  them  irrespective 
of  the  fact,  that,  as  the  professors  of  a  new 
and  most  holy  religion,*  they  were  destined 
to  provoke  the  persecution  of  a  world  devoted 
to  idolatry,  and  ^*  lying  in  wickedness  :'*  as  is 
manifest  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  exhor- 
tations :  — "  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  to 
everlasting  life."  —  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon." 

Indeed  one  cannot  but  be  arrested  by  the 
earnestness  and  solemnity  with  which  the 
original  teachers  of  our  religion  conjure  their 
contemporaries  to  withdraw  their  affections 
"  from  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world." 
We  do  not  find>  it  would  seem,  in  the  New 
Testament  what  we  meet  with  on  this  subject 
in  the  instructions  of  uninspired  men — of 
other  teachers  of  religion  and  morality — the 
proposition,  for  example,  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  have  their  value,  and  ought  not 

l2 
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to  be  despised^  and  encouragements  to  enjoy 
the  good  of  life,  though  qualified  with  a  praise 
of  moderation^  and  cautions  against  excess* 
That  mankind  had  a  sufficient  estimate  of 
earthly  good«  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
took  for  granted ;  or  they  omitted  the  consi* 
deration  altogether,  as  an  insignificant .  part 
of. their  subject  That  Christians  too,  in  after 
times,  under  the  impression  of  their  repre- 
sentations of  the  world,  might  entertain 
opinions  regarding  it  too  sombre  for  discri* 
minatiqn — too  gloomy  to  allow  them  either 
to  distinguish  the  characters  of  guilt  and 
innocence  in  human  enjoyments,  or  to  collect 
the  true,  determinate  sense  of  the. word  of 
God,  by  a  comparison  of  one  part  of  it  with 
another ;  and,  consequently,  might  be  driven 
into  a  needless  sacrifice  of  human  happiness, 
into  acts  of  self-denial  dishonourable  to  the 
service  of  God,  because  unnecessary  to  the 
holiness  of  his  creatures,  and  simply  bur-, 
densome  and  painful  to  those  who  serve 
him; — that  Christians,  we  say,,  might  thus 
understand  and  apply  their  language  con- 
cerning the  world,  was  a  consequence  which 
the  sacred  writers  scarcely  appear  to  have 
imagined ;  or  this  was  a  portion  of  possible, 
and  even  probable  evil,  which,  it  seems,  they 
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concluded  might  be  left  out  of  their  calcu- 
lation^ when  consulting  for  the  universal 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  happiness  of 
immortal  beings.  In  truth,  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  regarded  the  moral  constitution 
of  mankind  as  the  reverse  of  sound  or  healthy  ; 
as  by  no  means  possessed  of  such  stamina  as 
would  permit  them  to  indulge  their  affections 
towards  the  world  in  freedom  and  security. 
They  looked  upon  the  human  race  as  the 
subjects  of  a  moral  taint  and  corruption ;  as 
inheriting  a  predisposition  to  numerous  dis-* 
orders  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  they  enforce 
as  the  only  means  of  cure,  or  effectual  ame- 
lioration, a  course  of  abstinence,  or  habitual 
restraint  upon  the  natural  desires  and  incli-^ 
nations. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  often  is  said,  that 
the  descriptions  given  of  the  world  in  the 
Scriptures  are  scarcely  applicable  in  our  time, 
inasmuch  as  Christianity  has  effected  an  im- 
portant reformation  in  our  religious  and  moral 
principles;  that,  consequently,  we  are  not  so 
prone  to  an  exclusive  or  immoderate  attach- 
ment  to  the  world ;  and  that  if  this  difference 
be  not  observed »  we  shall  entertain  a  mis- 
placed or  extravagant  fear  of  its  temptations, 
and  encourage  a  contempt  of  its  pleasures  for 
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which  there  is  no  rational  foundation.  Now 
we  readily  admit  that  great  and  singular  im- 
provement has  been  derived  to  the  human 
character  from  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Were  it  our  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  excellence  and  value  of 
the  faith  which  we  profess,  we  should  assert 
and  particularize  that  improvement;  and  we 
would  not,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  deeper 
temporary  impression  of  one  fact,  of  one 
truth,  reject  or  extenuate  another  :  the  latter, 
moreover,  being  one  which,  on  some  other 
occasion,  we  might  be  earnest  to  allege, 
and  even  be  in  danger  of  exaggerating.  We 
would  admit  to  the  full  the  meliorating  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  on  the  opinions  and 
habits  of  its  professors  in  general,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  this  into  our  view,  in  order 
to  a  well-directed  application  of  the  words  of 
the  Apostle.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of 
that  influence,  we  have  no  cause  to  undervalue 
the  injunction  *'  Love  not  the  world;'*  for 
the  amendment  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  estimate  and  use  of  the  world,  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  observing  that  in- 
junction. If  we  have  attained  to  indulge  our 
natural  inclinations,  without  polluting  the 
conscience,  we  are  confessedly  indebted  for  so 
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auspicious  a  change  of  character,  to  that  reli- 
gion which  has  raised  our  affections  to  the 
Author  of  our  being,  and  taught  us  to  prefer 
his  approbation  and  friendship  to  the  sinful 
pleasures  of  the  world.  Although  therefore 
the  warning  of  the  Apostle  should  not  be  so 
imperatively  needful  at  the  present  moment, 
as  at  the  period  when  it  was  originally  penned, 
yet  we  could  never  set  aside  an  injunction,  to 
the  observance  of  which  we  must  ultimately 
owe  our  successful  resistance  to  temptation, 
and  our  final  conquest  over  evil. 

But  has  the  Gospel  so  prevailed  amongst 
us  ?— has  the  love  of  God  become  so  ascendant 
a  principle  in  our  minds,  as  that  those  objects 
which,  in  old  time,  enticed  his  creatures  to 
disobedience,  make  a  vain  appeal  to  our 
affections?  Has  the  world  lost  its  power  to 
tempt — ^to  engross,  infatuate,  and  destroy? 
And  has  the  apostate  spirit,  who  was  described 
as  the  god  of  it,  been  driven  from  his  usurpa- 
tion, and  his  agency  destroyed  in  ''  blinding 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them?"* 
Is  the  world  then  a  terror  of  other  times? — 
the  bugbear  of  an  antiquated  theology?    "  The 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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lasf(  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride 
of  life" — have  these  ceased  from  amongst  us  ? 
H^ve  we  no  longer  to  lament  and  deprecate 
th^  abuse  of  that  passion  which  the  Almighty 
hallowed  by  the  institution  of  marriage? — 
abuse  of  it  which  perverts  the  difference  of  sex 
into  a  source  of  bitterness  and  degradation; 
which  renders  man  the  worst  enemy  of  woman, 
her  busy  tempter  to  evil,  her  remorseless  con- 
ductor to  infamy  and  desolation-— or  associates 
them  in  habitual  alienation  from  God,  and 
rejection  of  his  mercy  ?  Are  the  simple  appe* 
tites  of  hunger  and  thirst  no  more  perverted 
to  obscure  the  reason,  to  deaden  the  moral 
feelings,  and  to  obstruct  the  influence  of  things 
unseen  and  future?  Has  the  love  of  lucr0 
ceased  to  impair  the  justice  and  congeal  the 
charity  of  men;  degrading  in  their  esteem 
the  claims  of  others,  and  rendering  them  in** 
sensible  to  their  wants  and  sufferings?  Has 
the  thirst  of  fame  and  distinction  lost  its  power 
to  stir  our  unsocial  and  malevolent  feelings, 
and  to  make  us  creatures  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion? Is  power  laid  aside  as  an  instrument 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  or  never  used  as  a 
weapon  of  revenge  ?  Are  rank  and  wealth  no 
longer  viewed  as  reasons  for  contempt  of  in- 
feriors and  dependents  ? — no  longer  nutriment 
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of  selfish  pride  and  heartless  ostentation? 
Truly  our  self-gratulation  must  turn,  upon 
reflection,  into  deep  confusion,  as  professors 
of  the  Gospel,  and  might  well  provoke  from 
an  enemy  of  our  faith  a  pungent  satire,  and 
a  bitter  scorn. 

Admitting  an  increasing  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation,  an  improvement,  as  we  trust,  in 
temperance,  and  purity,  and,  especially,  a  more 
active  and  enlarged  benevolence — how  can  we 
boast  a  superiority  to  the  things  of  the  world, 
while  in  all  the  departments  of  business,  and 
in  all  the  walks  of  pleasure,  so  many  acknow- 
ledged derelictions  of  "  the  right,"  so  many 
practices  confessedly  unchristian,  are  excused 
on  the  very  ground  of  their  prevalence  and 
notoriety  ?  Where  are  the  proofs  and  monu- 
ments of  our  victory  over  the  world,  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  the  strength  and  irresistible- 
ness  of  the  passions,  aiid  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  their  subjugation  ? — when  so  much 
license  is  awarded  to  the  excesses  of  youth, 
and  that  season  given  up  to  the  world,  in 
which  its  power  might  be  wisely  forestalled, 
and  most  effectually  broken  ? — when  we  expe- 
rience in  our  own  minds,  and  perceive  in 
others,  so  strong  a  disposition  to  defer  the 
serious  prosecution  of  religion,  till  we  shall 
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have  taken  a  larger  draught  of  worldly  plea- 
sure, and  even  emptied  the  intoxicating  cup 
to  the  lees? — when  many,  it  is  feared,  are 
unable  to  avert  their  eyes  from  the  attractions 
of  the  present  state,  till  they  fade  and  disappear 
in  the  shadows  of  death? — But  enough  has 
been  said  to  remind  us  that  the  monition  of 
the  text  has  lost  neither  its  value  nor  its 
urgency ;  and  that  it  will  require  a  firm  and 
watchful  control  over  our  minds,  and  an  assi* 
duous  use  of  all  the  helps  of  our  religion,  to 
subject  our  appetites  and  passions  to  the  laws 
of  Christ,  and  to  *^  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  add  a  word  on  the 
motive  urged  upon  us  to  follow  the  exhortation 
of  the  Apostle: — "  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever,"  It  is  the  anti- 
thesis in  these  words  which  gives  them  all 
their  impressiveness.  That  the  world  should 
pass  away  is  no  very  heavy  calamity — let  it 
pass  —  it  may  carry  with  it  no  very  general 
and  bitter  lamentations — so  many  are  sated, 
though  enslaved  with  its  pleasures  !  And  how 
many  are  outwearied  with  its  toils — sickened 
with  its  friendships — disgusted  with  its  brag-: 
gart  virtues,  audits  ruling  selfishness!     How 
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many  have  survived  that  ardour  which  it 
once  inspired^  and  which  care^  not  time^  has 
quenched!  How  many  barely  endure  it  in 
disgust  and  melancholy — nay,  cannot  endure 
it !  —  day  after  day,  or  hour  after  hour,  some 
one  is  rushing  out  of  the  world  in  desperation — 
forcing  the  gates  of  death,  and  plunging  into 
the  darkness  of  futurity !  — The  evil  of  loving 
the  world  is  that  we  sacrifice  for  it  the  friend- 
ship of  God,  and  forfeit  the  blessed  immortality 
reserved  for  those  who  fulfil  his  will.  The 
folly,  the  misery  of  a  sensual  and  worldly  life, 
is  not  that  it  is  animated  by  passions  which 
expire  with  '^  the  breath  that  is  in  our  nostrils," 
and  turn  to  corruption  in  the  tomb : — if  this  be 
all — ^if  man  must  wholly  perish  on  the  earth, 
"let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."* 
The  waste  and  rum  of  such  a  life  is,  that, 
consuming  the  strength,  preventing  the  growth 
of  all  Christian  virtues,  it  leaves  us  destitute 
of  those  qualities  which  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Almighty;  which  bring  the  assurance 
of  his  redeeming  mercy,  and  the  forethought 
of  his  unclouded  presence;  which  make  us 
«  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  and  are 
alone  incorruptible  and  immortal.  So  when 
death  is  coming — there  is  nothing  within  us 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  32. 
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impervious  to  his  stroke-^^no  faith  to  fill  th^ 
mind's  conception,  when  the  mortal  eye  grows 
dim — no  hope  that  bestirs  and  erects  itself 
amid  the  prostration  of  our  earthly  affections — 
no  thoughts  and  feelings  that  grow  strong  in 
agonies,  and  great  in  dissolution  —  unearthly 
and  imperishable  as  the  spirit's  essence,  spring- 
ing out  of  a  *'  life'*  that  is  *'  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."*  Of  that  life,  brethren,  we  will  strive 
and  hope  to  be  partakers ;  nourishing  it,  more 
than  heretofore,  by  meditation,  by  prayer,  by 
holy  ordinances,  and  a  wakeful  keeping  of  the 
heart ; — a  life  which  dates  its  commencement 
only  here,  and  awaits  its  perfection  hereafter — 
passing  not  away  with  the  passing  of  the 
world ;  —  for  what  passes  with  the  world  ? 
The  love  of  the  world — not  the  love  of  God. — 
Death  hath  no  dominion  here. 

•  Col.  iii.  3. 
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SERMON  VII 


LUKE  XVII.  17,  18. 

And  Jesus  answering  said.  Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine?  There  are  not 
found  that  returned  to  give  ghry  to  God,  save  this, 
stranger. 

Though  all  mankind,  it  is  confessed,  betrayi 
a  very  defective  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  if  not  by  habitually  disregarding  his 
commandments,  yet  by  failing  to  observe 
them  in  a  measure  answerable  to  the  benefits 
which  he  is  continually  conferring  upon  them, 
most  persons,  it  is  probable,  would  judge  the 
nine  lepers,,  who,  after  the  cure  which  our 
Saviour  had  wrought  upon  them,  did  not  re- 
turn ''  to  give  glory  to  God,"  to  have  been 
more  deeply  tainted  with  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude than  the  mass  of  our  unthankful  species. 
If  this  verdict  be  a  just  one — ^and  it  is  not, 
we    apprehend,    without    foundation  - —  the 
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ground  on  which.it  rests  should  be  rightly 
understood,  and  attentively  considered:  for 
we  shall  find  that  the  reason  of  this  distinction 
between  the  lepers  and  ourselves,  will  bring 
into  view  a  humiliating  defect  in  our  own 
piety,  —  a  defect  of  consideration  as  objects 
of  the  divine  beneficence;  and  must  accord- 
ingly suggest  a  most  needful  reproof  and 
admonition. 

The  lepers,  whose  shame  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  were  not  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  or  especially  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
on  account  of  any  peculiar  severity  in  that 
distemper  under  which  they  had  laboured, 
and  which  had  left  them  at  the  bidding 
of  our  Saviour.-  The  leprosy  was  doubtless 
a  loathsome  and  debilitating  malady ;  and, 
being  contagious,  it  excluded  the  patient 
from  general  society :  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  a  variety  of  diseases  to  which  all  mankind 
are  subject,  and  from  one  or  more  of  which, 
almost  every  individual  has,  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  experienced  a  restoration.  These 
lepers,  indeed,  were  far  from  being  in  the 
worst  stage  of  disease.  They  retained  some 
use  of  their  limbs  ;  they  breathed  the  pure 
air ;  and  though  they  *'  stood  afar  off"  from 
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the  uninfected  community,  they  were  allowed 
to  congregate  without  the  city. 

But  it  is  not  in  sickness  only  that  we  own 
the  succour  of  that  gracious  Being  whose  will 
we  are  so  prone  to  forget,  and  even  wilfully 
disobey.  Many,  if  not  most  persons  must 
acknowledge  His  compassion  towards  them, 
not  solely  in  their  recovery  from  bodily  anguish 
or  prostration,  but  in  their  escape  from  impend- 
ing death  by  fire,  flood,  or  other  instrument  of 
terror  and  destruction  ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  their 
extrication  from  a  concurrence  of  calamitous 
events,  enclosing  them  on  every  side,  con- 
founding and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them. 
Some  who  could  with  difficulty  recall  any 
signal  deliverance,  or  propitious  change  in 
their  condition,  are  indebted  to  the  Giver  of 
att  good  for  having  hitherto  granted  them  a 
comparative  exemption  from  suffering,  both 
bodily  and  mental :  an  immunity  of  large 
import,  of  incalculable  value,  though  rarely 
or  but  carelessly  noted  in  the  memory  of  God's 
beneficence.  And  some  there  may  be,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  catalogue  and  magnitude  ' 
of  human  sufferings,  have  found  their  life 
to  be  little  else  than  a  state  of  happiness; 
a  course  of  successful  exertion,  or  of  pro- 
sperous enterprise ;  or  a  succession  of  pleasures 
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obtained  without  toil,  varied  without  fini, 
and  continued  with  scarcely  any  interruption-rr 
a  stream  of  enjoyment  flowing  into  the  soul 
from  unnumbered  fountains  in  the  sensible, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  life. 

Now  it  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
diminish  the  claim  of  the  Almighty  on  our 
gratitude,  that  any  deliverance  or  exemption 
from  suffering  which  we  experience,  or  ^ny 
good  which  we  enjoy,  is  not  the  effect  of  his 
miraculous  agency- — ^is  not  the  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  those  ordinary  modes  of 
his  operation,  which  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  by  adhering  to  which,  he  esta^ 
blishes  a  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the 
natural  phenomena;  imparts  an  uniformity 
to  the  experience  of  mankind ;  and  thereby* 
it  may  be  added,  gives  existence  to  human 
science,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  intellectual 
improvement.  For  a  supernatural  manifes- 
tation of  the  power  of  God  cannot  imply  a 
more  observant  attention,  a  superadded  der. 

ft 

sign — an  afterthought  of  the  Deity,  It  cannot, 
presuppose  any  conceivable  change  in  the^ 
Omniscient  mind,  "  the  Father  of  lights,  viith, 

4    4*  ■ 

whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither.shadqw 
of  turning,"*     ''  Known  unto  God,"  wid  thp. 

♦  James  i.  17.^ 
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ApasUe^  "  are  all  his  works** — whether  to  our 
apprehension  they  take  the  form  of  miracles 
or  not — "  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.*'  * 

Nor  would  any  of  us,  it  may  be  presumed, 
deliberately  refer  to. chance  or  accident  any 
event  which  has  contributed  to  our  welfare ; 
meaning  thereby  to  except  it  from  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  overruling  purpose ;  or  to 
omit  it  in  the  recital  of  his  goodness  towards 
us.  And  surely  none  of  us  would  make 
the  smallest  deduction  from  the  debt  we  owe 
Him,  on  the  presumption  that  any  benefit 
which  he  confers  upon  us  is  ascribable  to  a 
general,  in  contradistinction  to  a  particular 
providence :  for  the  general  providence  of 
God,  whereby,  in  a  manner  inscrutable  to  our 
faculties,  he  accomplishes  his. own  will  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
as  intelligent  and  accountable  beings,  must 
necessarily  imply  his  superintendence  over 
the  lot  of  every  one  of  his  creatures,  and  over 
every  particular  event  relating  to  them.  But 
this  may  be.  taken  for,  granted,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  benefit 
derived  to  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
«r  by  the  action  of  natural   laws  —  every 

*  Acts  XT.  18. 
M 
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instance^  for  example^  of  restoi'ation  to  health — 
is  as  certainly  attributable  to  the  gracious 
purpose  of  God,  as  the  cure  of  the  lepers  at 
the  word  of  Christ  Otherwise,  indeed,  the 
story  of  their  ingratitude  would  have  been 
delivered  to  distant  generations  to  little 
purpose.  The  instruments  of  healing  may 
be  indefinitely  varied,  and  the  remedial  pro* 
cess  quickened  or  retarded;  but  it  is  God, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, ''  heakdi 
our  diseases,  and  redeemeth  our  life  from 
destruction.*' 

But  if  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  con- 
veyed to  us  through  its  wonted  channels, 
Inrings  with  it  an  equal  claim  to  praise  and 
thanksgiving  with  a  miraculous  interferetice.in 
our  behalf — inasmuch,  we  mean,  as  it  affords 
as  distinct  and  itxfallible  a  proof  of  his  bene- 
volent intention  towards  us -^  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  should  we  single  out  the  lepers  as 
eicamples  of  more  than  the  common  ingra^ 
titude  of  mankind  ?  Why  should  the  cure 
of  their  malady  at  the  word  of  our  Saviouir, 
be  assumed  to  have  laid  them  under  a  stronger 
6bligation  '*  to  give  glory  to  God,"  than  is  im- 
posed upon  ourselves  in  our  recovery  from 
disease,  by  medicine,  diet,  climate,  or  any 
other  means  dictated   by  the  human  intel- 
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feet  ?  —  seeing. that  that  intellect  is  but  an 
eSLvLX  from  his  own  intelligence  —  the  light 
by  which  he  guides  our  footsteps  into  the 
recesses  of  creation,  as  into  a  tast  repository, 
in  which  he  has  laid  an  ample  provision 
wherewith  to  assuage  our  pains,  to  retard  or 
mitigate  the  doom  of  mortality.  Restoration 
.  feom  sickness  is  that  particular  display  of  the 
divine  goodness  suggested  by  the  account  of 
die  lepers;  but,  as  we  have  intimated,  it  may 
fitly  represent  any  other  instance  of  delive- 
rance, preservation,  or  benefaction  received 
frofti  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

If  we  inquirie  into  the  cause  of  our  compa- 
rative inseni^ibility  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
as  it  is  manifested  towards  us  in  the  order  6f 
nature^  yf&  may  discern  a  just  foundation  for 
our  opinion  concerning  the  lepers.  That  in- 
sensibility is  scarcely  explained  by  remarking 
our  proneness  to  confine  our  attention  to  sen- 
sible appearances,  or  '^  to  stop  at  second 
causes''  in  our  estimate  of  things :  indeed,  this  is 
merely  stating  in  a  different  phraseology,  the 
fact  proposed  for  explanation ;  namely,  our  fop- 
getfdlness  of  the  Original  Cause  of  all  good, 
the  sole  creating,  restoring,  and  sustaining 
PoKver  in  the  universe.  The  question  returiis 
itt  another  form — Why  are  we  prone  to  confine 

m2 
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our  attention  to  the  sensible  media  of  the 
Almighty's  goodness,  or  '*  to  stop  at  second 
causes/'  when  that  goodness  is  exhibited  in 
a  manner  that  suggests  no  idea  of  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  in  our  behalf?  Were  we 
recovered  from  a  disease  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  assure  us  of  the  working  of  a  pret^- 
natural  energy  within  us;  were  our  limbs, 
after  having  been  long  imprisoned  in  para- 
lysis, set  at  liberty,  in  an  instant,  at  the 
utterance  of  a  word ;  or  were  our  eyes,  after 
years  of  blindness,  to  open,  at  a  touch,  upon 
the  objects  around  us;  —  we  should  hardly, 
at  such  a  moment,  restrain  our  attention  to 
the  person  whose  voice  we  heard,  or  whose 
touch  we  felt — the  immediate,  sensible  cause 
of  our  restoration.  The  mind  would  merely 
glance  at  the  human  vehicle  of  strength  or 
sight,  and  fix  its  full  and  undistracted  gaze  on 
God.  Yet  are  we  certain  that  such  a  mira- 
culous cure  of  our  infirmity  would  be  but  a 
specific  example  of  the  self-same  goodness, 
which  ^^  healeth  all  our  diseases,  and  re- 
deemeth  our  life  from  destruction." 

No  other  reason,  we  presume,  can  be 
assigned  for  this  comparative  inattention  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  divine  beneficence 
in  the  order  of  nature,  than  that  the  uniform 
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^ppearanoe^  and  frequent  recurrence  of  objects^ 
tend  to  harden  the  mind  to  the  impressions 
which  they  are  adapted  to  produce ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  value  or  excellence  of  things, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  attracts  attention 
to  their  causes ;  but  the  surprise  or  wonder 
which  they  may  happen  to  awaken.  The 
understanding  immediately  assents  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
works  of  God  are  the  same  :  that,  in  these 
forms  of  speech^  God  and  Nature  are  strictly 
synonymes  :  but  the  edge  of  this  conviction — 
as  of  a  thousand  other  convictions  by  a  similar 
cause — is  blunted  by  a  long,  unbroken  fami- 
liarity with  the  natural  media  of  good ;  with 
the  instruments,  animate  and  inanimate,  by 
which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  Almighty 
effects  the  deliverance,  or  upholds  the  well- 
being  of  his  creatures.  In  the  instance  of 
bodily  cure,  not  Christians  only,  but  theists 
in  general,  would  concur  with  the  Psalmist, 
in  acknowledging  that  it  is  God  who  '^healeth 
our  diseases,  and  redeemeth  our  life  from 
destruction  :"  but  he  healeth  them  by  iden- 
tical or  analogous  means  and  processes — in 
a  manner  which  moves  no  astonishment^  as 
would  a  miracle;  anid,  consequently,  the  de- 
vout ascription  of  our  redemption  from  the 
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grave  to  the  Supreme  Restorer,  is  9jpt  to 
degenerate  into  a  tardy,  ii^ett  deduetion  ^ 
the  understanding.  If,  therefore,  there  Was 
any  circumstance  of  peculiar  enormity  in  the 
ingratitude  of  the  lepers;  it  was  that,  in  the 
miraculous  nature  of  their  cure,  the  compas« 
sion  of  the  Almighty  towards  them,  though 
not  more  clearly  demonstrated  to  reason,  was 
more  immediately  ^nd  vividly  presented  to 
their  minds.  ?  The  heedlessness  and  inatten*^ 
tibn.  consequent  on  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
or  similar  sensations,  was,  in  their  case,  done 
away  ;  and  no  excitement  of  wondec  was 
wanting  to  stimulate  their  devotional  feelings. 
They  were  called  to  no  effort,  no  duty  of 
consideration,  in  order  to  raise  their  concep-^ 
tions  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  to.fiU  their 
hearts  with  grateful  adoration.  The  Almighty 
had  superseded  the  necessity,  anticipated  the 
proems  of  reflection,  and  rendered  the  cbn^ 
viction  of  his  interposition  to  heal  them,  as 
instantly  and  inevitably  palpable  as  the  exr 
tinction  of  their  leprosy-r-simultaneous  with 
the  strength  which  suddenly  begirt  their 
limbs,  and  the  hue  of  health  which,  in  a 
moment,  overapread  their .  frame.  /  A  persua- 
sion of  the  hand  of  God  in  their  restora-^ 
tion,  so  irresistibly  forced  upon  their  minds. 
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draaanded  a  sentimeTit  of  gratitude  corre^ 
qpondingly  energetic  and  profound  ;  and,  ac-^ 
cordingly^  the  unthankfulness  of  these  lepers 
evinced  an  extreme  induration  of  soul;  and 
their  omission  '^  to  give  glory  to  God"  was 
aggravated  to  a  glaring  hue  of  impiety. 

Nor  is  that  all. '  The  astonishment '  which 
neeessarily  seized  them  must  have  heightened, 
inexpressibly^  the  joy  excited  by  their  cure; 
Surprise  or  wonder  tiot  only  stimulates  the 
understanding,  but  is  a  mighty  element  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  heart.  It  lends  an 
impetus  to  all  the  passions;  it  strikes  an  in- 
tensity into  every  feeling  into  which  it  enters — ^ 
the  exultation  of  success — the  shame  of  de-* 
feat  and  failure — the  dejection  df  calamity. 
Every  evil  and  every  good  is  notoriously 
magnified  to  our  experience  by  its  unex- 
pectedness^ or  by  the  emotion  of  astonish- 
ment. Disease  is  invariably  imbittered  to  us 
by  the  suddenness  \  of  its  irruption ;  and  the 
natoral  fear  of  the  last  enemy  is  exasperated 
to  horror,  when  he  comes  upon  us  without 
foretoken  or  harbinger,  and  in  the  manner  of 
a  prodigy.  In  like  manner,  the  joy  which 
animates  the  heart  on  the  cure  of  a  distemper, 
is  carried  to  ecstasy  by  the  rare  or  unprece- 
dented  efficacy   of  iht  means  employed  to 


effect  it,  ^or  by  the  wQnd^l  ir^y^j^  .^f  &tfti 
accqmpUshwent*     Thq  si^bject  of  ^^1^  A  cpn^i 
it ,  were  reasonable  to  iufer^  like  one  who  lmt4 » 
been  saved  from  a  sjbdpwreqk^  in  ^bich  amjodr, 
titude  had  perished,  v^ould  be  affect^  with 
peculiar  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  Pivioe. 
Being;  and  should  he  afterwards  con^nt  tp^ 
the  instigations  of  evil,  would  be  encflHP^) 
t^red  by  a  sterner  resistance  from  his  con-, 
science,  and    be    overtaken  with   a   keenei:. 
remorse.     The    instantaneous    cure    of  the 
l^pers-their    emancipation,   in    a   mopient.. 
from  the  filthy  and  oppressive  chain  which, 
had  hung  upon  them,  must  have  aw^k9nei4  o  -. 
transport  of  exulting  emotions,  which  none 
but  such   as  have  been    the    subjects   of  a. 
similair  miraculous  renovation  of  their  fr^oae^: 
c^n  be  supposed  to  have  experienced;  an4#. 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  was  fitted  to  exalt  to  the  utmost  their  coa* 
ception  of  the  favour  which  God  had  showB 
them«     That,  notwithstanding,  they  proi^ed 
ungrateful,  and,  while  the  Samaritan,  **  whea 
he  saw  Uutt  he  was  healed^  turned  back, /an4t 
with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God,  and  fell  dow» . 
on  his  face  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  giving  him 
thanks,"  they,  on  the  contrary,  slunk  away> 
and  kept  aloof  from  their  Omnipotent  healer 
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alid^%eto€fecloV,^  may  justly  63^  even  our 
asttitrfsfemeirt,'  and  "place  them  on  a  •'  bad 
ei»iii6hctft'''$^  ^2i97i(m  estimation.  We  might, 
ii^id^di  speeuldte  upon  the  feelings  and  mo- 
tiv^Sf  by  which  they  were  immediately  infla- 
eneed  in  so  heinous  a  neglect'*' to  give  glory 
to'  Oodi-'  Possibly,  they  were  swayed,  in 
ct^tnmon  With  many  of  their  countrymen,  by 
apj^ejudice  against  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and 
were^thus"  rendered  impenetrable  to  those  feel- 
iftgs  which  filled  to  overflowing  the  heart  of 
the  grat^ul  Samaritan  ;  for  in  acknowledging 
the  nrir^le  which  Christ  had  performed  upon 
thefn>  they  would  so  far  have  accredited  him 
as  the  ^^xpected  Messiah.  But  whatever  was 
the  'motive  by  which  they  were  actuated,  like 
every  other  motive  to  wickedness,  it  did  but 
lay  €rpen  the  depravity  of  the  heart  that  could 
admit  ft.  Depraved  and  hardened  they  surely 
nmst  have  been,  to  have  turned  their  backs 
i^OH'  On^^,  who,  whatever  might  have  been 
theii*  apprehensions  of  his  nature  and  personal 
dfgnity,  had  undeniably  revealed  himself  to 
be  the  minister  of  God — the  minister  of  his 
nltercy  and  coitapassion  —  so  wonderfully  —  to 
theftfiselves** 

*  Such  conduct,  we  must  add,  is  a  forcible  instance  of 
the  ebiiiagion  of  «  had  example.     Thisit  all  biit  one,  out  of 
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The  practical  conclusion  whith  we  would 
derive  from  this  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
lepers,  is  the.  diity  and*  necessity  of  counter* 
acting  the  deteriorating  effect  of  our  familiarity 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  divine  good- 
ness, by  a  studious  and  reflective  piety.  The 
emotions  of  amazement,  for  the  reasons  as» 
signed,  must  have  aggravated  the  criminality 
of  the  lepers  in  neglecting  to  give  glory  to 
theit  Divine  Deliverer;  but  the  influence  of 
uniformity  and  repetition  in  gradually  wearing 
away  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  can 
afford  no  valid  excuse  for  an  impaired  and 
defective  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Creator  t 
though  that  influence,  it  is  true,  is  the  effect 
of  our  mental  constitution.     It  is  dlso  the 

ten  persons  healed  in  such  a  manner,  should,  separately  or 
atone,  proTC  so  exceedingly  ungratefol,  appears  to  be  scarcely 
possible,  and  is  difficult  to  be  imagined.  But  presuming  them 
to  be  together^  we  can  well  suppose  that,  one  or  more  of  them 
showing  no  disposition  to  return  to  Jesus,  the  others  might, 
by  their  example,  be  led  into  the  omission  of  so  palpable 
a  duty,  and  succeed  in  excusing  the  very  vilest  ingratitude 
on  their  own  part.  Indeed,  it  is  too  well  known  that  men, 
in  bodies  or  in  combination,  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  evil 
which  their  character  as  individuals  would  ill  prepare  us  to 
expect.  In  po  instance  is  .their  collective  str^gth  mem 
remarkable  and  dreadful ;  enabling  them  to  confront  the 
plainest  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  quell  the  most  power- 
ful virtuous  movements  of  the  heart.  Happily,  the  same 
principle  is  at  work,  and  greatly  efficacious,  for  good  also. 
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effect  of  our  mental  constitution^  or  confonri- 
able  to  the  structure  of  the  mind,  that  th€l 
past  experience  and  present  enjoyment  qf  any 
blessing-^health,  for  example — should  tend  to 
promote  the  belief  and  expectation  of  its  con- 
tinuance; and  consequently,  as  our  regard 
to  Divine  Providence  is  very  much  supported 
by  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  the  persuasion 
of  our  conUnual  dependence  on  God,  that 
expectation '  is  commonly  found  to  abate  the 
impression  of  his  goodness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  it  may  b^  feared,  to  obliterate  it  from 
the  heart.  This,  we  say,  is  conformable  to  the 
structure  of  the  mind;  for  we  are  originally 
constituted  to  deduce  our  belief  and  expec- 
tation of  the  future  from  our  experience  of 
the  past' — to  conclude  that  what  has  been  will 
be.  But  this  predisposition  or  law  of  the  mind 
must  seem  but  a  miserable  apology  for  those 
amongst  us,  who,  confident  in  a  profusion  of 
wealth,  and  calculating  on  length  of  life,  have 
been  thereby  beguiled  into  a  long  forgetful*^ 
ness  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver :  conti- 
nuing in  mature  age,  and  in  the  vigour  of 
their  faculties,  as  insensible  to  his  goodness, 
as  vacant  of  gratitude  towards  him,  as  when, 
in  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  they  lay  em- 
bosomed in  parental  charities. 
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True  it  is  that  the  iropressions  of  our  mind^ 
from  whatever  objects,  whether  sensible  or 
purely  intellectual^  commonly  tend  to  dimi-* 
nish  or  grow  fainter  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence  ;  and|  doubtless^ 
it  is  the  effect  of  novelty  to  rivet  the  atten-* 
tion,  and  arouse  the  faculties.  These  are  con- 
ditions or  laws  of  our  nature,  the  utility  of 
which  it  were  needless  to  mention :  but  to 
surrender  ourselves  unresistingly  to  their 
influence,  may  be  as  detrimental  to  our 
religious  principles,  and  permanent  well- 
b^g,  as  to  succumb  to  the  appetites  and 
passions :  though  indeed  these,  it  may  be 
added,  are  equally  inherent  in  our  nature^ 
tod,  in  due  restraint,  as  undeniably  instru- 
mental of  good.  In  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty 
towards  God,  we  are  especially  committed 
to  the  guidance  of  our  reason,  and  not  to  the 
varying  impression  of  external  circumstances, 
or  the  impulse  of  accidental  emotion  ;  and  we 
axe  bound  to  regulate  our  gratitude^  as  well  as 
every  other  affection  towards  him,  by  the  clear 
apd  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  understand* 
ipg, — by  a  comprehensive  and  deeply-medi* 
tated  view  of  his  benevolence,  of  ^'  those  tender 
mercies  which  are  over  all  his  works."* 

♦  Psalm  oxIy.  9, 
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It  is  obtonrable,  indeed^  that  this  inatben- 
tbn,  thisieertness  toward  the  Supreme  Being, 
under  the  influence  of  an  apparent  identity 
or  the  unchanging  i^pearance  of  his  works, 
is  a  mark  of  untutored  minds,  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  barbarism.  Savage,  uncivilized  man, 
is  moved  to  the  contemplation  of  a  superior 
po\yer  by  singular  appearances  only — by  objects 
which  fill  him  with  amazement.  The  uniform 
aspect  of  the  skies,  the  sun  as  he  appears 
every  day  in  the  heavens,  the  usual  forms  of 
men  and  animals, — ^these  he  beholds  with  an 
incurious  and  a  vacant  eye ;  but  he  is .  fixed 
at  once  in  wonder  and  devotion  at  sight  of 
meteoi^  in  the  firmament,  of  the  sun  when 
eclipsed,  or  of  strange,  eccentric  shapes  of 
living  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
noblest  occupation  of  our  reason,  to  contem- 
plate the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as  they 
are  proved  and  illustrated  in  the  constant, 
uninterrupted  succession  of  phenomena,  or 
the  operation  of  fixed,  unvarying  laws  in  the 
universe:  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  fruit  of  mental 
cultivation  in  general,  to  be  capable  of  cu- 
riosity, and  excited  to  inquiry,  without  the 
emotion  of  wonder ;  to  supply  the  want  of 
that  stimulus  by  habitual  observation  and 
reflection ;  or  rather  to  find  matter  for  wonder 
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and  admiration  in  things  themselves,  more 
than  in  their  unprecedented  appearances* 
But  if  this  be  a  distinction  between  rude  >  and 
cultivated  ininds,  are  we  not  rebuked  and 
self-condemned  for  that  insensibility  which  we 
too  often  allow  to  the  ordinary  gifts— the 
uniform  beneficence  of  the  Deity?  What — 
shall  we  nourish  and  extol  a  habit  of  atten* 
tion  to  common  and  minute  appearances,  in 
the  search  of  a  merely  speadatwB  theology, 
and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  general,  and 
neglect  to  acquire  it  in  the  culture  of  practical 
religion ;  and  with  relation  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  affections  which  it  is  rationally 
fitted  to  awaken,  shall  we  yield  to  an  influence 
proper  to  barblirians  and  children  ? 

Truly>  if  any  of  us,  in  ordet*  to  be  habitually 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  towai^ds 
God,  and  constrained  to  render  him,  by  aJife 
of  obedience,  the  glory  due  unto  his  name,^^ 
if  any  of  i»  stand  in  need  of  an  extraordhiary 
kitfervention  of  his  providence,  whidi  may 
strike  us  with  amazement  and  transport,«-^]f 
we  require  to  be  healed,  or  otherwise  bene^ 
fited,  as  by  a  miracle,--^if  we  want  any  impulse 
to  our  gratitude  superadded  to  lihe  conviction, 
Which  it  is  presumed  we  already  have^  that  he 
is,  in  truth,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  we  betmy 
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a  deplorable  neglect  and  misuse  of  the  facul- 
ties with  which  he  has  endowed  us.  We 
expose  a  wretched  husbandry  of  the  soil  into 
which  he  has  cast  the  seed  of  his  word^  that 
it  rbay  produce  the  fruits  of  holiness^  and 
spring  up  to  everlasting  life.  We  evince  an 
habitual  neglect  to  consider  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  :  a  duty  included  in  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  natural  religion,  as  well  as  re- 
peatedly inculcated  in  the  Scriptures.  We 
lay  ourselves  open  to  a  charge  of  exceeding 
unrighteousness  toward  God.  For  what  are 
the  causes  of  that  impression  of  uniformity 
under  which  our  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  a 
vital  principle  of  religion,  is  experienced  to 
languish  and  expire  ?  What  but  the  extension 
€xf  the  benefits  which  he  confers  upon  our- 
selves to  other  and  innumerable  beings,  and 
more  particularly  the  long  continuance  of 
them'  in  our  own  experience  ?  And  can  any 
thing  be  more  repugnant  to  our  reason  and 
sense  of  rectitude,  than  that  the  goodness  of 
God  should  fail  in  its  hold  upon  our  affections, 
b^qause  we  are  every  where  surrounded  with 
its : proofs  and  manifestations? — because  the 
source  firom  which  it  flows  is  inexhaustible, 
aad  its  objects  are  multiplied  to  infinity?  Shall 
we  surrender  our  minds  to  the  influence  ol 
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such  a  principle  as  this  ? — a  principle  which, 
if  allowed  to  operate  universally  and  without 
resistance,  would  wrest  from  the  Almighty 
the  gratitude  and  subjection  of  the  intelligent 
creation, — for  what  is  the  tribute  of  the  uni- 
verse to  its  Author,  but  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
ficence to  individuals,  and  their  united  voices 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ?  Or  can  we  be 
guilty  of  a  more  palpable  injustice  towards 
God,  than  by  allowing  the  sense  of  his  good- 
ness to  be  effaced  by  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  those  blessings  which  we  individually 
enjoy  ?  If  the  possession  of  any  good  for  a 
day,  or  an  hour,  be  a  reason  for  thankfulness, 
can  it  be  less  so  because  it  has  continued 
through  a  series  of  years,  and  will  probably  be 
as  lasting  even  as  our  life  ?  If  health  be  so 
precious  and  heart-refreshing,  so  much  an 
impulse  to  gratitude,  and  a  theme  for  praise, 
immediately  after  the  cure  of  a  painful  and 
lingering  malady,  when  we  first  escape  from  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  and  feel  anew  ^'the  blessed 
sun  at  our  bosom," — when  we  expatiate  again 
upon  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  seem  to  inspire 
new  life  and  faculties  from  the  change,  can 
we  acknowledge  an  inferior  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Preserver  of  all  men,  because  that 
health  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  disturbed,  and 
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our  body  never  chained  to  a  bed  of  pain  and 
iveariness  ;  or  because  when  our  broken 
strength  was  restored,  it  bore  no  deceitful 
promise  of  duration,  but  has  continued  to  im- 
prove the  zest  of  every  enjoyment,  and  enhance 
the  worth  of  every  hour  we  live  ?  Is  that  life 
which,  whether  our  own  or  another's,  we  so 
fondly  clung  to,  and  could  not  part  with, 
when  the  angel  of  death  had  raised  his  hand  to 
smite  it — is  that  life  reduced  in  worth  because 
the  Almighty  forbade  the  stroke,  and,  as  we 
gladly  hope,  forbade  it  to  a  distant  period  ?  Are 
the  gifts  of  God  to  be  thus  accounted  cheap 
when  they  have  become  a  comparatively 
secure  possession,  and  may  be  enjoyed  with  a 
fearless  and  quiet  mind?  Shocked  as  the 
understanding  must  needs  be  at  such  pre- 
sumptions, may  none  of  us  any  longer  feel 
and  act  as  if  they  were  truths,  and  allow  a 
mechanical  influence  of  repetition  and  uni- 
formity to  supplant  the  conclusions  of  our 
reason ;  as  though  the  mind  of  man  were 
nothing  better  than  the  matter  which  he 
shapes  to  his  purposes,  the  passive  subject 
of  impressions.  May  we  resolve,  in  future, 
to  trace  the  manifestations,  of  divine  good- 
ness in  our  own  individual  and  habitual  ex- 
perience;   regarding    our   various    capacities 
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and  means  of  happiness — the  use  of  the  senses, 
the  play  of  the  affections,  the  exercise  and 
progression  of  the  intellect,  with  all  that 
variety  and  combination  of  circumstances 
required  to  constitute  the  ease  and  comfort 
which  we  daily  and  hourly  enjoy — whatever, 
in  a  word,  contributes  to  the  sum  of  our  plea- 
sures here,  or  our  hopes  of  happiness  here- 
after, as  the  fruit  of  a  benevolent  purpose — 
the  effect  of  determinate  volition  and  decree  in 
the  Infinite  Being.  And  with  this  persuasion, 
may  we  cherish  such  a  spirit  as  prompted 
the  Psalmist  to  exclaim : — "  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  hame.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits :  who  for- 
giveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction  ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies.'' 

We  have  called  your  attention  to  the 
effect  of  a  long  familiarity  with  the  methods 
of  Divine  goodness,  in  diminishing  our  grati- 
tude for  the  cure  of  bodily  disease;  but  it 
should  be  added,  that  it  operates  also  to 
diminish  our  gratitude  for  the  means  of  our 
recovery  from  a  disease,  of  which  the  distem- 
per of  the   body  is  but  a  shadowy  type,  a 
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fugitive  image — a  disease  which  assails  out 
spiritual  and  enduring  nature,  enervates  the 
powers  of  virtue  and  true  holiness,  and  threat- 
ens to  extinguish  our  hopes  of  immortality 
We  suflFer  a  diminution  in  our  gratitude  for 
the  offer  of  forgiveness  in  the  Gospel — the 
forgiveness  of  all  our  iniquities,  the  first 
topic  of  thankfulness  in  the  Psalmist's  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  goodness — not 
the  least  of  which  iniquities,  but  rather  the 
head  and  front  of  them  all,  is  the  ingratitude 
of  which  we  have  spoken  —  we  suffer,  we 
say,  in  our  gratitude  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  as  offered  us  through  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Saviour,  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  contemplate  a 
merciful  God,  and  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  we  judged  our  sins  to  be  unpar- 
donable, and  were  bereft  of  the  hope  of 
absolution.  The  like  may  be  said  of  our 
Christian  privileges  in  general ;  notwithstand- 
ing their  absolute  necessity  to  our  well-being, 
their  intrinsic  and  unspeakable  value.  It 
increases  our  acknowledged  liability  to  be- 
come insensible  to  those  privileges,  and  adds 
to  our  danger  of  neglecting  to  improve  them, 
that  we  have  heard  of  them  times  without- 
number,  and   have   never,  it  may  be,  beerfl 

xn2 
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placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  fear  that 
we  had  forfeited  them  entirely  and  for  ever. 
It  must  suffice  however  to  suggest  the  fact, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  abundant  matter  for 
reflection ;  and  calculated  to  enforce,  in  a 
most  conclusive  manner,  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  frequently  reviewing  and  considering 
the  reasons  for  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God^ 
as  motives  to  an  unreserved  devotion  of  our 
powers  to  his  service :  —  calculated  to  enforce 
the  appeal  of  the .  Apostle — "  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service."* 

*  Rom.  zii.  1. 
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Furthermore  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall 
we  not  much  rather  he  in  subjection  unto  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  live  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few 
days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  he 
for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.  Now  no  chastening  for  tJie  present  seem- 
eth  to  be  joyous,  hut  grievous :  nevertheless  after- 
ward it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby. 

We  are  assured  in  these  words,  as  well  as 
in  numerous  other  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  our  sufferings — those,  we  mean, 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  and  the  disposition  of  exter- 
nal circumstances — instead  of  presenting  an 
obstacle  to  our  conviction  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  do  but  afford  an  additional  and 
especial   manifestation   of   that    benevolence 
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which  is  so  conspicuously  apparent  in  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  universe :  for  this 
momentous  reason — that  those  sufferings  are 
essentially  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  that 
holiness,  which  constitutes  our  affinity  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  our  qualification  for 
that  eternal  life  which  has  been  made  known 
to  us  as  the  destined  inheritance  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

Such  an  explanation  of  our  pains  and 
sorrows,  the  afflictive  heritage  of  humanity, 
supplies,  it  must  be  obvious,  a  most  powerful 
and  conclusive  argument  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  a  life  of  rectitude  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  divines,  as  well  as  others,  have  not 
unfrequently  pursued  their  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  natural  evil,  as  if  the  Scriptures  were 
silent,  or  their  testimony  useless,  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  in  their  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  sufferings  of  mankind  with  the  perfect 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  have  adopted  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  conducts  us  to  a 
conclusion  at  variance  with  the  declaration 
of  the  inspired  writers,  and  proceeds,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  on  essentially  inadequate 
views  of  our  nature  and  destination.  We  are 
far  from  concluding  that  the  prevalence  of 
such  reasoning    precludes    a    belief   of   the 
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doctrine  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  it  is  very  ob- 
servable that  persons — even  those  who  are 
habituated  to  inquiry  and  discussion  —  can 
embrace  opinions  which  not  only  have  no 
perceptible  coherence,  but  which  are  mani- 
festly incongruous :  for  no  other  reason,  it 
may  be,  than  that  their  attention  has  never 
been  fixed  upon  them  in  juxta-position. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  reasoning  to  which  we 
refer  interferes  with  that  full  conviction  of 
the  final  cause  of  our  sufferings  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  ready  and  habitual 
recurrence  of  it  to  the  mind,  which  must  be 
needful  to  impress  it  on  the  feelings,  and  to 
render  it  practically  beneficial.  Our  purpose, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  offer  some  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  itself— to  show 
that  our  subjection  to  disease  and  calamity  is 
an  actual  demonstration  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness ;  and  that  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  text  is  highly  conformable  to  human 
experience  in  general.  Secondly,  and  more 
particularly,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  frequently,  if 
not  commonly,  sought  to  reconcile  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  species  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  betrays  a  departure  from  the  doctrines 
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of  Christianity^  and    an   inattention   to  thd 
presumptions  of  natural  religion. 

''  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  bene* 
fits:  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy 
life  from  destruction ;  who  crowneth  thee  with 
lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies."*  Now, 
as  Christians,  we  must  all  conclude  that  the 
dispositiop,  or  state  of  mind,  which  prompted 
the  Psalmist  to  review  the  benefits  which  he 
had  received  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  dictated 
such  language  as  that  which  we  have  just 
cited,  was  of  more  essential  worth  to  him  than 
the  whole  of  those  benefits  themselves.  It 
was  evidently  so  in  his  own  judgment;  for 
his  words  express  a  predominating  desire  to 
be  adequately  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  and  at  all  times  to  bear  it  in  remem*> 
brance.  It  is  as  certain  indeed  as  our  religious 
obligations  and  immortal  destiny,  that  an 
habitual,  prevailing  sentiment  of  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  is  of  incomparable  and 
transcendent  value ;  essential  and  powerful, 
as  it  is,  to  attract  us  to  an  obedience  of  his 
precepts,  and  to  promote  our  attainment  of 

*  Psalm  ciii.  1 — 4. 
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that  holiness,  which  reflects  into  the  mind 
the  assurance  of  his  favour,  and  argues  our 
preparation  for  a  life  of  perfect  and  enduring 
happiness.  Whatever  then  supports  that  gra- 
titude is,  undeniably,  an  especial  proof  of  the 
divine  benevolence.  Such,  however,  is  the 
indisputable  tendency  of  all  those  ills,  which 
assail  or  menace  us  in  this  preparatory  stage 
of  our  existence.  The  experience  or  the  appre- 
hension of  those  ills  is  directly  conducive,  or 
rather  indispensably  necessary,  to  preserve 
in  human  beings  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  to 
the  Deity;  to  renew  their  impressions  of 
his  goodness;  and  thereby  to  promote  their 
subjection  to  his  authority,  and  their  advance- 
ment to  a  state  of  existence,  compared  with 
which  an  unbroken  continuance  of  health  and 
prosperity,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
pleasures — all  that  mundane  happiness  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  principal 
or  only  token  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Almighty 
towards  us,  is  less  than  nothing  and  vanity. 

In  taking  this  position,  that  o|ur  sufferings 
are  demanded  for  the  support  of  our  religious 
gratitude,  we  do  but  assume  the  reality  of  that 
general  experience,  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  discourse :  namely,  that  the 
long  possession,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
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of  a  goody  is  almost  universally  found  to 
reduce  our  esteem  of  its  value^  and  often 
to  efface  the  sense  of  obligation  to  its  Divine 
Author ;  and^  moreover,  that  we  are  affected 
in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Creator,  because  there  are  innumerable  other 
beings,  who  participate  it  in  common  with 
ourselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the 
same  illustrations  of  His  goodness  are  every- 
where and  continually  before  our  eyes.  The 
irrationality  and  sinfulness  of  thus  allowing 
the  influence  of  uniformity  and  repetition  to 
impair  the  impressions  of  divine  benevolence, 
and  to  work  the  effect  of  ignorance  itself 
upon  our  religious  principles,  was  dilated 
upon  in  the  last  discourse.  At  present,  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  itself,  that 
the  benefactions  of  Almighty  God  suffer  in 
our  estimation  as  they  grow  familiar  and  be- 
come naturalized  to  our  experience  and  obser- 
vation  :  that  our  gratitude  towards  him  is  in 
danger  of  being  as  superficial  and  fugitive 
as  the  impression  of  change  or  novelty ;  and 
is  consequently  dependent,  in  an  incalculable 
degree,  on  painful  reverses  in  our  own  expe- 
rience, or  the  contrast  which  the  sufferings 
of  others  present  to  our  own  condition.  The 
fact  is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  not  so 
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generally  perceived  is  the  light  which  it  casts 
upoD  the  final  cause  of  human  sufferings^  or 
the  powerful  aid  which  it  affords  us  in  seeking 
a  solution  of  natural  evil,  and  in  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  If  such^  however,  be  the 
corrupt  state  and  wayward  proneness  of  our 
nature,  that  gratitude  to  God^  awakened  as 
it  is  by  the  communication  of  happiness  to  his 
creatures,  is  laid  asleep  by  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  that  happiness ;  then  is  it  a  far- 
ther and  yet  more  affecting  proof  of  his  bene- 
volence, to  interrupt  its  continuity,  and  to  limit 
its  extension.  If  a  long  duration  of  life  and 
health  gradually  hardens  the  heart  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  our  Creator  in  the  gift  and  preserva- 
tion of  those  blessings,  and  begets  an  indifference 
to  his  laws  and  institutions,  then  was  it  his 
unaltered,  his  persisting  goodness,  that  sowed 
in  our  nature  the  vigorous  seeds  of  disease  and 
mortality.  If  the  continuance  of  worldly  pro- 
sperity engenders  a  false  and  dangerous  conceit 
of  our  own  security  and  independence,  then  was 
it  the  goodwill  and  kindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  which  rendered  that  prosperity  uncertain 
and  transitory ;  which  founded  it  on  no  surer 
materials  than  human  power  and  foresight, 
and  condemned  it  to  the  waste  of  time,  and 
the  overthrow  of  disastrous  vicissitudes ; — thus 
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forewarning  us  that  we  do  not  build  our  house 
upon  the  sand^  and  reap  the  fruit  of  our  in- 
dustry in  the  flood  and  the  whirlwind. 

In  truth,  it  was  no  less  needful,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  suitably  affected  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  our  earthly  happiness 
should  be  subject  to  interruption,  diminution, 
and  sudden  extinction,  than  that  it  should 
exceed,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  misery 
in  the  world.  If  happiness  had  not  been  pre- 
ponderant in  the  average  experience  of  man- 
kind, so  closely  do  our  affections  cling  to  the 
"things  that  are  seen,"  though '' temporal,"*and 
so  unapt  are  they  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
"  things  that  are  not  seen,'*  though  '*  eternal," 
that  we  could  with  difficulty  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  goodness  might  be  the  governing 
attribute  of  the  Deity.  Even  a  very  partial 
admixture  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  which  he 
has  given  us  to  drink,  has  sufficed,  it  appears, 
to  awaken  a  doubt  on  this  head ;  or,  at  least, 
to  raise  an  objection  to  the  goodness  of  God 
which  theologians  seem  bound  to  combat,  and 
to  overpower  with  specific  proofs  and  demon- 
strations of  his  benevolence.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  condition  of  mankind  been 
^  one  of  universal  and  unbroken  enjoyment, — 
presuming  such  enjoyment  to  be  compatible 
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with  the  present  infirmity  of  our  moral 
powers,  or  the  irregular  working  of  the 
passions;  —  we  should  have  grown  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  manifold  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  insensible  to  the  claims  which 
he  most  righteously  prefers  to  the  supreme 
affection,  and  unreserved  obedience  of  his 
creatures.  In  either  case,  we  should  have 
i^tood  in  need  of  an  abiding  and  effective  in- 
citement to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  pursuit 
of  holiness.  When,  therefore,  in  contem- 
plating the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  in  '*  healing 
our  diseases  and  preserving  our  life  from 
destruction,"  we  are  prompted  to  inquire  for 
what  reason  he  should  have  made  us  liable  to 
diseases,  and  encompassed  us  with  perils  of 
destruction,  and  are  tempted  to  murmur  that 
in  these  and  other  instances  he  should  Himself 
have  ordained  those  evils  which  he  demands 
our  gratitude  for  removing,  we  are  admo- 
nished to  reflect  that  but  for  those  diseases 
and  those  perils,  the  gift  of  life  and  health 
had  been  wholly  unvalued — the  Divine  Author 
of  them  forgotten — his  will  lost  sight  of — his 
searching  judgment  unprepared  for. 

It  is  related,  as  is  well  known,  of  an  ancient 
professor  of  wisdom,  a  disputer  of  the  common 
belief  of  a  divine  providence,  that,  when  his 
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attention  had  been  pointedtoanumber  of  votive 
tablets  which  had  been  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
god,  by  persons  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  he  inquired  with  a  tone  of  derision — 
*'  But  where  are  the  memorials  of  those  who 
have  been  shipwrecked  or  drowned  T  The 
query  had  been  greatly  more  suitable  to  a 
person  who  affected  the  wit,  than  to  one  who 
sought  the  repute  of  a  sage;  if,  indeed,  a 
regard  to  the  divine  power  was  a  principle 
which  it  became  a  philosopher  to  respect ;  or 
if  a  reverence  for  the  Ruler  of  the  ocean  was 
an  object  of  rational  desire,  no  less  than  the 
preservation  of  those  who  might  invoke  his 
aid  in  the  tempest  :  for,  assuredly,  unless 
many  a  vessel  had  been  dashed  upon  rocks, 
and  many  a  life  had  perished  in  the  deep,  no 
offerings  of  gratitude  to  a  divine  power  bad 
been  presented  by  those  who  had  crossed  a 
propitious  sea,  and  accomplished  their  voyage 
in  safety. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  means  of  renewing 
and  keeping  alive  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent state,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  the  expe- 
rience or  forethought  of  pain  and  adversity. 
The  afflictions  which  beset  and  overhang  our 
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path  in  this  world,  are  essential  to  awaken  our 
gratitude  for  that  superior  state  of  existence 
which  has  been  made  known  and  offered  to 
us  in  the  Gospel ;  to  endear  it  to  our  affec- 
tions ;  to  commend  it  to  our  earnest  pursuit ; 
and  to  enable  us  to  realize  it  as  a  command- 
ing motive  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.  But 
we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  consideration, 
important  as  it  is  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of 
a£9iction  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  disci- 
pline :  for  it  was  not  our  purpose,  even  had 
these  limits  allowed,  to  trace  the  various  ways 
in  which  our  sufferings  are  found  to  cor- 
rect our  inordinate  passions,  —  to  minister 
to  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our  reli- 
gious affections, —  to  promote  the  gracious 
purpose  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  of  bring- 
ing us  under  subjection  to  himself,  and  im- 
buing us  with  the  principles  of  a  new  and 
imperishable  life.  In  bringing  forward  this 
explanation  of  the  divine  conduct  in  subjecting 
mankind  to  a  condition  or  liability  of  suffering, 
we  are  mainly  concerned  that  Christians  may 
give  it  their  full  assent,  their  cordial  acqui- 
escence; that  they  may  adhere  to  it  as  an 
explanation  explicitly  offered  them  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  confessedly  corroborated 
by   their  own   experience  ;   and   entertain  it 
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in  their  thoughts  without  admixture  and 
confusion  from  merely  human  judgments 
and  surmises  on  the  subject,  or  theories 
excogitated  by  the  unassisted  intellect  of 
man. 

The  Christian  religion  assumes  mankind 
to  be  in  a  state  of  moral  degeneracy^  and 
naturally  averse  to  the  practice  of  holiness ; 
and  instructs  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to  regard 
the  afflictions  to  which  they  are  exposed  as 
at  once  the  memento  and  corrective  of  their 
sin  and  disobedience.  Theologians,  however, 
of  very  considerable  repute,  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  existence  and  diffusion  of 
misery  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  prevalence 
of  sin,  or  the  means  of  correcting  it  at  all. 
For  what  is  the  method  by  which  they  have 
attempted  to  establish  the  goodness  qf  the 
Deity  ?  Do  they  not  consider,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  proportion  which  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life  bear  to  its  sufferings  ?  Do  they 
not  tell,  as  it  were,  so  many  sensations  of 
pleasure  on  one  side,  and  so  many  sensations 
of  pain  on  the  other  ?  Do  they  not  compare 
the  items  of  happiness  with  those  of  misery, 
strike  a  balance  between  them,  and,  finding 
the  former  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  latter. 
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infer  the  prevalence  of  a  benevolent  principle 
in  the  Creative  Mind  ? 

In  this  calculation^  they  not  only  forget 
the  depravity  of  our  species,  and  the  instru- 
mentality of  aflSiction  in  correcting  it,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  overlook  the 
presumption  of  our  accountablene3S  to  the 
Author  of  our  life  and  happiness,  and  the 
dependence  of  our  condition  in  futurity  on 
the  tenour  of  our  conduct  as  the  subjects  of 
his  moral  government.  For  if  this  presump- 
tion signify  any  thing — and  it  is  a  natural 
and  imperative  one,  apart  from  the  divine 
revelation  which  has  so  solemnly  and  affect- 
ingly  confirmed  it — ^most  certain  it  is  that  the 
amount  of  pleasure  in  our  earthly  lot^  can 
furnish  no  accurate  measure  of  the  goodness 
of  God ;  unless  it  be  an  accurate  measure  of 
our  regard  to  his  wiU^  and  consequent  degree 
of  preparation  for  a  future  state.  So  far  how- 
ever from  its  being  such^  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  a  general  and  continued  immu- 
nity from  pain  and  sorrow^  as  far  as  this  were 
consistent  with  the  disorder  of  the  passions^ 
would  tend  to  an  universal  forgetfulness  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  that  the  optimism 
which  many  appear  to  desire  and  lament 
the  want  of^  would  aggravate  the  commpn 
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propensity  to  sin,  and  complete  the  depravity 
of  the  species. 

We  err  then  as  widely  from  the  principles 
of  reason  or  natural  religion,  as  from  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  if,  in  seeking  to  collect 
the  disposition  of  the  Deity  towards  us,  we 
limit  our  attention  to  the  actual  sufferings  of 
mankind ;  without  inquiring  whether  they  be 
favourable  or  otherwise  in  the  influence  which 
they  are  fitted  to  exert  on  our  religious  and 
moral  principles,  and  our  hopes  of  future  hap* 
pinesSj — whether  they  be  remedial  of  our 
spiritual  distempers,  and  salutary  to  our  en- 
during life.  It  is  this  most  reasonable  inquiry 
which  the  Bible  has  anticipated ;  and  when  it 
assures  us  that  afiOiction  is  the  chastening  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  which  though,  "  for  the 
present,  it  seemeth  to  be  not  joyous,  but 
grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby,"  it  answers  that 
inquiry  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  ex^ 
perience  of  all  who  are  not  studious  to  evade 
the  lessons  of  Divine  Providence^  and  obsti- 
nately averse  to  the  practice  of  religion.  The 
theologian,  referred  to,  howerer,  l,ogh  in 
no  degree  indifferent  to  the.  worth  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  divine  communication,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  its  firm  believers  and  its  power- 
ful advocates,  —  impelled,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  that  eager  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  love  of 
speculation,  which  often  grows  forgetful  of 
familiar  truths,  and  overlooks  the  clew  to 
knowledge  when  it  lies  at  our  feet, —  have 
propounded  a  method  of  reasoning  on  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  creatures,  which  in- 
evitably places  them  in  opposition  to  the  most 
explicit  declarations  of  the  Scripture.  For 
if  it  be  the  preponderance  of  happiness  over 
misery  in  the  present  state  which  properly 
and  exclusively  demonstrates  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  or  the  excep- 
tions to  their  felicity,  as  the  unavoidably  ac- 
cidental consequences  of  a  system  designed 
for  the  production  of  happiness — of  happiness 
only:  since  it  were  palpably  absurd  to  refer 
the  causation  of  misery  for  its  own  sake,  to  a 
purely  benevolent  being ;  or  to  suppose  that 
the  Deity,  if  he  be  such  a  being,  would  permit 
the  existence  of  an  amount  of  evil  which  were 
unnecessary  to  the  production  of  a  greater 
good,  and  which  he  had  the  power  to  prevent 
or  destroy.  Accordingly,  if  we  repine  at  that 
constitution  of  our  senses,  which  renders  them 
so  many  inlets  to  pain  and  uneasiness,  as  well 

o2 
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as  avenues  of  pleasure — that  structure  of  our 
frame  which  makes  it  an  engine  of  torture^  as 
well  as  an  instrument  of  enjoyment,  they  would 
silence  our  murmurs  by  alleging  the  fact  or 
probability,  that  the  body's  susceptibility  of  pain 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  its  capacity  for 
pleasure — that  its  sufferings  are  the  price  of 
its  enjoyments,  and  inseparably  pertain  to  its 
existence.  With  a  similar  explanation  they 
would  reconcile  us  to  the  constitution  of  our 
social  affections ;  which,  however  fruitful  of 
habitual  complacency,  exalted  at  times  to  de- 
light and  rapture,  are  so  often  found,  in  their 
tenacious  hold  upon  the  heart,  to  consume  it 
with  grief,  or  to  rend  it  with  agony.* 

♦  Dr.  Balguy,  in  his  "  Divine  Benevolence  Asserted," 
is  so  engrossed  and  captivated  with  this  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  that  forgetting,  as  is  manifest,  the 
moral  corruption  of  all  human  heings,  he  accounts  even 
**  the  ahuses  of  the  passions"  as  "  accidental,"  and  regarding 
them  as  a  whole,  pronounces  them  to  he  in  a  state  of  op- 
timism : — **  The  general  state  of  the  passions  is  what  it 
ought  to  he.     The  direction  of  each  is  usuaUy  right :  and 

the  degree  of  each  is  comparatively  right." "  Nor  is 

the  force  of  the  passions  too  great  when  taken  all  together  J' 
....  He  concludes,  that  "  the  understanding,  the  will, 
and  the  passions,  are  each  of  them  adapted  to  good  ends, 
though  accidentally  indeed  the  occasion  of  evil."  (P.  104.) 
This,  from  a  Christian  divine,  otherwise  a  sound  expositor 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  we  should  conclude  from  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  his  writings,  and  an  ahle  defender  of 
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Now, — ^passing  the  purely  hypothetical  cha- 
racter of  such  a  conclusion,  and  the  dissatis- 
faction which  is  left  upon  the  mind  in  thus 
supposing  limitations  to  the  creative  power 
of  God,  and  the  modes  of  displaying  his 
benevolence, — ^how  can  such  a  conclusion 
comport  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
our  afflictions  were  ordained  by  the  ''Fa- 
ther of  spirits"  as  a  means  of  our  religious 
improvement  ?  How  can  we  receive,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  that 
man  was  made  subject  to  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, and  yet  allow,  on  the  other,  that  the 
pains  of  the  body  are  but  accidental  to  a 
structure  designed  to  be  exclusively  a  vehicle 
of  enjoyment  ?  How  can  we  believe  that  the 
Creator  inserted  into  our  frame  the  elements 
of  infirmity  and  disease,  and  notwithstanding 
account  those  derangements  which  take  place 
in  its  organization,  its  oppressive  languors, 
and  its  throbs  of  agony,  as  accidental  to  a 
system  contrived  for  the  production  of  plea- 
sure ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  seeming 
imperfections  in  a  work  to  the  will  and  in- 
tention of  the  artist — to  a  stroke  from  the 

Christianity,  is  a  striking  example  of  that  incongruity  of 
opinions  which  suggested,  and  will  fully  justify,  the  tenour 
of  the  present  discourse. 
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band  that  made  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ascribe  them  to  some  flaw  or  untractableness  in 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  ? — Is  it 
without  reason  that  we  exhort  Christians  to  en- 
tertain consistent  views  on  this  subject^  and  to 
adhere  to  the  single  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
on  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  infliction  of  suf- 
fering, when  we  find  them  thus  admitting  con- 
clusions which  oppose  and  destroy  each  other  ? 
There  is  no  colour  whatever  in  the  word  of 
God  for  the  notion  that  the  painful  maladies 
incident  to  our  frame  have  come  into  exist- 
ence independently  of  the  power  and  will  of 
the  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently 
declares  them  to  be  his  own  work.  By  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  for  example,  the  Almighty 
asserted  his  entire  supremacy  in  destroying 
life,  in  wounding  as  well  as  in  healing : — *'  See 
now  that  I,  even  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  god 
with  me  :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound, 
and  I  heal :  neither  is  there  any  that  can  de- 
liver out  of  my  hand/'  *  Moreover,  the  Apostle 
expressly  affirms  that ''  the  creature  was  m<ide 
subject  to  vanity ,f  not  willingly,  but  by  reason 
of  Him  who  subjected  the  same. . .  ."J  And  it 
should  be  added,  that  it  is  not  very  consistent  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  relative 

•  Deut.  xxxii.  39.  f  Misery.  J  Rom.  viii,  20. 
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to  the  universal  resurrection — to  believe  that  the 
body  which  is  now  the  tenement  of  the  spirit, 
will  be  trani^ormed  into  a  body  impervious  to 
pain,  and  incapable  of  dissolution — to  believe 
that  *'  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality;"*  and,  notwithstanding,  to  im- 
pute  the  anguish  and  infirmities  of  the  human 
frame  to  something  necessary  and  unavoidable 
in  the  works  of  God, 

It  cannot  be  pleaded  in  vindication  of  those 
who  have  reasoned  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Deity  in  the  manner  animadverted  upon, 
that  they  had  proposed  to  demonstrate  his 
benevolence  on  grounds  independent  of  divine 
revelation,  or  on  the  principles  of  natural 
theology :  for,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
they  take  no  account  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  natural  theology — a  principle  which, 
we  contend,  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
inquiry  whether  the  experience  of  mankind, 
in  any  particular  instance,  be  an  example  of 
the  benevolence  of  God  or  otherwise — namely, 
the  presumption  of  our  accountableness  to 
the  Creator,  or  probationary  condition  before 
him.  Their  omission  of  this  principle,  and  the 
consequent  defect  in  their  reasoning,  must  be 

*   1  Cor.  XV.  64 
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evident,  if  we  simply  ask-^What  is  the  end 
proposed  in  proving  and  illustrating  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  ?  Is  it  to  inspire  a 
confidence  in  his  benignant  disposition  towards 
us^  irrespective  of  our  own  aflfections  and  con- 
duct as  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  the 
subjects  of  his  authority  ?  Assuredly  not.  We 
do  not  collect  the  results  of  our  past  experi- 
ence^ and  that  of  others,  at  the  hand  of  God, 
and  thereby  augur  his  purpose  concerning  us 
for  the  time  to  come,  in  the  belief  that  his 
disposal  of  our  destiny  will  be  eventually  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  character  of  our  own 
minds — whatever  be  the  nature  of  our  own 
doings — whatever  be  our  own  endeavours  to 
attain  the  happiness  which  it  is  His  final  pur- 
pose to  bestow,  or  to  secure  our  immortal 
being  from  irreparable  damage  and  utter  ruin. 
We  do  not  trace  the  path  in  which  the  Power 
which  upholds  the  universe  is  wont  to  move, 
with  the  same  passive  and  helpless  curiosity  as 
that  with  which  we  contemplate  the  course  of 
a  body  in  the  heavens,  whose  collision  with 
our  own  planet  would  disturb  or  absorb  it. 
On  that  supposition,  indeed,  a  demonstration 
of  the  good-will  of  God  were  unspeakably 
grateful,  presuming  a  general  proneness  or 
liability  to  doubt  it.     But  surely  the  authors 
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lof  those  elaborate  treatises  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  composed  to  establish  the 
predominance  of  a  benevolent  design  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  would  have  hardly 
allowed  that  they  had  aimed  at  no  other 
and  higher  object  than  to  dispel  any  appre- 
hension that  might  have  possessed  us,  that 
the  Creator  designed  our  misery,  or  was 
indifferent  to  our  happiness.  They  were  con- 
cerned, it  is  presumed,  to  illustrate  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Supreme  Being  as  an  argument 
for  thankfulness  towards  him,  and  obedience 
to  his  known  or  discoverable  will.  It  cannot 
suffice,  then,  even  on  the  principles  of  un- 
aided reason,  to  deduce  the  goodness  of 
God  from  the  amount  of  enjoyment  distri- 
buted amongst  us;  unless  it  be  the  sum  of 
our  pleasures  which  determines  the  degree 
of  our  gratitude  for  his  bounty,  and  devotion 
to  his  service.  But  this,  we  repeat,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  uni- 
form experience  of  pleasure  would  be  followed 
by  a  monotonous  indifference  to  the  Author 
of  all  good, — that  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
external  nature  is  not  more  necessary  to 
suggest  to  untutored  man  the  notion  of  an 
intelligent  Cause,  or  presiding  Power  in  the 
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universe,  than  strong  contrasts  and  grievous 
vicissitudes  in  the  conditions  of  human  nature^ 
are  essential  to  renew  in  our  degenerate, 
thoughtless  minds  the  ever-decaying  impres* 
sions  of  God  s  beneficence. 

We  need  not  therefore  regard  as  an  obscure 
and  mysterious  phenomenon  the  prevalence  of 
natural  evil,  or  account  it  as  an  anomaly  in  a 
creation  of  infinite  benevolence.     Whatever 
difficulty  adheres  to  this  subject  is  more  pro* 
perly  felt  in  the  original  constitution  of  our 
moral  nature;    whereby  we   were  rendered 
susceptible  of  a  defect  of  love  and  obedience 
to  the  Deity,  and  liable  to  become  so  insen- 
sible to  the   appeals  which  his  goodness  is 
continually  making  to  our  gratitude,  and  so 
alienated  from  the  service  due  to  him,  as  to 
need  the  rod  of  adversity  to  urge  our  sense  of 
religious  obligation — to  require  the  chastise- 
ment of  affliction  in  this  life,  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  a  future  retribution,  in  order  to 
school  us  in  the  duties  of  intelligent  creatures, 
and  to  prepare  us  for  our  proper  destiny. 
Assuming,  however,  that  such  is  our  cha- 
racter— assuming  the  incursion  of  moral  evil, 
it  must  seem  a  deduction  of  our  reason,  as 
well  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  ex- 
posing us  to  calamitous  reverses  in  our  external 
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condition^  to  pains  and  infirmities  of  body^ 
and  to  the  urgent,  awful  apprehension  of 
dyings  God  has  in  reality  consulte/l  for  our 
most  essential  wants,  our  worst  exigency,  and 
our  largest  capacity  of  happiness* 

But  especially  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
relative  to  the  end  of  those  troubles  which 
'*  man  is  bom  to  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards/' 
confirmed  and  enforced  by  our  particular 
experience  as  Christians.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantages appertaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  exhibit,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  use 
and  necessity  of  affliction  in  strengthening 
and  establishing  our  religious  principles.  For 
is  it  sufficient,  we  ask,  to  engage  us  in  the 
habitual  practice  of  religion,  and  to  determine 
our  preference  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  good, 
that  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  in  truth  a 
revelation  from  the  Divine  Being?  Is  it 
sufficient  that  the  precepts  which  it  enjoins 
are  entirely  commended  to  our  judgment ; 
that  the  claims  which  it  enforces  on  our  obe- 
dience provoke  no  question  ;  that  the  rewards 
which  it  holds  out  to  our  pursuit  overflow  our 
hopes ;  and  that  the  punishment  which  it 
denounces  are  such  as  none  could  bear  ?  Is 
it  sufficient  to  reclaim  us  to  the  service  of 
God,  that  it  even  records  the  humiliation  and 
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sufferings  of  his  incarnate  Son  as  our  ransom 
from  death  and  perdition  ?  Are  not  other  con- 
siderations yet  needful  to  predispose  us  to  give 
heed  to  those  arguments  which  compel  our 
assent  to  the  inspired  writings,  and  to  in- 
cline us  to  realize  their  force  and  value — 
needful  to  turn  the  scale  against  a  rival  and 
tempting  world,  and  to  induce  us  to  apply  our 
hearts,  unreservedly  and  without  delay,  to  our 
proper  vocation  as  Christians — even  a  con- 
stant, importunate  sense  of  insecurity,  the 
thought  that  we  know  hot  what  and  how  great 
disasters  may  await  us,  the  presentiment  of 
fearful  disease,  of  mortal  agony,  and  of  the 
world's  impotence  to  satisfy  or  console  us? 
Is  not  piety  at  all  times  powerfully  upheld  by 
the  reflection  that  the  Christian  hope,  however 
valued  in  health  and  prosperity,  is  infinitely 
grateful  in  sickness — calamity — dissolution  ? 

We  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  had  been 
no  additional  and  crowning  proof  of  the  gra- 
cious purpose  of  God  concerning  us,  to  have 
considerably  prolonged  the  term  of  our  life, 
and  to  have  augmented  its  security  and  plea- 
sures. It  was  no  added  token  of  the  kindness 
and  long-suffering  of  the  Almighty  towards 
the  contemporaries  of  Noah,  who  were  called 
to  repentance  by  that  preacher  of  righteous- 
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ness^  that  they  encountered  no  check  in  their 
career  of  self-indulgence,  while  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  assembling  against  them  ;  but 
were  gratifying  their  inordinate  appetites 
with  the  same  presumption  of  their  safety  as 
before.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it 
was  rather  an  evidence  that  divine  mercy  had 
well  nigh  done  its  work  in  their  behalf;  and 
that  *'  every  imagination  of  their  hearts  being 
evil  continually,"  and  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities  full,  a  complete  and  overwhelming 
destruction  was  coming  upon  them.  And  so 
we  are  apprized  it  shall  be  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  last  judgment,  when  those  who 
will  have  rejected  the  provision  of  divine 
grace, — so  greatly  commended  to  our  accept- 
ance by  the  troubles  and  insufficiency  of  the 
present  state, — and  neglected  to  watch  for 
the  hour  of  their  Lord's  coming,  shall  not  be 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  condition 
by  any  new,  extraordinary  portents  of  the  im- 
pending judgment ;  but,  like  the  heedless  prey 
of  the  deluge,  shall  be  "  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage."  Had  God 
designed  to  deal  with  mankind  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  severity  or  unmitigated  justice^  he 
would  have  placed  them  in  a  more  abiding 
and  satisfactory  condition  of  existence.     He 
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would  have  surrounded  them  with  an  appa- 
rently firm  wall  of  defence  against  the  shocks 
of  adversity.  He  would  have  refined  to  a 
higher  relish  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  have 
pushed  into  a  remoter  futurity  the  period  of 
surrendering  them.  In  other  words^  he  would 
have  raised  his  claim  to  our  gratitude  and 
obedience^  without  consulting  for  our  indispo- 
sition to  feel  and  entertain  it.  He  would  have 
made  us  indefinitely  his  debtors^  and  have  left 
us  to  slumber  out  the  season  of  preparation 
to  meet  him.  But,  urging  this  topic  no  farther, 
we  submit  that  as  the  sufferings  to  which  we 
are  exposed  are  manifestly  instrumental  to 
sustain  and  invigorate  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
Almighty, — instrumental,  in  various  ways,  to 
attach  us  to  his  service,  and  qualify  us  for  the 
fruition  of  his  goodness  in  a  future  state,  those 
sufferings  cannot  have  been  undesigned — can- 
not  be  termed  accidental : — unless  our  ability 
to  perceive  and  adore  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  was  undesigned,  and  may  be  termed 
accidental — ^unless  our  constitution  as  reason- 
able and  immortal  beings,  and  our  capacity 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  holiness  in  the  everlasting 
perfection  of  our  nature,  be  merely  fictions 
of  our  own  imagination>  and  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  God  in  our  creation. 
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Let  us  not  then  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  design  of  natural  evil — for  so  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  gracious  chastisement 
of  our  heavenly  Father — needlessly  and  un- 
thankfully,  as  though  no  light  had  descended 
upon  us  from  the  Fountain  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  far  less  may  we  repine  at  those 
characters  of  imperfection  and  instability 
which  are  impressed  on  all  that  is  earthly. 
The  alloy  which  mixes  with  all  present  en- 
joyment ;  the  failure  which  menaces  all  human 
enterprise ;  the  dissatisfaction  which  clings  to 
all  success  and  achievement  in  this,  world; 
those  terrible  reverses  in  human  circumstances 
which  the  intelligence  that  scans  and  watches 
the  heavens  cannot  descry ;  those  destroying 
powers  which  mock  our  boasted  dominion  over 
the  material  world,  and  humble  to  the  dust  our 
lordship  in  the  creation ;  the  disease  which  is 
forming  within  us ;  the  death  that  may  surprise 
us  in  a  moment ; — in  all  these  things,  may  we 
confess  and  submit  to  the  correction  of  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  and  be  admonished  of 
those  innumerable  blessings  which  we  are  con- 
tinually receiving  at  his  hands,  and  which, 
in  the  absence  of  those  sufferings  which  we 
wonder  or  cavil  at,  would  be  speedily  commit- 
ted to  forgetfulness,  and  leave  no  peaceable 
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fruits  of  righteousness  behind  them.  May 
all  such  tokens  of  a  world  which  has  fallen 
from  its  rectitude,  and  is  destined  to  destruc- 
tion, continually  remind  us  of  our  true  condi- 
tion in  the  present  state — that  our  rest  is  not 
here  —  that  our  better  life  is  beyond  the 
grave ;  and  thus  effectually  aid  and  befriend 
us  in  our  preparation  for  a  state  of  existence, 
where  the  goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in 
the  immediate  and  incessant  communication 
of  happiness,  is  met  by  no  impediments  in 
the  objects  of  his  bounty ;  but  is  known  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  beheld  in  all  its  glory; 
where,  entirely  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  and,  being  like  him, 
we  shall  see  him  as  He  is. 
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SERMON   IX. 


DEUT.    IV*  30,   31. 

When  thou  art  in  tribulation^  and  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter  days,  if  thou  turn 
io  ^  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  he  obedient  unto  his 
voice,  (for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God,) 
he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor 
forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which  he  sware 
unto  them. 

The  utility  and  benefits  of  affliction  as  a 
means  of  religious  discipline  are  not^  as  was 
remarked  in  a  former  discourse,  to  be  com- 
puted by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  our 
actual  suffering,  or  the  length  of  time  in  which 
we  are  personally  sensible  of  pain  and  trouble ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  our  condition  at  this 
moment^  or  however  diverse  the  present  ex- 
perience of  individuals,  the  Almighty  has 
instructed  us  all  to  expect  afflictions^  and 
thereby  supplied  us  with  an  immediate  and 
continual  inducement  to  the  culture  of  reli* 
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gion — to  that  holiness  of  ohartotftr  whbb 
infers  our  title  to  the  promises  of  the  Gospol^ 
and  anticipates  a  final  and  eternal  exemptioo 
from  suffering  in  the  world  to  come»  Bu| 
ivhat  is  most  important  on  this  subject  is  to 
ask  ourselves  —  How^  but  by  encoupteari^g 
and  overcoming  in  anticipation  the  ajfiftiotion^ 
to  which  we  may  be  destined*  sh§Xi  we  ^f}u 
patience  possess  our  souls"  under  aetual  m%^ 
fering,  and  prove,  in  our  own  experience,  thp 
value  of  our  faith  as  Christians?  How.shajlil 
we  illustrate  its  efficacy  '^to  ov^ei^^i^e,  .tte 
world" — ^to  overcome  it  in  its  power  to  ^pbd^e 
the  fortitude^  as  well  as  the  virtue,  of  mankii^fl^? 
How  can  we  hope  to  support  with  honpjiiir 
those  trials  which  it  may  have  pleased  IDfivirie 
Providence  to  appoint  unto  us,  whotj^i^of  ^oiur 
patience  or  integrity,  but  by  pr^vlo^sly.  in- 
forming the  mind  with  religious  knowledge; 
retaining  that  knowledge  in  habitual  contact, 
80  to  speak,  with  our  thoughts  and  filings ; 
and  premeditating  its  use  and  appUcatipn  ?— as 
wellHtisciplined  Warriors  in  times,  of  peace  ao- 
tustom  themselves  to  the  weight  aqd  usa^pf 
their, armour^  p^form  beforehand  th^^varuHis 
evolutions,  and  well  nigh  fe^  the  plighl^  of 
battle?  But,  n^lectiog  this  previoiisi. inure- 
ment and- exercise  of  the  souli  caot  wewondor 
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t^  the  ftlith  which  we  profess  so  often  fails  to 
findoe  tis  with  a  moral  courage,  a  devoiit  forti* 
A^i  akin  to  the  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
firi^  professors  of  our  religion,  and  which  the 
isiacred  writers  so  manifestly  aim  to  inspire? 
£an'W«  wottda:  that,  in  so  many  instances,  our 
libowledge  of  the  Gospel  rather  a^rara^tes  the 
!iiaSeritigs  «f  this  life  by  awakening  an  inquie- 
fade  of  conscience,  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  the  future  ?-— that,  when  called  to  "  endure 
^  great  fight  of  afflictions,"  the  armoury  of 
God  suppKes  the  combatant  with  weapons 
wliich  he  can  neither  bear  nor  use?  If,  as 
the  soldiers  of  Christ,  in  our  conflict  with 
^trouble  or  with  sin,  we  resemble  those  dege- 
nerate armies  which  served  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  glory,  whose  armour,  instead  of 
^ing  h^itnally  worn  and  used,  was  laid  aside 
fA  light  chariots  which  followed  the  march,--> 
what  can  be  expected  but  that,  like  them,  we 

•  should,  as  the  historian  writes,  ^'  at  the  ap- 
*'  proach  of  the  enemy,  resume  with  haste  and 
'^  reluctance  the   unusual   incumbrance/'    If 

'  we  would  vanquish  the  world,  whether  in  its 
sufferings  or  temptations,  we  must  adopt  into 

'  our  spiritual  warfare  the  policy  which  distin« 
guished  the  military  character  of  a  more 
Mti^t  and  illustrious  time;  when  the  name 

p2 
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of  an  army  denoted,  not  the  actual  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  but  the  preparation  to  meet 
him ;  *  when  it  was  observed  that "  the  effcision 
of  blood  was  the  only  circumstance  which  <fis- 
tinguished  a  field  of  battle  firom  a  field  of 
exercise,;'* — nay,  when  it  was  prodded  '^  thftt 
the  arms  destined  for  the  imitation  of. war 
should  be  double  the  weight  which  was  re^ 
quired  in  real  action.**  It  may  indeed  seem 
impracticable  to  acquire  an  equanimity  d£ 
character  exceeding  the  necessity  of  our  cpn*; 
dition,  or  more  than  equal  to  the  probftblft 
exigencies  of  human  life ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Christians  ought,  and  by  the 
Divine  assistance  are  enabled,  so  to  iamt« 
liarize  and  imbue  their  minds  with  the  coun^ 
sels  and  promises  of  holy  writ,  so  to  entwine 
their  affections  with  the  consolatory  and  en* 
couraging  truths  of  their  religion,  as  to  be 
fully  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  ills  may  aW4it 
them ;  to  support  the  worst  conditions  of  human 
life ;  and  **  to  hold  fast  their  confidence  "  even 
to  the  end. 

For  these  reasons,  the  necessity  of  ai&iot 
tion,  in  its  personal  experience,  to  awaken  th^ 
sense  of  religion,  and  to  incline  us  '^  to  turn  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  and  be  obedient  uTrto  hh 

*  Exercitus.  Gibbon,  ch.  i. 
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voka/'  betrays  a  foolish  and  criminal  neglect 
of  forecast  and  preparation  ;:  and  accuses  our 
^owi^ss  to  meditate  and  apply  the  instruc- 
tions of  Divine  Providence.  The  text,  how- 
fiver^  reminds  us  that  such,  in  numerous 
i]^sitances,  is  our  untractableness  to  the  hea- 
venly discipline— -such  our  reluctant  and  dila- 
tory application-  of  the  heart  unto  wisdom. 
^^  When  tkou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
thiogs  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter 
days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
abalt  be  obedient  unto  his  voice,  (for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  a  merciful  God,)  he  will  not  forsake 
thee."  It  was  not  expected  that  the  Israelite 
would  renounce  the  idolatrous  worship  and 
forbidden  practices  into  which  it  was  predicted 
they  would  fell,  in  prosperous  and  peaceful 
titnesr.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  foreseen  that 
continued  security  from  their  enemies  would 
harden  them  in  their  iniquity,  and  accumulate 
matter  for  repentance  in  the  day  of  their 
oalamitous  visitation.  The  crisis  of  invasion 
and  captivity — of  the  nation's  overthrow  and 
prostration  by  its  enemies,  was  the  hopeful 
period — ^the  season  when  awakened  from  the 
intoxication  of  national  success  and  glory, 
they  aofught  mourn  their  departure  from  the 
Divine  Author  of  all  their  prosperity,  and  the 
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only  Being  who  could  succour  or  prbtedt 
them ;  and  *'  turn  to  the  Lord  their  Qoi^ 
confessing  their  forgetfulness  of  his  bouftty, 
and  desertion  of  his  altar.  - 

Their  conduct,  indeed,  viras  an  i^gravated 
instance  of  insensibility  to  the  admomtibm  of 
IMvine  Providence ;  since  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  regard  tribulation  ds  the  punish- 
ment  of  actual  tmnsgressionsy  and  had  \e&a 
warned  to  avert  it  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  worship  and  service  trf  the  true  God ;  yeft, 
notwithstanding,  they  were  repeatedly  sedticed 
into  idolatry,  and  its  endless  abominations ; 
and  were  consequently  visited  by  palpable 
and  appalling  tokens  of  divine  displeasiue, 
enormous    and    overwhelming    calamities  ^— 
famine,  pestilence,  and  the  swoi^.    As  Chtss- 
tians,  we  have  not  so  learned  to  interpret  the 
afflictive  dispensations  of  the  Almighty :  we 
are  neither  taught,  nor  otherwise  warranted, 
to  r^ard  the  signal  distresses  of  nations  or 
individuals  as  the  penalty  of  heinous  sin.   The 
punishments  and  rewards  held  out  to  us  in 
the  Christian  revelation  are  the  evil  and  the 
good  of  a  future  and  eternal  state.    But,  while 
we  reject  the  notion  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  tokens  of  divine  retribution,  yet  we 
acknowledge,  and  have  the  utmost  reason'to 
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.^e  'tb«nk£ulj  that  they  ve  most  admoniloiy 
m  theur  aaturei  and  especiAlly  deigned  f&c 
9^  ^piritpal   Gorr^tion  ,  and   improvemmt 
The  troubles  which  enk^bitter  human  Uf<^  in 
r^mfjBA,  and  th^  uncertainty  which>  in  conse- 
.qi|^n0ft«.49miishadowB  the  (arospeot  oi  G:v^ry 
ipdi^ddval)  f  o^fi^ssedly  forewarn  U9  to  e9ta- 
.|^M$b  i>ujr  happpnesg.  on  a  ^nner  basis  than  is 
<<Hip()Kf4  in  the  safest  and  proudest  conditions 
^^f  b^lna^ity:  to  seek  our  well-^being  and  sa- 
.  jtii^actjion  in  the  Father  of  ouir  spirits^  the  sense 
i  of  :bia  npweilul  approbation^  and  th0  assurance 
pf  his..unphangeable   friendship*     Yet,  nqt-? 
)mt]pl9tanding  we  thus  speak  and  are  persuade, 
,  mv  affections  are  often  so  engrossed  by  the 
objjects  of  this  world,  our  judgment  so  be* 
.^l$d  «.nd  Jn&tuatQd^ — ^the  pirpspective  li|^t 
,fi(  ,owr  und^^tiuiding  sp  ob/sowed  and  dark- 
ffn^di,  thai;  it  i^  altogether  doubtful  wh^tiier 
[Q«r '(MQinviction  of  that  uncertainty  which  clouds 
I  piir.  destiny  in  this  life,  and  may  be  charged 
lipth  we  knpw.not  what  elements  pf  wretch- 
edness^ wiU  affect  us  religiously>  will  fix.wir 
thpughts  on  God  and  a  future  skate;  while,  the 
tjtee  I  piiBsent  affords  us  an  average  share  of 
f  (hd  world's  happiness,  or  even  an  esKamption 
irom  pennant  suffering,  firpm  severe  distress. 
That  ooavietion,  there  is  cause  to  fear^  will 
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Ilia  ia  the  mind  as  tiiough  it  were  an  idle  wad 
barren  speculation^  or  a  portion  of  iselesn 
knowledge,  till  the  prdcsiriousness  of  all  thark 
we  value  and  cherish  shall  be  evidenced  to  the 
senses  ;«^till  not  onlj  those  pleasures  which 
we  too  accurately  describe  as  working  ea^ 
ehantment  and  fascination  in  the  soul,  shall 
be  dissipated,  but  even  the  needfni  bomfbits 
of  our  life  shall  £ul  us — nay,  the  solace  of 
adversity,  the  alleviation  of  sorrows,-^ the 
scant  provision  spared,  it  may  be,  from  a  suc^ 
cession  of  losses,  or  the  surviving  friend  that 
saves  the  heart  from  utter  desolation. 

As  Christians,  we  are  well  assured  that  td 
love  God,  to  obey  him  as  he  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesuy 
Christ,  is  ''  the  one  thing  needful :"  thkt 
thereby  we  obtain  a  deliverance  from  the  just 
punishment  of  our  sins,  and  lay  up,  in  its 
stead,  a  treasure  for  ourselves  above  all  coin«- 
parison  with  the  rewards  of  our  labour  heie, 
and  the  prizes  of  a  merely  human  ambitiom 
Yet,  in  numerous  instances,  it  is  not  till,  the 
hollow  emptiness  of  this  world  is  laid  open  by 
a  stroke  of  sickness  or  calamity,  or  the  nent 
of  ^ome  strong  affection,  —  not  till  the  soul  Sb 
forced  from  its  hold  of  terrestrial  things,  and 
cast  upon  religion  as  the  last  resource  of  hope 
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--  oo^tioa.  eompeBrf  ..  .tog  U,  i.  « 
te  a^olitary  plank  on  the  infinite  abyss^^t  i^ 
tat*  tili  such  a  moment  that  we  are  awakened 
toi  the  wants  and  exigency  of  our  spiritual 
liatiire ;  fed,  the  pressure  of  our  eternal  con* 
csrna ;  oast  an  anxious  eye  into  an  endless 
fhtUHrity:  and  orave  a  sympathy  larger  and 
Btoftsr  effectual  tiian  can  be  shown  us  by  A 
fellowHnortal.  Then,  indeed,  we  often  *'  turn 
unto  the  Lord  our  God"  in  earnest  supplio*^ 
titms  for  his  mercy ;  in  ardent  resolutions  t^o 
fnlfil  his  will ;  and  in  deep,  protracted  medii* 
tation  on  his  word  and  providence.  Then  we 
feel  as  diough  our  spiritual  nature  were  in- 
spiied^khimaccustomed  energy  ;-.for  as  the 
powers  of  reflection  are  strengthened  by  se^ 
elusion  from  external  objects,  and  thought 
becoiKfees  more  vigorous  and  excursive  in  the 
iiKaation  :of  the  senses,  in  darkness  and  silence, 
iti»iems  that  our  spiritual  and  immortal  being 
squires  unusual  power  in  the  gloom  which 
overcasts  this  world,  and  the  blank  vacuity  of 
its  J03;!s  and  hopes.  We  take  a  lai^er  com- 
prdnension  of  our  inalienable  duties,  and  en^ 
idunng  interests,*— we  fed  more  impatiently 
the  chaiD  of  the  flesh  and  its  corruptions,*^ 
!we  spurn  the  seductive  pleasures  of  the 
«nfle5,— we  pant  for  *'a  new  heart,"  and*' a 
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right  spkit/'  -^  we  osj^re  to  tM  divide  ub- 
tuxe, — (vre  dbsp  the  proini»  of  ati^  iJAittortal 
lifei  and  ekerish  the  hope  which  it  enkitfdteB. 
Happy  if  a  solicitude  so  rational  atiti  pm- 
pitiotis  prove,  in  the  main,  abiding'!  Hapyy 
if  it  sarrive  the  oocasion  of  its  excH^xstat, 
surmount  the  force  of  Tecurring  templatioQS, 
and  effectually  free  the  auffiarer  fnsm  jtiie 
boiKlage  of  the  passions!  so  that  l^e^ suc- 
ceeding tenor  tif  his  life  may  etititie  dnm,  ^Mten 
appealing  to  the  Searcher  cf  all*  faisatt»«-« 
who,  merciful  to  the  weakness  of  our  f eso- 
lotions,  and  passing  by  our  mdiiifold  tres- 
passes and  imperfectiona^  is  ever  ready  to 
accept  the  upri^t  purpose  of  his  servant»^— 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  z*^'^'  Befiire 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray;  but  now  I  hove 
kept  thy  word.'* 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  lor 
our  instruction,  the  text  is  a  most  eiicottraging 
exhortation  to  those  who  are  in  tribulatiWf 
and  who,  like  the  refractory  Israelite^  or  Ae 
Psalmist  whose  confession  we  have  just  -dted, 
have  *^  gone  afitray^'  from  the  path  of  divine 
ordinances^  It  calls  upon  them  to  consider 
and  acquiesce  in  the  gracious  deagn  of  the 
iUmighty  towards  them ;  to  r^afd  ham  as  at 
length  convincing  them,  by  their  own  expe- 
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>»0De^  of  ito  warthiessness  of  all  tfaA|t  cm  he 
;«pJo}red  or  hoped  for  in  the  negkcA  of  his 
,k!i6ifm  will,  and  disregard  of  his  approbation 
md  i^romises;  and  thereby  urging  them  to 
40W€ite  their  fsusulties  to  his  service,  and  con- 
fidft  their  interests  to  his  hands ; — seeing  that 
todadine  them  to  ob^  his  voice.  He  opposes  to 
the  Tapid  pteasmres  of  sin,  and  the  delusive 
hope  of  impunity  in  transgression,  the  invio- 
lable promise  of  his  own  most  gracious  pres^ice 
and  unfailing  protection. 

To  secure  a  part  in  that  promise,  they  are 
eshorted  '^to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord 
their  God :"  to  turn  the  drift  of  their  r^^c- 
tions  from  their  sufferings  to  those  sins — those 
•many  and  wilful  sins  which  they  have  com- 
mittedi  and  which  have  not  only  subjected 
them  to   temporal   afflictions,  but  rendered 
Uiem  obnosdoi^s  to  the  condemnation  of  a 
just  God,  and,  but  for  the  abundance  of  his 
mercy,  must  have  brought  down  upon  them 
a  sentence  of  eternal  banislhment  from  "his 
presence,  and  the  glory  of  his  power."*    They 
are  called  upon  to  merge  "  the  sorrow  of  the 
world,"  which  "  worketh  death,"  in  that "  godly 
sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  to  salva- 
tion, not  to  be  repented  of:"*  to  entertain 

*  a  Cor.  vii.  9. 
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a  moi'e  rational  grief,  and  shed  more  avaUing 
tears;  lamenting  that  portion  of  their  livecr 
which,  consumed  in  self-*indulgence  and  neg*- 
lect  of  ^^  the  great  salvation  '^  made  known  to 
them  in  the  Gospel,  has  been  lost  to  the  chief 
end  of  their  creation;  and  resolving  hence-* 
forth  ''  to  be  obedient,"  not  to  the  impulses  of 
their  own  inclinations — '^walking  after  the 
imagination  of  their  own  heart,"  *' finding 
their  own  pleasure,"  and  ^'speaking  their  own 
words" — ^but ''  to  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
God;"  to  account  his  authority  the  ground 
of  obligation,  his  word  the  rule  of  conduct, 
and  his  approbation  the  aim  of  life : — ever 
mindful  of  his  infinite  condescension  in  ac«* 
cepting  their  scanty,  broken  service,  and 
honouring  it  with  the  name  and  reward  of 
obedience. 

The  declaration  before  us  holds  out  espe** 
cial  encouragement  to  any  who  may  be 
dejected  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  retrCh- 
spect  of  a  careless,  irreligious  life.  By  tibe 
mouth  of  Moses,  God  predicts  the  apostasy 
of  his  people ;  declaring,  in  the  language  of 
prophetic  accusation,  ^'Ye  shall  serve  gods; 
the  works  of  men's  hands,  which  neither  see^ 
nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smelL"  ^^  But,"  he 
adds,  '^  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
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topcl  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him.  Whea 
&oU  art  m  tribulatioii^  and  all  these  tluDga 
are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter  days^  if 
tbon  tarn  to  the  Lord  thy  God^  and  shalt  be 
obedient  unto  his  voice,  (for  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  a  merciful  God,)  he  will  not  forsake 
fliee/'  This  is  language  which^  consistently 
with  the  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  assures  us 
that  no  weight  upon  the  conscience,  no  per-* 
sistency  in  ^n  heretofore,  can  preclude  the 
hope  of  divine  forgiveness ;  and  that  the 
{HTomise  of  mercy  to  the  sincerely  penitent 
extends  to  the  closing  period  of  life.  **  Even 
in  ike  latter  days'' .  » .  •  •  The  aged  trans^ 
gressor,  who  has  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of 
bis  existence^  through  the  whole  of  which  he 
has  felt  and  acted  as  if  the  Creator  had  no 
property  in  him,  and  could  demand  no  service 
at  his  hands,  and  who  might  justly  regard 
every  a£9iction  which  he  suffers  as  a  token 
of  his  exhausted  patience,  an  omen  of  his 
coming  wrath, — even  he  is  permitted,  nay, 
invited  to  offer  to  Him  the  remnant  of  his 
days,  the  dregs  of  his  life  and  faculties;  to 
terminate  a  course  of  "  enmity  against  God 
1^' wicked  works/'  in  reconciliation  and  peace; 
and  to  resign  those  limbs  which  have  laboured 
till  they  faint  and  totter  in  the  servitude  of 
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evil^  into  the  hands  of  hii^  Redeenter^  to  be 
gathi^ted  to  the  dust  of  his  saints !  So  trati-- 
scendent  is  the  mercy  of  God— so  large  his 
promise  to  repentant  man !  Truly,  *^  he 
hath  not  dealt  with  ns  after  our  sins,  not 
rewarded  us  according  to  our  kiiquitied.  Pot 
as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so 
great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear 
him/'* 

This  gracious  admonition  and  promise^  to 
the  a£9icted,  so  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
truly  penitent,  exposes  in  glaring  colours  the 
untractable  folly,  the  pertinacious  wickedness 
of  those  who  frustrate  and  abuse  the  merciful 
chastisement  of  God  by  disabling  the  powers 
of  reflection ;  seeking  a  treacherous  obtivion 
of  trouble  in  the  stupefaction  of  intemperance; 
and  so  deeply  perverting  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity, as  to  contract  from  it  a  morbid  avidity 
for  pleasure — a  more  violent  proneness  to 
sin* — It  cannot  but  remind  ns  also  that  we 
deeply  fail  of  the  end  of  our  afflictions  when 
eager  only  to  escape  from  thought,  to  shun 
remembrance,  we  fly  to  amusements  however 
innocent^  or  betake  ourselves  to  the  excite- 
ment of  secular  interests  and  occupations  :— 
it  cannot  but  remind  us  that  there  is  «  far 

•  P8.  ciii.  10,11. 
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wiser  and  supier  remedy  for  a  wounded  spirit 
than  all  such  tempomry  alleviations,  or  merely 
allowable  palli^tiv^s^  of  regret  and  melancholy* 
f^It  aciO^sQS  us;  moreover,  of  a  grievous  ncglir 
ge^ceof  divJ^  instruction^  and  evinces  our  piti^ 
ful' dependence  on  a  perishing  substance,  if,  iq. 
iour  earthly  Josses  and  discomfiture,  we  seek  no 
better,  solace  and  eng^ement.  fcnr  the  mind 
than  can  be  found  in  other  worldly  schemes 
axid  ejKpectations, — ^no  better  refuge  than  the 
strenuous  enterprise   and  hard-dying    hopes 
of  time, —  cleaving  to  a  short-sighted  policy 
whi9h>  however  active  in  expedients  to  irepair 
ovr  slfattered  fortunes,  must  leava  us,  after  all, 
jQn.a  treacherQU&  elemernt^-^&r  from  a  settled 
peaee;  if,  indeed,  it  can  do  any  more  than 
b^lp  a  wreck  to  drive  and  crash  a  little  longer 
^pi  ^e  billows.— *Again,  it  counsels  us  to  hold 
4i^  a  cheap  and  base  philosophy,  which  can 
av^  only  to  a  hardihood  and  impenetrability 
of  fiQUl;  whose  aim  and  glory  it  is  unflinch-^ 
ftngly  a£tcl>  proudly  to  eaidure;  attaining,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  what  the  uncivilized  i^nd 
savage  nature  mwe  effectually  acquires  by  the 
liS^rae  of  cnroumst^noes,  and  the  dint  of  hal;^ 
*VThe  Father  of  our  spirits,"  we  are  asi^rdd, 
f^ciha^eneth  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  may 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness."    We  are  in- 
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structed  to  draw  from  our  aflflictions  w  moea*<^ 
tive  to  the  correction  of  depraved  habits,  the 
attainment  of  Christian  virtues,  the  pursuit  of 
a  future  and  eternal  good — to  attain  a  mora) 
elevation  from  defeated  projects  and  our  de^ 
caying  hopes,  and  on  the  scarred  and  dreary 
ruins  of  an  earth-built  edifice,  to  command  a 
wider  prospect,  and  breathe  a  purer  life* 

On  this  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  advert- 
ing to  that  wretched  and  deplorable  insensi-* 
bility  to  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  those  evince  who  are  re*^ 
duced  by  their  afflictions  to  utter  and  hopeless 
despondency;  and  instead  of  bearing  with 
patience  the  rod  of  the  Almighty,  and  pro- 
fiting by  his  paternal  chastisement,  are  goaded 
by  it  to  despair  and  self-destruction.  We 
should  shrink  from  asserting  the  act  of  suicida 
to  be  impossible  to  a  Christian  in  a  state  of 
salvation  ;  and  thus  applying  to  the  destroyer 
of  himself  the  awful  and  withering  judgment 
which  the  Apostle  pronounced  upon  the 
murderer  of  his  fellow : — "  Ye  know  that  no 
murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him/* 
But  not  attempting  to  compute  the  heinous- 
ness  of  suicide  as  a  crime  — not  forgetting 
that  it  is  often  perpetrated  under  stunned  or 

*  1  John  iii.l5. 
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ddMlftat^d  fkculties — not  forgetting  the  mercy 
of  God,  wha '*  knoweth  our  frame/*  the  fact 
k  8ui^}y  niosrt  lamentable,  and  prior  to  expe- 
rience "might  well  appear  incredible,  that  any 
should  be  driven  to  such  a.  state  of  hopeless-: 
nergs  arid  desperation  as  impels  to  self-destruc-- 
tion*---tfny  who  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  and  have  not  rejected  the 
record  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  imposture  or  a  fable.  The  jailor  at 
Philippi,  when  he  thought  that  his  prisoners, 
Patil  and  Silas,  had  escaped  from  his  custody, 
wlBts  alarmed  to  desperation — *'  he  drew  out 
his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself;"*^ 
but  when  arrested  by  the  signals  of  a  preter- 
natural interposition, — when  the  ideas  of  God, 
of  His*  searching  judgment,  and  his  own  ever- 
lasiting  destiny,  rushed  aifid  crowded  upon 
him,  the  fright  which  had  seized  him  on  the 
supposed  escape  of  his  prisoners— his  dread 
of  human  punishment,  was  sunk  and  lost  in 
the  terror  which  then  overwhelmed  him — the 
pwil  that  threatened  his  immortal  spirit. — 
'*  WhAt,**  he  exclaimed  '^  trembling  *'— '*  what 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  answer  of  the 
Apostles  was—'*  Beflieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, '  and  thou  shalt  be  '  saved,   and  thy 

*  Acts  xvi.  27.  • 
Q 
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house.''  The  self-destroyer  in  a  Christian  land 
has  heard  those  words  a  thousand  times — 
words  so  fiBUght  with  consolation  to  the  trou- 
bled mind  I  inspiring  a  faith  and  hope  for  which 
multitudes  have  even  ^' borne  with  cheerful- 
ness the  loss  of  all  things ;"  have  even  ''  glo- 
ried in  tribulation ;"  and  triumphed  in  death 
itself.  Yes,  the  self-destroyer  has  heard  the 
words  of  eternal  life, — ^he  has  been  taught  to 
seek,  ^^by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,"*  and  to  be 
'^  a  follower  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises  Tf  yet,  whep 
assailed  by  calamity — in  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty, a  wound  in  his  affections,  or  a  stain 
upon  his  honour — ^he  is  broken  down  and 
crushed  in  the  conflict.  Despair  seizes  him 
thoi^h  God  is  not  implacable — though  eter- 
nity is  yet  to  eome — though  heaven  itself  may 
still  be  his,  '^  the  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at 
God's  right  hand,"  the  "  pleasures "  that  are 
"for  evermore,** — nay,  though  the  "Lord 
our  God "  is,  pre-eminently  and  to  the  last^ 
"  a  merciful  God,"  and  has  promised  to  those 
who  in  tribulation  **  turn  unto  him,  and  are 
obedient  unto  his  voice,"  that  he  wiU  "  never  for- 
sake them !"  We  need  not  longer  dwell  on  this 

•  Rom.  iL  7.  t  Heb.  vi.  12. 
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deep  forgeffulness,  this  reckless  abandonment 
of  all  that  is  most  worthy  and  enduring  in  our 
nature— this  utter  incongruity  with  the  know- 
ledge and  privileges  of  persons  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christians — the  name  of  Him  who 
^'  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows," and  "  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed.** 

But,  reverting  to  what  was  offered  at  the  out- 
set of  this  discourse,  we  would  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  against  the  troubles  and 
perplexities  which  may  await  us  by  abstracted 
meditation,  and  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
the  mind ;  so  that  when  the  storm  shall  come, 
it  may  find  us  already  anchored  in  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  and  an  habitual  confidence  towards 
God*  This  is  the  wisdom  taught  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  use  which  they  forewarn 
us  to  make  of  this  troubled  and  perishable 
life : — "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come 
hot,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them***. . .  This  is  the 
only  sure  method  of  profiting  by  the  afflictions 
to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  fallen  world  : 
for  though,  doubtless,  the  actual  experience  of 
suffering  affects  us  more  powerfully  than  the 
prospect  of  it ;  yet  it  should  be  well  consi- 

*  Eccles.  xii.  1. 
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dered  that  it  is  under  the  prospective  discipline 
of  affliction  —  it  is  in  the  habitual  sense  of 
exposure  to  it,  and  preparation  to  meet  it, 
that  we  extend  the  instruction  which  it  is  de- 
signed  to  impart,  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
lives,  and  derive  from  it  a  constant  and  uni- 
form motive  to  amend  the  character,  *'  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  God/'*  Whereas 
it  is  too  often  seen  that  those  who  are  heedless 
of  disease  or  calamity,  till  it  actually  comes 
upon  them,  and  startles  them  from  a  dream 
of  peace  and  security,  obtain  from  it  no  lasting 
impressions,  or  effectual  improvement;  but 
relapse  into  what  they  were  before,  the  abject 
slaves  of  circumstances,  rather  than  the  intel- 
ligent^ pupils  of  Divine  Providence :  and — so 
contrasted  is  the  external  condition  of  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times — that  such  are  not 
unfrequently  driven  from  one  extreme  in  reli- 
gion to  another ;  from  indifference  and.  reck- 
lessness  to  terror  and  consternation ;  from 
presumption  to  despondency ;  from  torpor  to 
perturbations  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism : — 
reminding  us  of  those  latitudes  where  the 
winds  afford^  no  equable  and  continued  breeze, 
ajid  never  break  their  death-like  silence  but 
in  the  rage  of  hurricanes ;  where  the  ocean 

*  2  Cor.  vii.  7. 
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never  heaves  but  in  mountains ;  and  the  vessel 
is  chained  in, the  dead  calm^  or  whirled  in  the 
wild  tempest; 

But^  to  say  no  more  on  the  great  wisdom 
of  an  immediate  and  determined  prosecution 
of  our  spiritual  welfare,  our  common  liati* 
lities  and  certain  destiny  as  human  beings, 
call  loudly  upon  us  for  forecast  and  a  defen- 
sive preparation  of  the  mind;  and  shameful 
is  the  abandonment  of  our  reason  if  we  give 
the  warning  no  heed  —  if  we  stand  in  need 
of  the  actual  experience  of  suffering  as  an 
incentive  to  repentance  and  a  holy  life. 
What!  shall  the  fascinations  of  the  world 
cease  only  with  its  pleasures  ?  Can  we  not 
act  upon  knowledge  and  foresight  in  the 
greatest  of  our  concerns?  nor  stir  in  it  till 
our  convictions  of  its  importance  are  fully 
realized  to  our  feelings,  and  swell  into  emo- 
tions of  terror  ?  Can  we  not  learn  the  uncer- 
tain hold  which  we  have  of  all  things  here  till 
they  are  actually  wrested  from  our  hands  ?  nor 
look  upon  death  till  we  are  pushed  into  his 
face  ?  nor  take  refuge  in  our  Redeemer  till 
all  other  beings  have  sensibly  forsaken  us? 
Inhabitants  of  a  region  so  underlaid  with 
elements  of  destruction — so  frequently,  and 
almost  peiiodically, visited  with  the  earthquake. 
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shall  we  take  no  impression  of  insecurity  till 
the  ground  beneath  us  is  felt  to  tremble  ?  or 
shall  we  heed  no  warning  till  the  tall  edifices 
about  us  are  seen  to  shake  and  totter,  and 
are  hurled  from  their  foundations, — till  the  eye 
is  filled  with  ruin, — till  the  dread  increases  into 
wild  dismay, — and,  peradventure,  the  means 
of  escaping  are  lost  for  ever ! 
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SERMON  X. 


JOHN    VI.   47. 


Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  beUeveth  on 

me  hath  everlasting  Kfe, 

It  has  caused  surprise,  and  appeared  to  de- 
mand explanation,  that  the  everlasting  hap- 
piness offered  to  our  pursuit  in  the  Gospel 
should  be  represented  as  dependent  on  an  act 
of  faith — that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
declared  the  medium  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  and  be  regarded  as  the  assurance  of 
eternal  life — ^that  it  should  be  expressly  and 
repeatedly  affirmed, ''  He  that  beUeveth  shall 
be  saved."  This  fact,  we  say,  has  occasioned 
surprise,  and  appeared  to  demand  explanation: 
for  it  were  unquestionably  consonant  to  our 
reason,  and  indeed  agreeable  to  many  decla- 
rations in  the  Bible  itself,  that  a  holy  and 
upright  life,  or  the  discharge  of  our  religious 
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^nd  moral  duties  in  general^  shoiild  ooisMinend 
us  to  the  favour  of  God ;  and  not  the  belidf 
of  propositions,  of  whatever  kind  and  numbeJri 
It  were  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  our  con-» 
dition  in  a  future  state  would  be  det^mined 
by  our  conduct  as  the  subjects  of  a  moral 
law,  or  our  exemplification,  however  defec- 
tive, of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man — that 
the  Divine  Being  were  the  friend  and  patron  of 
goodness,  and  the  *'  portipn"  of  the  devout  and 
virtuous  of  all  time.  It  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  has  enforced  by  extraordinary 
sanctions  the  obligations  to  piety  and  virtue ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  deemed  sitigular 
that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  particn^ 
larly  specified  as  the  condition  of  salvation ; 
because  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  those 
who  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  a  divine  com- 
munication are  uniformly  imbued-  with  its 
spirit,  or  controlled  by  its  precepts.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  Christendom  abounds  with  enor- 
mous and  revolting  examples  of  immorality, 
in. nations  and  individuals  who  were  unshaken 
and  even  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity.— at  least,  most  tenacious  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  its 
external  ordinance?,  and  studious  of  parading 
its  symbols.     In  our  own  time  also,  the  belief 
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and'iyrofesmon  of  Christianity  are  frequently 
dishonoured  -by  practices  which  even  the 
Heathen  teachers  of  virtue  condemned,  and 
Christ  himself  expressly  marked  with  his 
reprobation. 

i  Now  it  will  break' the  force  of  this  appa- 
rently formidable  objection  to  the  special 
demand  of  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  if, 
in  the  first  place,  we  can  make  it  evident  that 
that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  so  re- 
peatedly declared  to  be  essential  to  our  justi- 
fication before  God,  involves  a  conviction  of 
the  obligation,  necessity,  and  reward  of  per- 
sonal holiness,  or  the  fulfilment  of  our  religious 
and  moral  duties,  as  laid  down  and  enforced 
in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  the  writings 
of  his  Apostles ;  and  that  thus  far  the  demand 
of  faith  in  the  New  Testament  quadrates  with 
the  presumption  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  de- 
claration of  the  Scripture  itself,  that  "  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."* 
-  But  .as  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  and  confess 
our  obligation  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  and 
another  to  act  upon  that  belief,  it  will  yet 
remain  to  reconcile  the  stress  laid  upon  faith 
in  the  sacred  writings  with  the  absolute  neces- 

*  Acts  X.  35.       •     • 
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sity  of  holiness^  or  a  personal  obedience  of  the 
divine  commandments.  Now — to  say  nothing 
of  the  innumerable  passages  in  the  ScariptureSj 
in  which  it  is  either  asserted  or  implied  liiat 
holiness  of  character  is  an  essential  qualificft^ 
tion  for  the  happiness  of  a  future  state— if  it  be 
shown  that  faith  implies  a  conviction  of  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel^  as  well  as 
of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines — ^for  so  it  is  common 
to  distinguish  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
— we  shall  be  immediately  prepared  to  con-* 
elude  that  in  all  those  passages  in  which 
^' faith"  stands  alone  as  the  great  requirement 
of  the  Christian  religion^  that  term  is  used  to 
import^  together  with  a  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  Gospel,  a  correspondency  in  the  dispo- 
sitions and  practices  of  the  believer — ^that  isj  to 
import  both  faith  itself  and  the  "  works"  whioh 
it  should  properly  produce.  There  are,  more-r 
over,  certain  important  considerations  which 
may  sufficiently  account  for  this  compendious 
usage  of  the  term :  these  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  suggest  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
discourse. 

But  to  prove  conclusively  that  such  is  the 
comprehensive  significance  of  "faith,"  we  shall 
enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  James  on  justification.     That 
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Bp6^\G  has  especially  distinguished  between 
a  belief  of  the  Gospel  which  terminates  in 
the  understandings  and  a  belief  which  con* 
tr<>ls  the  affections,  and  determines  the  con- 
duct; and  has  affirmed  the  former,  that 
is>  faith  when  alone  or  without  works,  to 
be  inelFectual  to  our  justification.  Now  we 
shall  make  it  manifest  that,  in  drawing  this 
distinction,  he  refers  to  that  particular  con- 
viction which  we  hold  to  be  included  in  faith, 
considered  as  an  act  of  the  understanding — 
namely,  a  conviction  of  the  obligation  and 
necessity  of  personal  holiness;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  asserting  that  "  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only,'*  he 
asserts  a  proposition  which  is  virtually,  or  by 
implication,  received  in  an  intelligent  belief 
of  the  Gospel :  thus  conducting  us  to  the  in- 
ference that  when  faith  is  declared  to  be  the 
instrument  of  our  justification,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  "works"  which 
should  properly  flow  from  a  belief  of  the  GospeL 
We  shall  thus  offer,  we  are  aware,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  connexion  of  faith  and  works  in 
our  justification,  different  from  that  which  is 
very  frequently,  it  may  be  most  generally, 
adopted.  It  is  too  common,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  language  of  St.  James  in  a  superficial. 
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or  rather,  as  we  cannot  but  conceive,  in  a  timid 
and  evasive  manner,  as  though  it  were  dan* 
gerous  to  the  integrity  of  our  faith  to  receive  it 
in  its  palpable  and  full  import.  We  have  no 
such  apprehension,  but  shall  follow  as  closely 
as  we  are  able,  and  with  the  confidence  of 
perfect  safety,  the  footsteps  of  that  inspired 
Apostle.  We  shall  maintain  his  proposition, 
that  ''a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  hot 
by  faith  only,"  in  that  sense  which  is  most 
obvious  and  natural — that  sense,  which  it 
would  have  conveyed  to  every  reader  but  for 
a  preconceived  opinion  of  its  inconsistency 
with  some  other  parts  of  Scripture — namely, 
that  works  as  well  as  faith  are  necessary  and 
subservient  to  our  justification.  We  shall 
answer  objections  to  this  natural  acceptation 
of  his  language  ;  and  show,  in  particular,  that 
its  supposed  incongruity  with  the  assertion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  "  we  are  justified  by  faith 
without  the  works  of  the  law,"  arises  from  a 
misconception,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  import 
which  that  Apostle  attached  to  the  phrase 
**  works  of  the  law,"  and,  on  the  other,  from 
an  inadequate  apprehension  of  his  meaning 
in  the  use  of  the  term  "faith."  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  our  object  in  the  following 
discourses  is,  first  and  principally,  to  exhibit  a 
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necessary  and  inseparable  connexion  between 
the  demand  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God^  as 
the  condition  of  our  eternal  life,  and  the  use 
and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  as  the  instrument 
of  our  moral  restoration :  secondly,  to  bring 
into  a  close  comparison  the  affirmations  ^  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Paul  on  the  instrumentality 
of  faith  and  works  in  our  justification;  to 
examine  their  relative  import ;  and  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  former,  as  deduced 
from  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  in  which 
he. has  conveyed  it,  is  essentially  consistent,  or 
substantially  identical,  with  that  of  the  latter. . 
To  proceed  then  as  proposed — the  position 
which  we  are  mainly  concerned  to  establish, 
and  to  apply  to  the  illustration  of  our  subject, 
is,  that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ — which  we  shall 
now  regard  as  an  act  of  the  understanding 
only — involves  a  persuasion  of  the  obligation, 
necessity,  and  recompense  of  personal  holi- 
ness, or  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral 
duties,  as  enjoined  in  his  own  discourses,  and 
the  teaching  of  his  Apostles.* 

*  To  preclude  misapprehension,  we  would  apprize  the 
reader  that  we  distinguish  between  the  obligation  and  the 
necessity  of  holiness,  because  we  consider  the  former  to 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  divine  law ;  and  that  it  does  so  is 
manilbst  &om  a  single  consideration — namely,  that  every 
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It  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  we  presume, 
that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  imports^  in  general, 
an  assent  of  the  understanding  to  his  own 
declarations,  and  those  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 
But  then  it  follows  that  faith  has  respect  to 
no  single  declaration,  or  partial  view  of  the 
Christian  revelation ;  and  meet  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  firmness  or  tenacity  with  which 
we  hold  any  part  of  that  revelation,  but  by 
a  just  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole. 
It  must  be  speculatively  erroneous,  as  well 
as  dangerous  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to 
restrict  the  exercise  of  faith  to  any  one  article 
of  the  Christian  religion,  of  whatever  necessity 
or  value.     Faith,  indeed,  has  an  especial  rela- 

departure  from  it  is  a  reason  for  repentance.  In  speaking, 
however,  of  the  necessity  of  holiness,  we  presume  that  a 
prevailing  regard  to  the  divine  commandments,  or  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  rectitude,  is  essential  to  salvation.  What 
that  degree  actually  i«,  must  be  seen  to  be  a  distinct  and 
separate  question.  It  is  treated,  however,  by  Paley,  and 
three  positions  are  laid  down  by  him  on  the  subject  which 
none  can  dispute,  and  are  of  vital  importance.  (Mor.  PhiL 
ch.  vii.)  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  a  "  work"  takes  it$ 
character  from  the  mind  of  the  agent :  that  the  outward 
act  is  holy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressive  of  an  upright 
will  and  purpose  toward  God,  and  may  therefore  be  held 
to  exist  virtually,  or  in  his  sight,  when  there  may  be 
no  ability  to  perform  it,  as  in  the  last  moments  of  the 
dying  penitent. — We  use  the  terms  faith  and  belief  as 
synonymous. 
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tion  to  the  m^its  of  our  Redeemer^  and  in  the 
apostolical  writings  is  very  frequently  treated 
of  in  this  connexion :  for  these  momentous 
reasons — because  the  merciful  scheme  of  divine 
government  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures^ 
-which  admits  the  penitent  to  forgiveness^  and 
rewards  the  imperfect  holiness  attainable  by 
human  beings,  exists  in  virtue  of  his  mediation ; 
and  because  his  vicarious  interposition  in  our 
behalf  has  mightily  reinforced  our  motives  to 
Uie  love  of  God,  and  consequently  to  the 
obedience  of  his  commandments.  But  it 
would  appear  from  the  explanation  which 
some  have  given  of  the  faith  which  justifieth, 
that  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  atonement 
for  sin  is  its  exclusive  object ;  or  that  a  simple 
dependence  on  the  expiatory  virtue  of  his 
sacrifice  is  the  amount  and  substance  of  the 
£Euth  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  It  is 
true,  and  should  in  all  justice  be  acknow- 
ledged,  that  those  who  thus  speak  and  write 
concerning  the  faith  which  saves  us,  commonly 
hold  it  to  be  productive  of  a  holy  life,  but 
while  they  allow  that  limitation  in  their  notion 
of  it  to  which  we  advert,  they  fail,  as  we  con- 
ceive, and  necessarily  must  fail,  to  make  out 
the  connexion  between  faith  and  holiness  in 
a  definite  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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Now,  undeniably,  the  faith  which  the- 
Apostles  inculcated  as  the  instrument  of 
justification  before  God,  was  substantially* 
the  same  faith  as  that  which  had  been  de- 
manded by  their  Master  before  them.  It- 
could  be  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  * 
belief  which  he  had  himself  required,  than 
as  it  implied  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  design 
of  his  mission,  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom; 
than  had  been  communicated  previous  to  his 
resurrection.  The  faith,  however,  which- 
Christ  himself  (lemanded  from  those  beifore* 
whose  eyes  he  wrought  his  miracles,  and" 
exhibited  the  proofs  of  his  divine  commission, 
was  a  belief  that  he  was  the  predicted 
Messiah.  When  Jesus  had  said  unto  Maitha, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  "  I  am  the  resurrection* 
and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whoso-' 
ever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die;  Believest  thou  this  ?"  —  she  replied  — 
'^  Yea,  Lord :  I  believe  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world:"* — ^^implying  that  such  wai^ 
the  belief  which  he  required  her  to  con- 
fess, and  by  avowing  which  she  signified  her 

♦  John  xi.  25—27. 
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p^nma^QP' that  herhad  power  to  restore  life  .to 
L^aroSr  and  to  aU  the  dead.*  '^  Lord>.to. 
w}kw»  «ball .  we  go  V  was  the  language  of  Peter 
to  ibis  ;Ma@tery  f*  thou  hast  the  words  of  eter* 
n^l  lifipi*  And  we  believe^  and  are  sure  that 
tboju  wt  th,e  Christ  J  the  Son  of  the  liTing 
God;"t  On  another  occasion,  Jesus,  com* 
mesiding  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  said — ''  For 
tli0  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have 
lavi^d  me^  and  have  believed  that  I  came  forth 
from  God/'  X  .  But,  surely,  a  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ — a  belief  that  he  came  forth 
&Qm  God,  carries  with  it  a  general  and  unre- 
served assent  to  his  communications,  whether 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  or  imparted  through 
his  accredited  messengers — men  who, ''  with 
s^os  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost," §  evinced  them- 
selves ''ambassadors  for  Christ."  It  implies 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the.  whole  Gospel, 
as  expounded  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
himself,  and  the  writings  of  his  Apostles.  The 
faith  which  justifieth,  therefore,  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  atone- 
ment, central  and  vital  as  that  doctrine  is  to 
the  system  of  Christianity :  for  the  Gospel  is 

*  John  xi.  25.  f  John  vi.  6S. 

X  John  xyi.  27.  §  Heb.  ii.  4. 
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not  only  an  announcement  of  mercy,  or  a 
declaration  of  privileges,  but  an  exposition  of 
duties.  It  is  not  a  body  of  doctrines  only, 
but  a  collection  of  precepts ;  and  the  act  of 
faith  is  equally  involved  in  consenting  to  the 
authority  of  the  precepts,  as  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines.  Inasmuch,  indeed,  as 
faith  in  the  Gospel  is  considered  as  the  fruit 
and  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
it  must  appear  to  regard  more  particularly  the 
precepts  contained  in  it.  At  least,  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned,  that  the  bias  of  a 
depraved  mind  is  equally  at  work  in  evading 
the  evidence  of  the  divine  commandments 
delivered  in  the  Bible,  as  in  disputing  the 
proof  of  any  of  its  doctrines  ;  and  that  an 
upright  heart  towards  God  must  be  no  less 
needful  in  dealing  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter.  In  the  judgment  of  most  Chris* 
tians,  indeed,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  scepticism  and  unbelief.  This  was  the 
reason,  we  are  assured  by  Christ  himself,  why 
the  Jews  rejected  the  instruction  which  he 
offered  them : — *'  Ye  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  your  deeds  are  evil  :** — so  un- 
grounded is  the  opinion,  that  the  demand  of 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  would  be  satisfied  by 
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a  simple  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  his  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  and  his  prevailing  inter- 
cession for  the  guilty.  But  yet  farther — 
though  it  may  be  convenient  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts 
in  the  Scriptures^  it  were  superficial  thinking 
indeed  to  consider  the  act  of  faith  as  limited  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  For  what  are  the 
preeepts  but  doctrines  taught  in  a  preceptive 
form  ?  Alter  the  wording  of  the  precept,  and 
you  change  it  into  a  doctrine :  "  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself*'  is  a  precept :  "  it  is 
right  and  obligatory  to  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself"  would  be  a  doctrine. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  to  "  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ"  is  to  receive  as  infallibly  true  the  sub- 
stance of  divine  communications  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  sacred  volume,  however, 
the  necessity  of  repentance  is  as  positively  and 
distinctly  laid  down  as  the  propitiatory  nature 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  re* 
pentance  is  available  to  the  absolution  of  the 
transgressor.  The  obligation,  the  indispeh**- 
sableness  of  good  works  is  as  fully  and  unde- 
niably taught  as  the  utter  incapacity  of  mankind 
to  merit  eternal  life  by  performing  them.  A 
gradation  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  state  is  as  unequivocally  set  before  us 

r2 
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as  the  universal  demerit  of  our  species^  and 
their  entire  indebtedness  to  the  grace,  the 
mere  favour  of  God,  for  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality. We  may  find  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  connecting  these  and  other  propositions  in 
the  sacred  writings  into  a  dependent  series,  or 
disposing  them  into  an  harmonious  system; 
and  much  consideration  may  be  needful,  as  well 
as  a  diffident  and  charitable  caution,  in  deter^ 
mining  their  relative  magnitude,  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing those  doctrines,  the  rejection  of 
which  would  seem  fatal  to  the  character  and 
hopes  of  a  Christian.  But  why,  we  ask,  is 
not  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  permanency 
of  our  moral  obligations  as  properly  and 
essentially  a  constituent  of  the  faith  which 
justifieth,  as  a  persuasion  of  the  reality  and 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ?  We 
know  of  no  higher  authority  for  our  belief 
than  the  word  of  our  Redeemer;  and  not 
more  certainly  did  he  declare  that  *'  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,"* — not  more  certainly  did  he  make  that 
invaluable  declaration,  than  he  expounded  to 
his  hearers  the  moral  law  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated to  their  forefathers  by  the  ministry 

*  Matt.  XX.  28. 
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of  Moses^  enforcing  it  on, their  uniform  and 
conscientious  obedience^ — not  more  certainly 
than  he  pronounced  the  blessedness  of ''the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  after  righteousness,  the  pure  in 
heart,  the  peacemakers" — and  foretold  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  the  doers  of  ini- 
quity«  It  was  He  who  delivered  the  parable 
of  the  talents ;  and  it  was  He  who  instructed 
the  most  faithful  and  laborious  of  his  disciples 
to  account  themselves  unprofitable  servants^ 
It  was  He  who  *'  called  sinners  to  repentance ;" 
and  it  was  He  who  instituted  memorials  of 
his  body  which  was  to  be  broken,  and  his 
blood  which  was  to  be  shed,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  Need  it  be  added  that,  in  the 
teaching  of  his  Apostles,  that  summons  is  but 
reiterated  and  prolonged,  which  calls  the 
guilty  to  repentance,  and  would  awake  the 
world  to  righteousness  ? 
.  The  faith,  then,  by  which  St.  Paul  declares 
us  to  be  justified,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
works  of  that  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Jews 
of  his  time  so  fondly,  blindly,  and  pertina- 
ciously strove  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, but  by  which  every  individual  of  the 
human  race  in  its  successive  generations  is 
found  wanting, — that  faith  is  an  assent  of  the 
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understanding  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
substantially  or  generally :  whether  as  unfold* 
ing  the  medium  of  forgiveness,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  receiving  it :  whether  as  a  grant 
of  immunities  and  privileges,  or  a  call  to 
obedience.  We  are  now  regarding  faith  as  a 
judgment  of  the  understanding,  irrespective 
of  its  appropriate  influence  on  the  dispositions 
and  practice  of  the  Christian ; — but  we  may 
step  aside  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  when 
St.  Paul  discourses  of  foith  he  regards  it  in 
its  actual  operation  in  t^e  heart  and  conduct 
of  the  believer.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  for  example,  he  extols  the  faith  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  saints  of  an  early  age,  as 
a  mighty  and  effective  principle  of  endurance 
and  activity.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  that 
Epistle  was  evidently  penned  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  faith,  or  the  efficacy  of  a  reliance 
on  the  divine  promises,  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  the  seductions  of  evil,  to  support  it 
under  the  pressure  of  the  worst  calamities, 
and  even  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  death  and 
torture.  It  is  a  record  of  passive  and  active 
virtues  —  a  history  of  patient  suffering  and 
heroic  daring  supported  by  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  as  the  Fountain  of  truth,  and  the 
unfailing  Friend,  the  sure  Rewarder  of  the  just 
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But  to  return — it  was  concluded  that  the 
faith  to  which  our  Redeemer  has  annexed  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,  and  which  St.  Paul 
inculcates  as  the  instrument  of  justification, 
imports  an  assent  of  the  judgment  to  the 
Gospel  substantially  or  generally  ;  and  conse- 
quently includes  a  conviction  of  the  obligation 
and  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  or  the  ful- 
filment of  our  religious  and  moral  duties  as 
enjoined  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Thus 
far  the  evangelical  requirement  of  faith  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  reason 
or  natural  religion.  But  we  are  concerned 
to  proceed  farther  in  this  line  of  observation ; 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  preceptive  authority  of  the  Gospel,  as  of 
vindicating  the  entire  consistency  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

It  may  seem  that  by  regarding  as  matter  of 
faith  the  reality  of  moral  obligation,  or  the 
duties  of  practical  religion  and  virtue,  we 
trench  upon  an  established  distinction  be- 
tween articles  of  faith  and  deductions  of 
reason.  But  we  are  insisting  on  the  usage 
of  the  term  faith  in  the  Scriptures;  and  in 
these  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  propo- 
sitions which  are  commonly  supposed  to-  be 
deducible  by  reason,  are  assumed  to  be  articles 
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of  faitb,  as  well  as  those  which  are  eKclusiyely 
matter  of  divine  revelation.  That  Gad  exists, 
and  that  he  is  not  regardless  of  those  who  seek 
to  know,  and  aim  to  fulfil  his  willf  may  be  justly 
considered  as  deductions  of  reason,  or  pre-* 
sumptions  of  natural  religion,  and  indeed  are 
actually  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  to  be 
such;*  but  these  are  specifically  mentioned, 
and  even  singled  out,  as  articles  of  faith  in 
the  following  passage  : — **  But  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God :  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."f  A  principle  of  reUgion,  then, 
is  not  the  less  an  object  of  faith  in  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  inspired  writers  because  it  may 
be  discoverable  by  human  reason. 

But  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jode 
that  the .  reality  of  our  moral  obligations,  in 
particular,  is  an  essential  tenet  of  ''  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,**  and 
for  which  that  Apostle  exhorts  us  ''  earnestly 
to  contend."  His  exhortation,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  especially  applicable  and  stirring 
against  any  who  should  explode  or  disesteem 
this  doctrine  of  revealed,  as  well  as  of  natural 
religion ;    for  immediately  after  givii^  that 

*  Rom.  i.  f  Heb.  xi.  6w 
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exhortatioQ^  St.  Jude  marks  out  as  persons 
ordained  to  eondemnation — not  ordained^  be 
it  observed^  to  the  ungodliness  which  provoked 
it^those  who  had  adopted  a  belief  subversive 
of  morality,  and  tending  to  licentiousness. 
*'  For/"  he  adds,  *'  there  are  certain  men  crept 
in  unawares  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation  ;  ungodly  men,  turning 
the  grace  of  God  to  lasciviousness,  and  deny- 
ing the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghrist."  The  men  who  had  '*  crept  in  un- 
awares" were  not,  it  seems  evident,  those  who, 
under  the  bias  of  corrupt  propensities,  had 
rejected  the  Gospel  altogether;  but  those 
who,  under  the  same  bias  in  a  worse  degree, 
had  wrested  from  its  doctrines  an  apology  for 
vice  and  ungodliness ;  and  when  we  consider, 
that  in  the  whole  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  there  is 
no  distinct  allusion  to  any  other  heresy  than 
that  of  *'  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  to 
lasoiviousness,"  we  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
straining  our  argument  in  alleging  that  it  was 
rtiat  particular  heresy — that  of  rejecting  the 
obligation  to  personal  holiness,  or  of  denying 
the  authority  of  divine  commandments  incul*- 
eated  by  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  by  Moses 
the  prophet  who  foretold  and  prefigured  him-*^ 
which  St.  Jude  pointed  at^  and  only  more  em- 
phatically reprobated,  in  the  words,  *'  denying 
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the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/'  But  even  if  this  be  disputed^  it  b 
obvious  from  his  language,  that  a  conceit 
had  infested  the  church  that  the  Gospel  did 
not  enforce  or  necessitate  the  fulfilment  of 
moral  duties;  and  that  this  was  an  error  which 
was  held  by  St.  Jude  to  be  wholly  incompa- 
tible with  "  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  It  will  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  this  perversion  of  the  Christian 
doctrine — this  strange  and  most  detestable 
shape  of  evil  crossed  the  path  of  St.  Paul, 
was  vehemently  resisted  by  him,  and  repelled 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

We  shall  farther  adduce  the  much-contro* 
verted  language  of  St.  James,  as  furnishing 
an  exact  and  incontestable  proof  of  the  po- 
sition which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  ;  and 
shall  thereby  offer,  it  is  conceived,  a  simple 
and  conclusive  exposition  of  his  doctrine. 
But  deferring  this  additional  argument,  it 
may  surely  be  already  concluded  that  a  per- 
suasion of  the  obligation,  necessity,  and 
reward  of  personal  holiness,  or  the  discharge 
of  our  religious  and  moral  duties  as  inculcated 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  strictly  and  essen- 
tially comprehended  in  the  faith  by  which 
we  are  justified  and  saved. 

It  then  inevitably  follows,  and  this  inference. 
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however  obvious^  is  frequently  overlooked  or 
evaded^  that  a  large  portion  of  the  immorality 
of  Christendom  in  past  ages  adverted  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  is  not 
an  example  of  incongruity  between  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Gospel ;  but  a  proof  rather 
of  absolute  ignorance,  or  enormous  error 
concerning  it.  Large  bodies  of  men,  for 
example,  have  so  interpreted  the  religion  of 
Christ  as  to  derive  from  it  a  warrant  for  in- 
vading the  territories,  afflicting  the  persons, 
coercing  the  liberty,  and  even  destroying  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  the  endea* 
vour  to  convert  them  to  their  own  belief  and 
profession.  In  this  persuasion  they  were  no. 
more,  intellectually  or  speculatively,  Chris* 
tians,  than  an  army  of  Mahometans  are 
Christians,  or  a  troop  of  banditti,  or  a  horde 
of  savages.  To  identify  or  connect  such  a 
persuasion  with  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  were 
just  as  intelligent  or  upright,  as  to  hold  up  and 
stigmatize  Jesus  Christ  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  injustice  and  cruelty, — an  abettor  of  inva- 
sion, pillage,  oppression,  and  murder.  In-* 
dividuals  and  communities,  we  say,  have 
understood  the  divine  command  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  superseding 
or  neutralizing  the  ordinary  duties  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  and  have  ''thought"  they 
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were  *'  doing  God  service"  by  wHug  on  ihis 
construction  of  his  word.  Others  have  wrap- 
ped about  them  an  imaginary  faith  in  the- 
Son  of  God^  as  a  cloak  for  malice,  cupidity^ 
or  licentiousness^  and  have  covered  and  che^ 
rished  the  conscience  in  its  folds.  How  far 
such  fallacious  impressions  are  the  work  of 
the  mind  itself,  "  loving  and  making  a  lie/'* — 
the  effect  of  corrupt  passions  perverting  the 
intellect,  turning  the  eye  of  the  understanding 
from  the  light  of  truth,  and  detaining  it  in 
darkness  till  the  very  faculty  of  moral  visioa 
is  destroyed, — and  how  far  they  are  the  con- 
sequence of  false  instruction  and  unavoidable 
ignorance,  is  a  question  which  the  Omniscient 
Being  only  can  determine.  But  to  represent 
such  conclusions  as  appertaining  to  a  belief 
of  Christianity,  is  an  abuse  of  speech  which 
it  were  hard  to  describe  in  qualified  terms. 
No  system  of  religion  or  philosophy  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  said  to  be  believed  wherein 
it  is  wholly  misunderstood,  and  so  far  virtually 
unknown :  yet  we  meet  with  writers  who  seem 
willing  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  glaring  cer- 
tainty of  this  position ;  and  inclined  to  make 
the  Gospel  responsible,  not  merely  for  the 
immorality  of  its  intelligent  professors,.,  but 
even  for  crimes  which  were  the  product  of  a 

*  Rev.  xxii,  15* 
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faith  as  foreign  to  a  belief  in  Christ  as  the 
grossest,  wildest  superstition  that  ever  degraded 
the  intellect,  and  overlaid  the  virtues  of  man- 
kind.— For,  assuredly,  no  superstition  ever 
engendered  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan  could  be 
more  alien  from  a  belief  in  the  Messiah,  than 
such  opinions  as  tend  to  subvert  the  authority, 
or  excuse  the  violation,  of  the  law  of  universal 
charity :  albeit  such  opinions  have,  to  an  ex^ 
tent  most  humiliating,  and  at  certain  periods 
almost  universally,  dfsfigured  the  Christian 
character,  and  polluted  the  church  of  God« 

The  defective  practice  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, so  often  and  so  lamentably  apparent 
among  well-instructed  and,  in  a  speculative 
sense,  rightly  judging  Christians,  is,  we  con- 
fess, an  inconsistency  between  the  belief  and 
conduct  of  professors  of  the  Gospel.  But  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  important  fact,  that 
the  Scripture  distinguishes  between  a  merely 
speculative  faith,  and  a  faith  which  regulates 
the  passions,  and  moulds  the  character ;  and, 
moreover,  that  in  making  this  distinction,  it 
points  to  a  conviction  of  moral  obligation  in 
the  mind  of  the  believer.  Taking  this  for 
granted  at  present,  the  only  circumstance  de- 
manding explanation  is  the  frequent  usage  of 
the  term  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
signifying,  not  only  a  belief  of  the  truths  made 
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known  to  us  in  the  Gospel^  but  its  appro- 
priate influence  on  the  affections  and  conduct. 
We  can  scarcely  account  this  a  difficulty :  but 
rather  regard  it  as  a  fact  which  it  were  easy 
to  explain,  and  instructive  to  reflect  upon. 
The  following  considerations  will,  in  our 
apprehension,  sufficiently  illustrate  this  com- 
prehensive usage  of  the  term  faith — this 
synecdoche. 

L  It  is  not  to  be  foi^tten  that,  while  the 
Christian  revelation  is  designed  to  purify  the 
motives  and  reform  the  conduct  of  its  pro- 
fessors, its  reception  as  an  act  of  the  under- 
Handing  is  not  independent  of  a  previous  state 
of  the  affections,  or  determination  of  the  will 
— a  momentous  fact,  which  must  constitute 
whatever  accountableness  lies  upon  man  for 
his  religious  belief.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  deny  that  any  such  accountableness  exists; 
though  the  denial  would  be  found,  on  exMdi- 
nation,  to  involve  egregious  consequences,  and 
to  extend,  as  we  apprehend,  to  the  very  foun- 
dation of  morals.  This  responsibility,  how- 
ever, the  divine  Founder  of  our  religion  most 
distinctly  taught,  and  on  it  he  grounded  his 
remarkable  declaration,  **  If  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  ;"*  and  also  his  accusation 

•  John  yii.  17. 
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of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "Ye  love  not  the; 
truth."  How  can  ye  believe  which  receive 
honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the. 
honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?*  This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world;  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."f 
This  may  be  accounted  one  reason  for  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  faith,  and  the  compre* 
hensive  import  of  that  term  in  the  sacred 
writings :  a  reason  which  cannot  but  appear 
of  some  weight  when  we  consider  the  peculiar 
and  inveterate  prejudices  which  instigated  the 
Jewish  people  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  the  predicted  Messiah. 

2.  Again,  it  should  be  considered  that  at 
the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel,  those  who 
had  the  fortitude  and  intrepid  zeal  to  avow 
their  belief  of  it,  would  be  commonly  actuated 
by  a  resolution  to  fulfil  its  precepts, — would  be 
determined  to  exemplify  its  infiuence,  and 
illustrate  its  excellence  in  their  lives.  The 
earliest  professors  of  our  religion,  we  well 
know,  were  exposed  to  the  loss  of  property, 
liberty,  and  life  itself,  at  the  hand  of  the 
persecutor.  They  were  called  upon,  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  Christian  course,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  whatever  could  be  dear  to  them 

^  John  V.  34.  f  John  iii.  19. 
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as  tenants  of  the  present  life^  or  inhabitants  of 
the  earthy  and  even  to  prepare  for  the  endur- 
ance of  cruel  torments.  The  public  confession 
of  their  faith  in  Christy  therefore,  might  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  strong  presumption  of  their 
sincere  and  effectual  conversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel :  a  presumption  which,  it 
is  evident,  very  generally  pervades  the  Aposto- 
lical writings  :- we  say  a  strong  presumption 
only ;  for  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  discri- 
minates between  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Gospel,  and  even  presumes  the  possibility  of 
a  faith  which  might  remove  mountains,  and 
enable  a  person  to  give  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  yet  be  ineffectual  to  save  him,*  proves 
that  the  profession  of  the  first  Christians  was 
not  accounted  an  infallible  test  of  sincerity. 

3.  But,  yet  more  particularly,  it  should  b^ 
remarked  that  the  moral  depravation  of  our, 
species,  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  had  been  confirmed  and  aggra- 
vated— in  a  degree  we  know  not  how  great — 
by  a  prevailing  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  God ;  that  the  first  and  in^ 
dispensable  requisite  to  the  reformation  of 
mankind  was,  an  authenticated  communication 
from  the  Deity,  unfolding  his  moral  perfec- 
tions, and  laying  open  the  gracious  principles 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 
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on  which  he  governed,  and  would  judge  the 
world;  and,  most  especially,  that  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Gospel  of  "  a  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,*'  affords  unspeak- 
able encouragement  to  all  piety  and  virtue — 
to  all  human  endeavours  in  the  service  of  a 
just  and  holy  God.  The  Christian  revelation, 
however,  could,  it  is  obvious,  be  of  no  use  or 
value  in  supplying  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  world  stood  in  need,  any  farther  than  it 
was  actually  believed,  and  relied  upon  as  the 
word  of  Him  who  "cannot  lie/*  and  who 
*^changeth  not/'  Reflecting,  then,  that  Christi- 
anity was  the  necessary  and  ordained  means 
of  commencing  and  carrying  forward  the 
itaoral  restoration  of  mankind, — that  it  was 
the  great  desideratum  for  recovering  them  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  qualifying  them  for 
the  fruition  of  eternal  happiness, — that  in  the 
want  of  it  the  world  had  long  lain,  and  must 
have  lain  irrecoverably,  in  wickedness, — we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  act  of  believing 
in  the  Son  of  God  should  have  been  so  oftea 
demanded  as  the  special  condition  of  receiving 
the  benefits  of  his  mediation;  and  thereby 
assumed  to  comprehend  that  repentance,  or  im-^ 
portant  change  in  the  human  mind,  which  no 
system  of  religion  then  existing  in  the  world, 
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and,  we  may  safely  add,  excogitable  by  man — 
which  nothing  else  than  a  belief  of  the  truths 
made  known  to  us  by  the  Son  of  God,  could 
have  produced. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  there  is  a 
natural  and  proper  connexion  between  the 
deliberate  conclusions  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  habitual  tenor  of  the  conduct ;  that 
this  connexion  has  very  considerably  influ^ 
enced  the  usage  of  language  in  general ;  and> 
consequently,  might  have  been  expected  to 
appear  in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  True 
it  is,  that  the  habits  and  practices  of  mankind 
are  extensively  at  variance  with  their  calm  and 
deliberate  convictions — a  discrepancy,  however, 
which  must  arrest  our  attention,  whether  we 
regard  them  as  universally  desirous  of  ha[qpi* 
ness  in  the  world  that  now  is,  or  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Nevertheless,  so  natural  is  it  to 
presume  a  consistency  between  the  opimonB 
and  doings  of  a  man, — so  ready  are  we  to  look 
to  the  conclusions  of  his  understanding  for  his 
principles  of  action,  that  whenever  an  indi- 
vidual is  carried  by  the  impetus  of  his  passions 
into  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  maxims  of 
prudence  received  by  himself  in  common  with 
mankind  in  general,  we  almost  invariably  in^ 
pute  to  him  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  error  of 
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judgment.  We  describe  his  conduct  asfooUsh, 
senseless^  or  mad;  applying  to  it  epithets  which 
properly  belong  to  the  understanding.  And 
we  do  this,  it  should  be  observed,  without  any 
reference  to  the  fact,  that,  in  all  such  acts,  the 
judgment  itiself  is  warped  from  its  calm  and 
habitual  determinations,  and  made  instru- 
mental to  the  inordinate  indulgence  of  the 
passions.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  custom  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  every  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  must  have  remarked,  to  describe 
that  portion  of  mankind  who  fear  God  and 
obey  his  commandments,  as  having  the  "know- 
ledge" of  him,  and  to  identify  a  sinfiil  and 
unholy  life  with  an  ignorance  of  the  true  God. 
Awake  to  righteousness,"  writes  St.  Paul, 
and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God :  I  speak  this  to  your  shame."* 
It  may  appear,  then,  but  an  additional  instance 
of  this  natural  connexion  of  ideas,  and  current 
mode  of  speech,  which  we  have  before  us  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  phrase  '*  belief  in 
Christ  •"  is  understood  to  imply  a  practical 
regard  to  his  precepts  and  example,  and  used 
as  an  expression  for  the  substance  or  totality 
of  the  Christian  character.  Indeed,  the  sacred 
writers,  in  this  elliptical  use  of  the  term  faith, 
may  be  held  to  have  presumed  the  peculiar 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  84. 
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adaptation  and  entire  sufficiency  of  the  Gospet 
— when  believed  to  be  a  divine  communicatiop 
— to  relieve  the  wants,  and,  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  our  rational  nature,  and,  accordingly, 
to  supply  the  ruling  motives  of  our  conduct> 
and  to  form  the  basis  of  our  character.  Of 
the  great  reasonableness  of  this  presumption 
we  ourselves  are  witnesses ;  for  it  may:  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  every  careless  believer  of  the 
Gospel  is,  on  reflection,  astonished  at  his  own 
insensibility  to  the  truths  which  it  has  revealed 
to  him,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which  it 
would  constrain  him  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.. 
Indeed,  so  manifest  to  our  reason  is  the  incon- 
gruity between  a  belief  of  Christianity  and  a 
practical  disregard  of  its  doctrines,  that  some 
have  affirmed  them  to  be  incompatible ;  and 
probably  few,  without  difficulty,  have  perceived 
them  to  be  otherwise.  The  sacred  writer^,  we 
repeat,  in  frequently. annexing  so  large  an  im^ 
port  to  the  term  faith,  have  especially  regarded 
our  rational  nature ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  have 
taken  for  granted  that  knowledge  of  so  deeply, 
interesting  a  nature,  and  so  vital  concernment, 
to  mankind  as  that  which  they  were  inspired 
to  communicate,  must  stimulate  the  feelii^, 
and  prompt  to  action ;  that  intelligent  beings^/ 
whose  craving  desire  of  happiness  is  encoun* 
tered  and  sorely  baffled  by  a  sense  of  demerit 
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before  God,  and  a  dread  of  his  righteous  retri- 
bution, would  be  at  once  and  most  powerfully 
attracted  by  the  offer  of  a  perfect  and  endless 
life  in  virtue  of  a  Mediator  ;  that  so  far  from 
seeking  to  evade,  or  consenting  to  postpone, 
the  gracious  and  practicable  conditions  of  such 
an  oflfer,  they  would  be  mainly  concerned  to 
fulfil  them ;  and  be  reconciled  to  any  degree 
of  self-denial — any  restraint  of  present  incli- 
nation— any  sacrifice  of  a  perishable  good,  by 
which  they  might  attain  to  peace  of  con- 
science, and  reserve  to  themselves  a  hope  in 
death :  — by  which  they  might  recover  the 
wiginal  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  secure 
their  everlasting  welfare.  May  none  of  us 
disappoint  this  just  presumption  and  expec- 
tation !  May  none  of  us  "seem  to  fall  short  of 
it  !'*  but  applying  our  belief  in  the  Son  of  God 
as  a  cumulative  argument  for  an  obedience  of 
his  precepts — a  manifold  inducement  to  holi- 
ness of  life,  be  entitled  to  appropriate  his  gra- 
cious promises  :  appreciating  the  worth — the 
preciousness  of  that  declaration — "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die." 
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SERMON   XL 


JAMES   II.    18. 

I  will  show  tliee  my  faith  hy  my  works^ 

In  the  last  discourse,  we  animadverted  on  ap 
opinion^  which  some  appear  to  entertain,  that 
a  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
acceptance  with  God  is  the  amount  or  sub- 
stance of  that  faith  which  is  imputed  to  us  for 
righteousness.  Those  who  hold  or  convey 
this  opinion  inculcate,  it  is  true,  the  perform^ 
ance  of  good  works,  and  regard  these  as  the 
fruits  and  manifestations  of  a  justifying  faith ; 
yet  since  they  consider  faith  as  equivalent  to 
a  dependence  on  the  atonement  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  they  want  that  connecting  Imk 
in  their  reasoning,  by  which,  and  by  which 
only,  it  can  be  determinately  shown  to  be 
instrumental    to   personal   holiness,    or    the 
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performance  of  good  works.  To  supply  this 
deficiency,  and  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the 
greatest  of  questions  —  the  method  of  our 
justification  before  God,  we  endeavoured  to 
establish,  or  to  bring  more  fully  into  view,  the 
following  most  important  position :  namely, 
that  a  conviction  of  the  obligation,  necessity, 
and  reward  of  personal  rectitude  or  good  works, 
as  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  is 
necessarily  and  fundamentally  comprehended 
in  faith,  considered  as  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing only,  or  irrespective  of  its  appropriate 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  believer ;  and  were 
proceeding  to  cite  the  language  of  St  James, 
as  furnishing  an  exact  and  unequivocal  proof 
of  that  position. 

*'  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works." 
Now  we  request  it  to  be  considered  what  that 
faith — ^what  that  article  of  belief  is,  which  a 
man  can  show  by  works  of  righteousness  ?  If 
the  disputants  in  the  controversy  concerning 
the  relative  subserviency  of  faith  and  works  in 
our  salvation,  have  not  proposed  to  themselves 
this  specific  question,  and  endeavoured  to  an- 
swer it  definitively,  that  controversy,  we  con- 
ceive, has  received  but  little  elucidation  from 
the  instruction  given  us  by  St.  James.  What 
faith,  we  ask, — what  conviction  of  his  judgment 
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'ean  a  man  make  manifest  by  good  work^? 
Can  it  be  any  other  than  his  oonrictiocn  of 
the  obligation^  or  necessity,  or  eicpediem^y^  of 
performing  those  works  ?-^we  do  not  say;  his 
conviction  that  there  is  any  inherent  merits 
or  atoning  efficacy  in  them ;  but  his  con- 
viction that  it  is  his  duty  or  his  interast  to 
perform  them  ? 

The  faith  which  justifies  us  before  God  im- 
plies, most  certainly  and  essentially,  a  belief 
in  the  reality  and  sufficiency  of  our  Lcxrd^ 
atonement  for  our  sins ; — but  in  what  conoeiii- 
able  manner  can  this  article  of  faith  be  evinced 
by  good  works,  otherwise  than  as  it  reinforces 
our  conviction  of  the  obligation  which  liefs 
upon  us  to  perform  them;  or  ccmfirms  our 
persuasion  of  the  evil  to  be  escaped,  and  the 
good  to  be  obtained,  in  doing  them  ?  Wba;(r 
ever  sentiments  of  devotion,  whatever  feelings 
of  awe  and  gratitude  towards  God>  that  espe- 
cial and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  calculated  to  awaken,  how  can  our 
belief  of  it  be  shown  by  good  woiks,  any 
further  than  as  it  strengthens  our  conviction 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  essential  to  oar 
salvation,  that  we  should  perform  good  works:?. 
Or,  speaking  generally,  by  what  means  can  oar 
faith  in  the  Gospel  be  productive  of  holiness, 
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es^ept  by  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  cm* 
iBcifiDoe^  and  (piickening  into  life  and  activity^ 
'tfaa  inert  sense  of  dnty  towards  God  add 
oar  fsllow^creatures  ? — thereby  exciting  that 
<' hanger  and  thirst  after  righteousness/^  of 
Yviiich  our  Saviour  spoke^  and  promoting 
the  nourishment  and  maturity  of  the  moral 
powers? 

.  That  Christianity  Aa»  supplied  us  with  ad^ 
'ditional  and  most  eonstraining  motives  to  the 
fnlfilment  of  our  religious  and  motal  duties,  is 
eommonly  believed  by  Christians^  and  need  not 
^now  be  insisted  upon.  What  we  are  concerned 
to  estaUish,  is^  that  it  is  this  belief  of  the 
practical  design  of  the  Gospel— this  persua^ 
sion  of  its  use  and  purpose  as  a  means  of 
reforming  and  sanctifying  the  character^  or 
promoting  the  performance  of  good  works^ 
which  St.  James  assumed  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified/  and  to 
winch  be  pointed  the  attention  of  his  readers^ 
when  he  called  upon  them  to  show  their  &ith 
by  their  works  :~-^that  it  was  that  persuasion 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  upon 
which  the  entire  substance  of  Christian  doo^ 
trines  tended  to  gather  and  consolidates  <}T, 
more  pertinently^  as  the  element  which  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  Christian  system  was 
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constructed  to  evolye  and  bring  into  action* 
We  do  not  say  that  he  took  for  granted  thalf 
his  readers  were  actually  and  universally  per- 
suaded of  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  per** 
sonal  holiness.  Some  of  them^  there  is  ground 
to  infer^  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  moral  law  had  been  abrogated  as  a  rule  of 
life,  by  the  satisfaction  offered  for  the  violations 
of  it  by  the  Son  of  God :  though  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  thereby  signally  vindi- 
cated and  upheld,  as  an  immutable  standard 
of  duty ;  besides  having  been  previously  ex- 
plained and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  himself.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
their  opinions  on  this  head,  most  certain  it 
is  that  they  who  perceived  in  the  Gospel 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  forgive- 
ness through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ — ^they 
who  did  not  perceive  in  it  an  authoritative  rule 
of  life,  or  permanent  standard  of  duty  towards 
God  and  towards  man,  were  essentially  defi- 
cient in  the  exercise  of  faith,  considered  as  a 
conviction  of  the  judgment  only,  and  distinct 
from  its  influence  as  a  principle  of  action. 

**  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves."  Now  what 
part  of  the  word  of  God  can  a  man  be  accused 
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of  hearing  and  not  doings  believing  and  not 
practising,  but  the  precepts  which  it  contains, 
and  which  it  so  solemnly  warns,  and  so  gra- 
ciously exhorts  us  to  obey  ?  Any  one,  there*- 
fore,  who  should  hold  himself  exonerated  by 
the  Gospel  from  obedience  to  commandments 
and  prohibitions  of  a  practical  nature,  would 
not  only  fall  under  censure  as  not  being  **  a 
doer  of  the  word,"  but  would  be  essentially 
deficient  as  an  intelligent  ''hearer  of  the 
word/'  He  could  not  be  accurately  said  to 
possess  even  that  faith  which,  being  without 
works  or  alone,  St.  Jamas  pronounces  to  be 
dead,  as  the  body  is  dead  without  the  spirit. 
He  would  be  wanting  in  a  principal  member  of 
the  mere  carcase  of  the  faith  by  which  we  are 
justified. 

*'  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and 
not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass :  for  he  beholdeth  him- 
self, and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  for^ 
getteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But 
whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful 
hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall 
be  blessed  in  his  deed/'*  In  these  words, 
the  Apostle  most  obviously  directs  our  atten* 

♦  Ch.  i.  23—26. 
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tion  ta  the  Gospel  as  a  resplendent  mirrot 
of  duty ;  and,  accordingly,  rebukes  the  man 
who,  when  he  has  perceived  in  it  a  distinct 
reflexion  of  the  defects  and  blemishes  in  his 
character,  immediately  forgets  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, continues  as  heedless  of  his  doings, 
and  as  far  from  repentance,  as  before ;   and 
at  the  same  time  commends  the  man,  who 
not  only  acknowledges  the  Gospel  as  a  rule 
of  conduct,    but   studiously  consults  it   for 
his  guidance,  and  regulates  his  life  by   its 
precepts*    The  Apostle,  moreover,  designates 
the  Gospel  the  perfect  lam  of  liberty ^  because 
in  the  sincere  and  earnest,  though  imperfect 
obedience  of  its  precepts,  the  conscience  re*^ 
poses  on  the  mercy  of  our  Judge :  because 
it  includes  in  its  singular  and  most  gracious, 
constitution,  a  full  absolution  of  our  guilt, 
abundant  help  to  our  infirmities,  and  even  an 
everlasting  reward:  because  it  lightens  inex- 
pressibly the  universal  bond  of  subjection  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  by  an  assurance  of  his 
plenteous  forgiveness^  the  privilege  of  access 
to  him  even  with  a  filial  confidence,  and  the 
forethought  of  eternal  satisfaction  in  his  pre-* 
sence:-^thus  emancipating  us  as  moral  and 
accountable  creatures,  by  qualifying  us  for  the 
acceptable  service  of  God,  and  by  refreshing 
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and  enlarging  the  soul/' in  the  way  of. his 
commandments." 

'  We  repeat^  if  a  professor  of  the  Gospel  were 
devoid  of  a  conviction  that  he  was  bound  to 
the  practice  of  holiness  as  inculcated  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles^  his  faith  would  be  radically 
defective^  even  as  an  act  of  the  understanding 
only,  a  state  of  the  mere  intellect ;  for  what 
conclusion  of  his  judgment — what  portion  of 
his  creed  would  remain  to  be  shown  by  works 
of  goodness  ?  That  conviction,  it  is  possible, 
in  common  with  many  other  convictions,  may 
have  actually  taken  root  in  the  mind,  and  bd 
productive  of  its  proper  fruits  in  the  life ;  and 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  discarded  in  specu- 
lation, and  even  decried  in  words.  A  minister 
of  one  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  contempo- 
rary with  Luther,  in  his  a£frighted  eagerness 
to  escape  the  heretical  presumption  of  human 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  flew  into  the  fana* 
tical  extreme  of  asserting  that  good  works 
were  not  only  defective  in  their  nature,^  and 
not  only  unnecessary  to  salvation,  but  posi- 
tively detrimental  to  the  believer.  Yet  we 
are  not  informed  that  this  wayward  theologian 
was  correspondingly  solicitous  to  escape  the 
personal  defilement  of  good  works;  that  bis 
oiwions  and  discourses  destroyed  the  rectitude 
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of  his  own  character ;  or  that  he  approached 
so  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  maniac  in  any 
thing  but  speculation.  But  were  a  professor 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  reality  destitute  of 
a  conviction  that  he  was  bound  and  necessi^ 
tated  to  the  practice  of  hoUness,  he  would  want 
the  form — the  shadow  of  the  faith  which  ju»* 
tifieth^  to  say  nothing  of  its  life-~its  substance. 
If  the  faith  of  a  Christian  be  shown  by  upright 
and  holy  deeds^  it  is  palpable  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  should  expunge  from  his  creed  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  performing  them^  and 
be  strictly  an  Antinomian  in  his  principles, 
would  be  farther — ^immeasurably  farther  from 

a  belief  in  Christ  than  the  bulk  of  Pagans.  He 
would  be  preeminently  and  emphatically  att 
unbeliever.  He  would  be  scarcely  less  so— 
we  speak  considerately — than  an  atheist ;  for 
the  existence  of  God  is  not  more  plainly 
taught,  or  rather,  not  more  obviously  assumed, 
in  the  Scriptures,  than  the  universal  obligation 
of  serving  him,  both  in  the  offices  of  devotion, 
and  in  the  practice  of  justice,  temperance, 
purity,  and  benevolence. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  sacred 
writings — -in  other  words,  so  often  is  that  term 
employed,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  last  dte- 
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Qourse,  to  comprehend  the  virtues  which  pro** 
perly  flow  from  a  belief  of  the  Gospel^  that  it  is 
oi  the  utmost  importance  to  fix  the  attention 
on  the  practical  operation  of  our  faith:  ta 
examine  the  quality  and  measure  of  tisiat  in* 
fluence  which  it  exerts  upon  our  dispositions^ 
and  conduct.  St  James^  therefore^  admonishea 
us  c^  a  fact^  as  certain  as  it  is  humiliating  and 
deplorable^  that  there  may  be  a  conviction  of 
our  duty  as  expounded  in  the  precepts,  and 
enforced  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — a 
conviction  of  our  peculiar  obligation  to  holi- 
ness as  the  objects  of  God's  unbounded  mercy> 
and  the  purchase  of  the  humiliation  and 
si^erings  of  our  Redeemer,  which^  notwith- 
standing, may  leave  us  habitually  insensible  ta 
our  debt  of  gratitude,  or  excite  no  earnest  and 
pecsevering  endeavours  to  discharge  it.  He 
warns  us  that  there  may  be  a  belief  of  the 
Gospel,  founded  on  an  accurate  perception  of 
its  import,  as  well  as  the  evidences  of  its  divine 
original,  which,  however,  may  win  no  consent 
from  the  aflPections,  and  work  no  subjection  m 
the  will;  which  may  be  wholly  or  comparar 
tively  powerless  as  an  incentive  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  consequently  to  the  fiilfilment  of  his 
commandments.; — a  faith,  it  may  be,  fervent 
and  active  in  opinion  and  controversy,  but 
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cold  and  motionless  as  a  principle  of  action  ^ 
and  he  aims  to  disturb  the  satisfoction  which 
any  may  derive  from  such  a  faith — to  startl» 
their  security — to  force  them  to  quit  with  the 
speed  of  terror  the  treacherous  footing  on  which 
they  standi  as  believers  in  Christ,  and  expec« 
tants  of  eternal  life  through  his  mediation. 

The  point  which  this  Apostle  so  earnestly 
and,  as  we  conceive,  perspicuously  urges,  is, 
the  inutility  of  yielding  a  merely  theoretical 
assent  to  a  religion,  the  scope  of  which  is  to 
control  the  passions,  and  determine  the  con** 
duct  of  its  professors.  He  exposes  the  vain 
and  pernicious  imagination  that  God  will  ac- 
cept as  a  plea  for  justification,  a  faith  which^ 
though  it  dictates  and  enforces  the  practice  of 
holiness,  fails,  in  point  of  fact,  to  produce  it ; 
— a  faith  which,  while  it  sets  the  Gospel  be^ 
fore  us  as  a  means  of  moral  purification,  in- 
structing us  that  ^'our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works/'*  yet 
leaves  the  believer  in  bondage  to  depraved 
propensities ;  and  instead  of  kindling  his  ar-* 
dour  in  the  cultivation  of  all  piety  and  virtue, 
serves  only  to  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the 

•  Titus  ii.  14. 
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seffieki  and  worldly  principles  by  which  he  is 
adtuated.     He  insists  on  the  lifelessness^  the 
inanity  of  such  a  faith,  as  the  instrument  of 
our  justification,  be  it  held  with   whatever 
firttiness,   avowed  with  whatever  intrepidity, 
or  propagated  with  whatever  zeal.     Accord- 
ingly,  he  warns  us  that   ''a  man   is  justi- 
fied' by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only ;"    and 
that  '*  by  works  faith  is  made  perfect."    In 
other  words,  he  warns  us  that  works,  or  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  ne- 
cessary, hot,  strictly  speaking,  to  prove  the 
reality  of  our  faith,  as  some  have  explained 
his  language,  but  to  secure  our  justification : 
necessary  to  render  our  faith  efficacious  to 
justify  us:    thereby  instructing  us  that  when 
faith  is  specified  and  demanded  as  the  condi- 
tion of  our  justification,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
productive  of  works,  or  holiness  of  character ; 
or^ — which  is  the  same  thing — ^that  the  term 
faith  imports  not  faith  only,  but  those  works 
also  which  it  is  essential  to  our  faith  to  incul- 
cate^  and,  by   the   application   of   the  most 
cogent  and  encouraging  arguments,  to  enforce. 
That  we  have  offered  a  faithful  exposition 
of  the  language  of  St.  James,  must  be  evident 
if  we  consider  the  terms  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the   faith  of  Abraham ; — an   example  by 
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wbicb  he  illustrates  and  confirms  his  position, 
that ''  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by 
faith  only.** — "  Was  not  our  father  Abraham 
justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered  Isaac 
his  son  upon  the  altar  ?"    ''  Seest  thou  how 
faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works 
was  faith  made  perfect  ?'**    It  is  manifest  from 
these  words  that  the  fisuth  of  Abraham,  in  the 
Apostle's  apprehension  of    it,  regarded   the 
commandment  which  God  had  imposed  upon 
him  to  offer  his  son  for  a  burnt-offering,  as 
well  as  the  promise  which  he  had  previously 
made  to  him  (or  rather,  it  is  probable,  the  good- 
will, the  gracious  purpose  of  God  towards  him, 
which  that  promise  had  so  unequivocally  de- 
clared) ;  otherwise,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  through   what  connexion   of  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  Abraham  his  faith  could  have 
"  wrought  with  his  works :"  besides  that  there 
would  naturally  have  been  as  strong  a  tempta^ 
tion  upon  Abraham,  as  there  certainly  is  upon 
every  one  of  ourselves  when  tasked  to  a  re- 
ligious exercise  of   self-denial,   to   shun  the 
conviction  of  the  divine  commandment,  as  to 
distrust  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise. 
As  the  faith  of  Abraham,  then,  included  his 
belief  of  the  reality  and  authority  of  a  divine 

*  Ch,  ii.  21,  22. 
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command  to  offer  his  son  in  sacrifice^  it  is 
obvious  that  his  obedience  to  the  command,  or 
— which  is,  morally,  the  same  thing — his  inten- 
tion to  obey  it,  was  necessary,  not  properly  to 
prove  the  existence  of  his  faith,  but  to  realize 
the  promise  which  his  faith  held  out  to  him — 
necessary,  in  order  that  his  faith  might  be 
"imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  True  it 
is,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  indispensable 
to  produce  his  works,  and  was  made  manifest 
by  them.  He  could  not  have  laid  his  son  upon 
the  altar  with  a  resolution  to  slay  him — he 
could  not  have  prepared  himself  to  endure  the 
heaviest  of  losses,  and  to  execute  the  hardest 
of  deeds,  but  in  the  clear  persuasion  that  God 
had  commanded  him  to  do  so;  and  would 
eventually,  by  whatever  means,  accomplish  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  him.  Neverthe- 
less, he  might  have  had  faith  without  works ;  for 
the  argument  of  St.  James  infers  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  separation  between  these ;  and  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  inspired 
Apostle  has  committed  a  misnomer,  by  applying 
the  term  fakih  to  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  which 
fails  to  control  the  conduct,  and  is  ineffectual  to 
justification.  Abraham,  we  repeat,  might  have 
had  faith  without  works.  He  might  have  been 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  injunction  laid 

T  2 
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upon  him,  and  the  certain  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  promise  towards  him  in  the  event  of 
his  obedience ;  and  yet,  under  the  impulse  of 
a  natural  affection  uncontrolled  by  an  habitual 
regard  to  the  first  duty  of  all  rational  creatures^ 
he  might  have  hesitated  to  fulfil^  and  have 
actually  disobeyed  the  divine  commandment 
In  that  case,  however,  it  must  be  universally 
agreed  that  his  faith,  instead  of  effecting  his 
justification,  or  being  imputed  to  him  for  right* 
eousness,  could  only  have  exposed  his  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  sealed  his 
forfeiture  of  the  promise  made  to  him.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  works  of  Abraham  were 
essential,  not  merely,  or  strictly  speaking,  to 
testify  his  faith,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which 
his  faith  set  before  him — necessary  to  make  his 
faith  "  perfect "  as  the  instrument  of  his  justifi- 
cation. Consequently,  we  are  compelled  to 
infer  that  the  faith  demanded  as  the  condition 
of  our  justification,  is  divisible  into  faith  and 
the  works  which  should  properly  flow  from  it : 
that  is,  that  the  term  faith  is  used  as  compre- 
hensive of  both. 

Many,  as  we  have  said,  are  satisfied  with 
explaining  the  language  of  St.  James  as  im- 
porting only  that  works    are   the  fruit  and 
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evidence  of  such  a  faith  as  is  effectual  to  our 
justification.     But  had  this  been  the  whole  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning,  would  he  have  dis- 
tinctly specified  "  works"  as  instrumental  to 
justification,  and  have  roundly  declared  '^  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith 
only  T     That  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and 
not  by  faith  only,  and  that  a  mans  works  are  a 
proof  that  his  faith  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
justify  him,  are  two  very  different  propositions ; 
and  to  presume  that  St.  James  has  confounded 
them,  is  to  give  an  exposition  of  his  language 
greatly  more  free  and  paraphrastic  than  we 
are  willing  to  adopt.     Indeed,  we  can  find  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  his  assertion  that  ^'  a 
man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith 
only" — thus  distinctly  ascribing  to  works  a 
subserviency   to  our  justification,   or  of  his 
assertion  that  "by  works  faith  is  made  per- 
fect " — thus  representing  works,  not  merely  as 
the  effect  and  the  sign,  but  an  integral  part  or 
the  complement  of  faith — we  can  find,  we 
say,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  asser- 
tions, except  in  the  fact  that  when  faith  is 
propounded  as  the  condition  of  our  justifica- 
tion, it  is  assumed  to  comprehend  the  practice 
of  holiness,  or  the  performance  of  good  works. 
Moreover,  the  opinion  that  works  have  no 
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part,  or  are  wholly  quiescent,  in  the  onatter 
of  our  justification,  and  do  but  make  manifest 
the  justifying  efficacy  of  faith,  is  nowise  an- 
swerable to  the  very  strong  figure  by  which  this 
Apostle  illustrates  the  intimate  connexion  of 
faith  with  works,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  their 
combined  operation  and  efficiency  to  obtain  our 
justification.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the 
utmost  caution  is  demanded  in  citing  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures  in  con- 
firmation of  any  particular  doctrine ;  a  rigid, 
literal  construction  of  the  metaphors  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  being  especially  observable 
in  the  support  of  extravagant  opinions  in  theo- 
logy. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  our  argu- 
ment to  allege,  that  St  James  affirms  of  "  faith 
without  works,"  that  it  is  as  unavailing  to  our 
justification  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
useless  to  the  purposes  of  life : — ''  As  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  dead  also."*  Now,  we  submit  that 
the  position  so  formally  laid  down  by  many, 
and  so  zealously  and  conscientiously  insisted 
upon — namely,  that  works  are  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  and  manifestation  of  a  justifying 
faith,  fails  to  do  justice  to  this  illustration  of 
St.  James,  in  a  manner   too  remarkable  to 

*  Ch.  ii.  26. 
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be  passed  without  notice.  For  who  would 
say  that  the  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
body,  is  but  the  effect  and  manifestation  of 
life  ? — that  it  is  not  essential,  as  the  body  is, 
to  constitute  life  itself? — that  it  is  to  the 
body  only  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  principle 
or  phenomena  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  highly  pro- 
bable, to  say  the  least,  that,  in  comparing  faith 
without  works  to  the  body  without  the  spirit, 
and  so  comparing  them  zinth  regard  to  our  justif- 
ication, this  Apostle  intended  to  signify  that,  as 
the  body  and  the  spirit  are  equally  essential  to, 
and  necessarily  united  in,  the  living  man,  so 
faith  and  works  are  equally  essential  to,  and 
necessarily  united  in,  the  attainment  of  justi- 
fication ? — thus  corroborating  that  large  import 
of  the  term  faith,  as  just  stated,  when  used  to 
designate  the  condition  and  means  of  our 
justification  ? 

That  in  numerous  instances  the  term  faith 
is  used,  and  must  in  all  consistency  be  under- 
stood, in  the  comprehensive  sense  for  which 
we  are  contending,  can  scarcely  be  matter  of 
dispute,  however  the  fact  may  be  judged  to 
have  been  explained  by  the  reasons  assigned 
for  it  in  the  preceding  discourse.  Equally 
evident  is  it  that  such  a  usage  of  the  term  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  most  ready  and 
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obvious  construction  of  the  language  qf  St* 
James,     But  what  is  yet  more  cogent  to  out 
view  of  his  meaning  is,  that  the  position  that 
'^  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith 
only,"  is,  in  effect,  involved  in  that  article  of 
belief  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
is  essentially  matter  of  faith  as  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  or  considered  independently  of 
its  appropriate  influence  on  the  dispositions 
and  conduct.     For  if  we  believe  the  obligation 
and  necessity  of  good  works  or  holiness  under 
the  Christian  economy,  do  we  not,  in   other 
words,  believe  the  necessity  and  instrumentality 
of  good  works  to  justification  ?  For  is  not  justi- 
fication the  great  and  distinguishing  privilege 
which  appertains  to  us  as  the  subjects  of  that 
gracious  economy,  and  which  it  was  the  end 
and  virtue  of  our  Lord's  atonement  to  set 
before  us,  or  capacitate  us  to  obtain  ?     If  we 
conclude,  as  every  intelligent  believer  of  the 
Gospel  must  conclude,  that  the  great  purpose 
of  God  in  the  commandment  which  He  has 
given  us,  *^  to  believe  in  the  name  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  promise  that  "believing 
we  shall  have  life  through  His  name,"  is  the 
renovation  of  our  depraved  nature,  or  our  re- 
covery to  the  love  and  practice  of  holiness 
preparatory  to  a  superior  state  of  existence 
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hereafter,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  use, 
the  efficacy — the  very  life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God  depends  on  its  effecting  the  amend- 
ment and  sanctification  of  the  believer ;  and 
that  if  it  fail  to  move  him  to  repentance,  and 
to  actuate  him  to  well-doing — if  it  be  alone, 
it  becomes  a  thing  of  no  use  or  value,  and  is 
fitly  likened  to  the  body  when  forsaken  by  the 
spirit — that  is,  when  it  is  no  longer  subservient 
to  the  uses,  the  vital  uses,  for  which  it  was 
created.  But  is  not  this  conclusion  fully 
tantamount,  and  a  virtual  subscription,  to  the 
proposition  that  not  faith  only,  but  good  works 
also,  or  holiness  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  is 
indispensable  to  our  obtaining  justification,  the 
inestimable  fruit  of  our  Saviour's  mediation, 
and  thus  realizing  the  promise  that  "  we  shall 
have  life  through  his  name  ?" 

There  must  now  appear  an  obvious  and 
indisputable  consistency,  and  a  necessary  con- 
nexion, between  the  demand  of  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God  as  the  condition  of  our  justifica- 
tion, and  the  all-important  uses — the  pre- 
eminent efficacy — the  incalculable  value  of  the 
Christian  religion,  considered  as  an  effectual 
means  of  restraining  the  corrupt  bias  of  our 
nature,  and  promoting  the  fulfilment  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duties.     The  declaration 
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that ''  we  are  justified  by  faith,"  so  far  /rom 
appearing  to  supersede  those  commandments 
and  prohibitions,  which  relate  to  the  control 
of  the  passions  and  appetites,  and  which  fill 
so  large  a  space  in  the  word  of  God,  most 
unequivocally  supports  and  confirms  them. 
So  far  from  having  the  semblance  of  unsettling 
the  grounds,  or  weakening  the  force  of  those 
awful  denunciations  and  encouraging  promises, 
those  representations  of  a  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  futurity — in  a  word,  those 
numerous  and  powerful  arguments  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  used  to  deter  us  fi-om  the 
commission  of  sin,  to  arm  us  against  the 
power  of  temptation,  and  to  secure  our  perse- 
verance in  well-doing — the  declaration  that 
"  we  are  justified  by  faith,"  directly  corrobo- 
rates those  arguments,  repeating  their  import, 
and  adding  to  their  weight.  And  this  con- 
sideration, we  submit,  is  no  trivial  commenda- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  we  have  explained 
the  demand  of  faith,  as  the  condition  of  our 
justification  ;  and  should  at  least  obtain  for  it 
a  most  candid  and  unprejudiced  examination  : 
from  those,  we  mean,  who  are  prepossessed 
with  different  explanations  of  these  parts  of 
Scripture.  For  it  must  surely  be  a  source  of 
painful  dissatisfaction  to  believers  in  the  sacred 
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volume,  if  imbued  with  any  portion  of  the 
spirit  which  breathes  through  its  pages,  that 
when  those  passages  in  it  which  attribute  our 
justification  to  faith  are  alleged  and  insisted 
upon,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press, 
the  unchangeable  authority  of  its  practical 
precepts  should  often  appear  to  be,  not  un- 
reasonably, impugned  and  brought  into  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
upright  and  holy  life,  instead  of  commanding 
attention  as  a  doctrine  than  which  there  is  not 
one  more  prominently  and  repeatedly  incul- 
cated in  the  word  of  God,  should  seem  to  stand 
in  actual  and  even  urgent  need  of  support  and 
confirmation.  We  do  not,  indeed,  conclude 
that  the  interests  of  practical  religion  are 
materially  aflFected  by  the  obscurity  thus  oc- 
casionally cast  upon  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  lustre  of  its  holiness. 
The  professors  of  Christianity  are,  for  the 
most  part,  convinced — so  obviously  is  it  the 
tenor  of  the  Bible  to  instruct  them — that  in 
order  to  establish  a  well-founded  reliance  on 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  must 
sincerely  repent  of  their  sins,  and  make  it 
their  main  purpose  to  obey  the  precepts,  and 
imitate  the  example  of  their  crucified  Master. 
Moreover,  the  public  teachers  of  religion  and 
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expositors  of  Scripture  in  general,  however 
they  may  differ  in  their  reasoning  and  phraseo- 
logy, are  agreed  in  asserting  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  faith  which  justifieth,  and 
even  its  necessary  connexion  with  holiness  of 
character.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  grievous 
and  humiliating,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  impair, 
in  some  degree,  the  efficiency  of  religious 
instruction  on  the  principles  of  action,  that 
when  the  efficacy  of  faith  is  the  subject  of  a 
sermon  or  treatise,  our  holy  religion  should 
so  often  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
degraded  from  its  character  as  a  teacher — 
the  most  authoritative — the  most  persuasive 
teacher  of  virtue  and  true  holiness,  and  be 
even  put  upon  its  defence  against  an  imputa- 
tion of  indulging  the  vices  of  mankind — and 
this,  although  St.  Paul,  a  great  authority 
for  the  articles  of  our  creed,  repelled  that 
imputation  as  a  flagrant  perversion  of  the 
Gospel;  reprobating,  as  a  malignant  heresy, 
the  presumption  that  the  abundant  grace  of 
God  had  furnished  a  license  to  sin,  or  annulled 
the  obligation  to  holiness :  and  although  St. 
James  has  so  expressly  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  works,  as  well  as  faith,  to  our  justification. 
It  surely  demands  inquiry,  whether  that  con- 
struction  which    is   frequently    put   on    the 
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language  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  appearance  of  discrepancy  in  their 
statements,  may  not  admit  of  correction  ?  In 
our  judgment,  there  must  always  appear  a 
certain  degree  of  incoherence,  or  the  want  of 
a  necessary  connexion,  between  the  declara* 
tions  that  ''we  are  justified  by  faith*'*  and 
that "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord/'f  while  the  act  of  faith  is  assumed  to 
be  completed  in  a  dependence  on  the  merits  of 
Christ  for  justification;  and,  accordingly,  is 
contradistinguished  in  its  instrumentality  to 
justification,  not  to  works  as  exacted  by  the 
law — the  all-condemning,  inexorable  lam — 
but  to  works  generally  or  absolutely ;  to 
works  therefore  which,  as  we  contend,  it 
is  essential  to  our  faith  to  enjoin  ;  and 
not  only  to  enjoin,  but  to  assure  us  that  God 
will  enable  us  to  perform,  and  even  conde^ 
scend  to  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
understand  faith  to  include  a  conviction  of  the 
authority  of  the  precepts  delivered  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  it  follows  that  the  Gospel, 
in  demanding  faith  as  a  prerequisite  to  our 
justification,  demands,  at  the  same  time,  those 
works  which,  we  must  again  repeat,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  our  faith  to  enjoin,  and  to  assure 

*  Rom.  V.  1.  f  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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US  of  the  help  and  favour  of  God  in  per- 
forming— ^that  is^  demands^  as  St.  James  has 
taught  us,  both  faith  and  works  to  our  justi- 
fication. —  But  we  shall  conclude,  for  the 
present,  with  an  admonitory  remark  of  uni- 
versal application. 

However  Christians  may  differ  as  to  the 
precise  signification  which  they  affix  to  the 
language  of  St.  James,  they  agree,  for  the  most 
part,  in  assenting  to  that  most  reasonable 
conclusion,  which  it  was  his  main  purpose  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  believers :  namely, 
that  God  will  allow  no  test  of  our  faith — no 
proof  of  our  sincerity — no  reason  of  our 
confidence  towards  Him,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  his  commandments, 
or  the  habitual  fulfilment  of  our  religious  and 
moral  duties  as  inculcated  in  his  Word.  The 
Gospel  abounds  with  pure  and  exalted  pre- 
cepts of  religion  and  morality,  enforces  ex« 
traordinary  and  most  adequate  inducements 
to  the  observance  of  them,  and  more  particu- 
larly, includes  a  promise  of  especial  aid  from 
the  Spirit  of  God.  As  such  it  is  the  offer  of 
a  remedy  for  the  disorder  and  weakness  of 
our  moral  powers,  and  designed  to  restore  us 
to  that  rectitude  of  will — that  holiness  of  cba- 
racter  firom  which  we  have  fallen.     Can  it. 
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then,  be  approvable  to  God,  or  satisfactory  to 
ourselves,  that  we  merely  confess  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Great  Physician  of  our  souls ;  or 
that  we  do  but  admire  and  laud  his  marvellous 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  providing  a  specific 
for  the  malady  of  our  nature  ?  Will  he  accept 
any  professions  of  our  gratitude  or  confidence, 
while  his  remedy,  in  fact,  continues  to  be  un- « 
applied,  his  instructions  to  be  read  merely, 
or  to  supply  us  with  matter  for  reasoning  only 
or  declamation  ?  Our  reason  irresistibly  assures 
us,  that  the  mind  must  be  wholly  and  perse- 
veringly  submitted  to  the  rule  which  he  has 
laid  down  for  us ;  the  craving  of  diseased  appe- 
tites must  be  denied  and  mortified,  and  thereby 
cured,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  to  his  all-wise 
and  most  gracious  prohibitions ;  the  soul  must 
be  nourished  by  the  word  of  life,  and  exercised 
in  religious  offices  and  active  virtue  after  the 
Christian  pattern ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable in  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  we  must  adapt  our  external  con- 
dition, our  pursuits,  our  recreations,  our 
society,  our  reading  —  whatever  affects  and 
acts  upon  the  mind  from  without,  to  the 
exigencies  and  weakness  of  the  inner  man, — 
breathing  the  purest  atmosphere  which  this 
world  can  afford  us.    That  such  a  course  of 
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life  is  incumbent  on  the  believer^  and  essen- 
tial to  his  eternal  welfare^  every  intelligent 
Christian  acknowledges;    and  none  but  the 
most  ignorant  or  fanatical  would  deny.     Be 
it  our  concern,  then,  inasmuch  as  we  may 
have  been  heretofore  unmindful  of  so  manifest 
and  important  a  truth,  now  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  apply  it  to  ourselves  :  to  be  no  longer 
satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  that  Being,  who  is  at  once  our 
gracious  Benefactor,  and  our  absolute  Lord ; 
while  we  are  habitually  omitting  any  one  of 
his  commandments,  and  returning  his  good- 
ness no  otherwise*  than  in  the  emptiness  of 
words.     May  none  of  us  any  longer  expose 
ourselves  to  that  solemn  and  humiliating,  but 
no  less  touching  and  persuasive  expostulation 
of  our  Redeemer : — "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  !*** 

♦  Luke  vi.  46. 
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SERMON    XII. 


ROM.    III.    ^8. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  hy  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

We  have  expounded  and  maintained  the  de- 
claration of  St.  James,  that ''  a  man  is  justijQed 
by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only/' to  signify 
that  faith  and  works  are  unitedly  necessary 
and  instrumental  to  our  justification ;  and 
have  made  it  evident,  we  conceive,  that,  if  the 
discovery  of  his  meaning  be  sought  in  a  close 
and  fearless  examination  of  his  otz^' language 
only,  that,  and  no  other,  must  appear  to  be 
the  proposition  which  he  intended  to  convey. 
But  the  subserviency  of  works,  as  well  as  of 
faith,  to  our  justification  is  either  wholly  re- 
jected, or  most  reluctantly  and  equivocally 
conceded,  from  an  apprehension  that  such  an 
opinion  would  militate  against  those  numerous 
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passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  re- 
present our  eternal  life  as  the  effect  of  Divine 
mercy  and  compassion — "  the  gift  of  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and  not  as 
the  desert  of  our  own  rectitude,  or  reward  of 
our  own  worthiness:  and,  particularly,  that 
it  stands  opposed  to  the  affirmation  of  St. 
Paul,  which  we  have  just  cited — namely^  that 
^'  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  We  should,  therefore,  do  most 
imperfect  justice  to  our  argument,  were  we 
to  pass  these  objections  without  especial  notice 
and  examination  :  objections  which  have  pre^ 
vailed  with  some  to  dispute  the  competency 
of  St.  James  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel — (a 
fact  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
affords  some  proof  that  we  have  supported  the 
most  natural  construction  of  his  language,  or 
that  which  it  would  at  once  convey  to  an 
unprepossessed  judgment) — and  have  tasked 
the  ingenuity  of  others  to  invent  the  most 
arbitrary  expositions  of  his  language. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  meeti 
the  objection,  that  to  allow  the  instrumentality 
of  works  to  our  justification,  is  to  infer  the 
merit  of  human  rectitude  before  God,  and  to 
bring  into  question  the  necessity  and  suflS- 
ciency  of  our  Redeemer's  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
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of  the  world,  and  the  prevalency  of  his  inter- 
cession for  the  guilty.  Now,  that  no  such 
inference  was  deducible  from  the  words  of  St, 
James,  in  his  ozm  apprehension,  would  seem  to 
admit  of  no  question ;  and  to  impute  it  to 
Ibka  must  betray  a  most  cursory  or  undiscri- 
minating  perusal  of  his  language.  For,  let 
the  following  passage  be  considered  :—'<  and 
the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto 
him  for  righteousness*'* — precisely  the  same 
knguage  as  is  used  by  St.  Paul  concerning 
Abraham,  in  the  original  as  well  as  in  the 
translation.t  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  pen* 
ning  these  words,  the  mind  of  St.  James 
reverted  to  the  one  only  fountain  of  merit  or 
worthiness  to  this  guilty  world — the  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God — in  virtue  of  which  the 
finth  of  Abraham,  and  the  works  which  it 
actuated  and  sustained  him  in  performing,  were 
imputed  to  him  or  accepted  for  righteousness  ? 
It  was  manifestly  taken  for  granted  by  St. 
James,  that  faith  and  works  stood  upon  the 
same  level,  with  regard  to  any  intrinsic  wor- 
thiness, or  claim  of  desert,  that  might  be 
presumed  to   attach   to  them;    and,   conse- 

*  James  ii.  23. 

•^  Kal  iXoyioBri  avT^  eig  ^Kaioffvvriv, — Gal.  ill.  6. 
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quently,  that  it  "vras  no  less  consistent  with 
the  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  mediation  to 
ascribe  the  justification  of  a  man  to  his  works 
than  to  his  faith.  This  assumption  of  St; 
James^  then^  is  the  position  which  we  op<^ 
pose  to  the  objection  in  question :  one,  how* 
ever,  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  and  unthought  of  by  those  who 
allege  that  objection.  When  a  preacher 
maintains  the  necessity  of  works,  as  well  as 
of  faith,  to  our  justification,  he  is  liable  to  a 
charge  of  setting  up  a  claim  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  man  :  he  is  supposed  to  incline  to  the 
error  of  the  Jews,  who  dreamed  of  justification 
by  the  inflexible  law,  and  refused  access  to  a 
just  God  by  a  Mediator ;  or  he  is  accused  of 
seeking  to  divide  the  glory  of  man's  redemp- 
tion between  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed. 
From  this  ungtttcious,  and,  to  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  revolting  imputation,  the  preacher  is 
exempt  who  presses  on  his  hearers  the  doc- 
trine, that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  only. 
But  what  is  the  philosophical — what  the  rar 
tional  ground  of  distinction  between  them? 
If  I  attribute  man's  justification  to  his  faith, 
do  I  not,  primA  fade,  ascribe  it  to  himself, 
equally  as  much  as  when  I  refer  it  to  his 
works  ?  Do  I  not,  in  the  former  instance,  %eem 
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as  much  to  assume  the  merit,  of  faitb/a£i  in 
the  latter  the  merit  of  works  ?  Faith  is  ac- 
ceptable to  God  as  an  act  or  state  of  the 
believer's  mind,  and  the  acceptableness  of  a 
work  also  consists  in  the  state  of  the  agent's 
mind.  The  exercise  of  futh  is^  in  truths  an 
act  of  obedience  to  God.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  our  willingness  to  know  his  will,  and 
even  enjoined  upon  us  under  the  title  of  *'  a 
work:" — "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 
Him  whom  he  hath  sent."*  Repeated  acts  of 
faith  are,  in  fact,  repeated  acts  of  obedience ; 
land,  consequently,  faith  and  works,  as  con- 
nected with  our  justification,  stand  precisely 
In  the  same  predicament — that  is,  a  derived, 
appointed,  or  subordinate  efficacy  to  procure 
our  justification  may  pertain  to  works,  as  well 
as  to  faith;  the  original,  meritorious  cause 
of  justification  existing  in  neither.f 

It  is  incumbent,  however,  that  w^  point  out 
the  consistency  of  this  position,  as  well  as  the 
drift  of  our  argument  in  general,  with   the 

*  John  vi.  29. 
.  t  As,  then,  it  is  almost  proverbial  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  be  saved  for  our  works,  though  we  shall  not  be  saved 
without  them,  it  were  equally  correct  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  be  saved  for  our  faith,  though  we  shall  not  be  saved 
without  it. 
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doctrine  of  Bt.  Paul  on  the  method  of  our 
justification.  But  in  approaching  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  must  at  once  observe,  that 
those  who  deny  the  necessity  or  efficacy  of 
works  to  justification,  so  far  from  helping  us 
to  harmonize  the  assertions  of  the  Apostles, 
have  embraced,  as  most  orthodox  and  unques*^ 
tionable,  a  position  which  directly  contradicts 
the  language  of  one  of  them.  The  position 
we  mean  is,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  anlff; 
whereas  St.  James  has  written  that  we  are 
justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only.  We 
are  well  persuaded,  that  this  position  was 
originally  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  disa* 
vowing  and  condemning,  as  a  pernicious  error, 
the  presumption  of  human  merit  before  God,* 

*  This  is  obviously  the  purport  of  the  piopositioiiy 
as  it  is  set  down,  or  quoted  with  approbation,  in  the 
eleventh  Article  of  our  Church :  — "  We  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings:  wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  full  of  comfort." 
**  Works  "  is  here  manifestly  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
"  deservings."  Our  Churcb  then,  in  this  Article,  intends 
to  repudiate  the  presumption  of  our  own  desert  before 
God — ^not  surely  to  assert  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
without  works,  or  that  works  are  imessential  to  our  justi- 
fication. For,  in  the  next  Article,  it  is  affirmed  that  good 
works  are  the  fruits  of  faith— that  they  **  do  spring  out 
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and  not  of  denying  the  necessity  of  holiness  to 
the  salvation  of  the  believer;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  this  is>  generally  speakings  the 
real^  aa  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  it 
continues  to  be  maintained  by  a  large  body  of 
Christians*  In  that  purpose — ^the  scope  of  the 
position  in  question — we  entirely  and  cor- 
dially concur.  Nevertheless^  as  that  position 
itself  is,  in  words,  as  obviously  and  positively  a 
contradiction  to  the  declaration  of  St.  James, 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  proposition  to  be  to 
another,  it  should  be  well  considered  by 
Christians,  whether  so  frequent  and  earnest 
a  repetition  of  it,  be,  to  say  the  least,  con* 
distent  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  authority 
of  an  Apostle.  They  cannot  suppose  that  St. 
James  himself,  in  affirming  that  ^'a  man  is  not 
justified  by  faith  only,"  intended  to  convey  a 

necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith."  As,  then,  fruit  as 
well  as  stem  (not  root  merely)  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
fnnt'tree  a  perfect  tree,  so  works  are  necessary  to  make 
our  faith  ferfect  as  the  instrument  of  our  justification: 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  James. 

The  distinction  insisted  upon  between  the  merit  and  ne- 
eessUy  of  works,  relative  to  our  justification,  may  find  more 
^Eivour  with  some,  if  we  cite  in  its  support  the  authority  of 
John  Wesley,  who,  speaking  of  repentance,  humility,  &c. 
observes : — **  These  things  do  not  merit  our  justification, 
but  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  it,*' — Watson* s 
Life  of  Wesley,  p.  69. 
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notion  that  the  pious  and  nrtuous  deeds  of 
mankind  were  intrinsically  meritorious,  or  to 
unsettle  the  persuasion  that  juBti6cation  wits 
the  fruit  of  divine  mercy>  or  the  gift  of  God: 
indeed,  we  have  seen  that  strch  a  supposition 
would  be  completely  at  variance  with  a  par- 
ticular passage  in  his  Epistle.  For  what  rea- 
son, then,  is  a  proposition,  worded  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own  assertion^  so  unceasingly 
reiterated — so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  ? — 
for,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  strictly  a  quotation 
from  St.  Paul ;  who,  whatever  be  deducible 
from  his  language,  nowhere  asserts  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  ofilffy  but  that  ''we  are 
justified  by  faith,"  or  that  ^'we  are  justified 
without  the  works  of  the  law."  It  may  be 
true  that  the  declaration  of  St.  James  is  open 
to  misconception  and  perversion,  but — ^not  to 
say  that,  according  to  St.  Peter,  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  also  is  liable  to,  or  rather  suscepti- 
ble of,  a  misconstruction  of  the  most  ruinous 
nature — are  we  at  liberty  to  alter  the  words  of 
Scripture,  because  we  judge  them  to  supply 
a  pretext  for  the  diffusion  of  error  ?  and,  for 
the  sake  of  obviating  a  mistake,  and  checking 
the  progress  of  a  heresy,  to  substitute  an 
affirmative  proposition  for  a  negative  one? — 
to  insist  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  only ; 
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<whe]:?ieas  the  Scripture  declares  that  he  is  not 
justified  by  faith  only?    But  we  need  not 
dwell  on  what  must  at  once  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  somewhat  exuberant  zeal  in  the  de- 
fence of  Christian  truth,  however  valuable  and 
k&portant.  We  must  repeat^  however^  that  the 
position  that  *'  we  are  justified  by  faith  only/' 
:whatever  be  the  reason  for  maintaining  it,  is 
wholly  nugatory  and  useless — ^to  say  no  more 
— s-in  the  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  relative 
•bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Paul,  oh  the  matter  of  our  justification :  for 
.if  we.  allow  the  inspiration  of  the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter — and  we  have   no  controversy 
:with  any  who  deny  the  apostolical  authority 
of  either — we  must  receive  the  declarations  of 
both  of  them  to  be  equally  true  and  unde- 
niable. What,  then,  can  it  avail  towards  a  dis- 
crimination of  their  respective  views,  to  insist 
that  a.man  is  justified  by  faith  only,  when  St. 
James  affirms  that  he  is  not?    We  will  add, 
that  the  inutility  of  the  position,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only — considered  as  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusion  of  what  both  the  Apostles 
have  stated  upon  the  matter  of  our  justifica- 
tion —  bespeaks  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
rested  in  it,  a  tolerant,  nay,  a  most  candid  and 
even  favourable  consideration  for  any  endea- 
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your  which  may  be  made  to  ascertain  that  Aor- 
vM>ny  in  their  views  wfaich^  guided  as  they  were 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  sure  mtist  have 
actually  existed — to  collect  from  their  writings 
an  exposition  of  the  subject  under  consider^ 
ation,  which  may  include  and  satisfy  the  de* 
clarations  of  both,  and  not  compel  us  to  merge 
the  language,  and  seem  to  slight  the  authority, 
of  either.  To  proceed,  then,  in  an  attempt  of 
this  nature — 

We  have  contended  that  in  affirming  the 
instrumentality  of  works  as  well  as  of  faith  to 
our  justification,  St  James  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  our  works  and  our  faith  are 
equally  devoid  of  merit,  and  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  mercy  or  gratuitous  favour  of  God 
for  his  acceptance  of  them.  St.  Paul,  however, 
directly  asserts  that  ''we  are  justified  by  faith," 
and  denies  *'  that  we  are  justified  by  works." 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  he  deemed  it  an 
assumption  of  human  merit,  and  a  disparage* 
ment  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  ascribe  justifi- 
cation to  ''works,''  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage : — "  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith  • .  .  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.***  Now,  the  consideration  which 
at  once  exhibits  the  consistency  of  this  Ian- 

*  Ephes.  ii.  8. 
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goflge  with  the  explanation  which  we  have 
offisred  of  that  of  St  James^  is,  that  when  St. 
Paul  denies  the  instrumentality  of  works  to 
our  justification,  he  speaks  of  them  with  rel^ 
tion  to  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
GospeL  "  By  the  works  of  the  law,"  he  af- 
firms, *^  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  "  A  man 
is  justified,"  he  concludes,  "by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law."*  Now,  the  law  exacts 
undeviating  rectitude :  it  tolerates  no  partial 
obedience,  and  shuts  out  the  penitent  from 
the  hope  of  forgiveness ;  inexorably  decreeing, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in 
all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them."  The  works  of  the  law,  or 
the  works  demanded  by  the  law  as  the  ground 
of  justification,  are  comprised  in  nothing  less 
than  a  conformity  to  the  whole  of  its  com- 
mandments, and  are  equivalent  to  unblemished 
parity  of  character.f  It  follows,  that  as  certain 

*  Rom.  iii.  28. 

f  St.  Paul  expressly  affirmed  that  those  who  sought  jus* 
tification  through  the  law,  were,  in  order  to  be  justified, 
necessitated  to  obey  it  e$Uirely — *'  were  debtors  to  do  tha 
whole  law."  (Rom.  ii.  15  ;  Gal^  v.  3.)  It  was,  indeed, 
because  a  tenacious  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  argued 
a  dependence  on  the  law  for  justification,  and,  thereby,  a 
virtual  rejection  of  salvation  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  that  he  not  only  forbade,  but  deprecated,  in  the 
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as  it  is  that  "there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth, 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not/**  so  certain 
it  is  that  "  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified."  St.  Paul,  we  repeat,  speakfe 
of  works  as  they  are  judged  of  and  dealt  with 
by  the  law — ^*' the  law  of  works,"  as  he  entitles 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  offered  eternal  life' as  the 
desert  of  our  own  works.  He  does  not  speak 
of  works  as  they  are  enjoined  upon  us  in  the 
Gospel — that  gracious  constitution  which  offers 
eternal  life  as  the  "  gift  of  God,  througli  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,''  to  be  received  by  faith ;  and 
which  he,  therefore,  designates  "  the  law  of 
faith."f  Consequently,  the  precise  import  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 

strongest  language,  the  observance  of  tihose  ceremonies 
which  the  law  had  prescribed,  and  which  had  answered 
their  purpose  when  the  Gospel  was  promulgated  ;  and 
spoke  of  those  ceremonies  in  terms  of  intolerance,  scorn, 
and  detestation,  which  had  they  been  simply  useless,  and 
not  subservient  to  pernicious  error,  he  would  hardly  have 
used  with  regard  to  ordinances  which,  in  a  former  age»  had 
borne  the  stamp  of  divine  authority,  and  had  been  recently 
honoured  by  the  observance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself. 
But,  for  the  important  reason  stated,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
describe  those  ordinances  as  no  better  than  the  very  rites  of 
Paganism,  which  the  Galatian  converts  had  abandoned,  and 
stigmatizes  the  adoption  of  them  as  tantamount  to  a  relapse 
into  idolatry  itself.  Gal.  iv.  8,9. 

*  Eccles.  vii.  20.  f  Rom.  iii.  27. 
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sisbserviency  of  works  to  our  justification^  as 
laid  doxon  hy  St.  James,  depends  upon  the  sense 
which  he  intended  to  convey  by  the  term  ''faith." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  discrepancy  whatever 
ID  the  argument  of  the  two  Apostles,  but  on 
one  supposition;  namely,  that  faith,  in  the 
apprehension  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  reliance  on 
&e  merits  of  Christ  for  justification,  and  no- 
thing  more:  that  it  was  not  a  belief  of  the 
declarations  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  ge« 
neral :  that  it  did  not  extend  to  and  embrace 
a  conviction  of  the  permanent  authority  of 
those  precepts  in  the  divine  word,  which  en- 
join the  love  and  practice  of  all  rectitude  to- 
wards God  and  towards  our  fellow-creatures — 
a  conviction,  moreover,  assumed  to  exert  a 
corresponding  influence  on  the  life  of  the  be- 
liever. That  this,  however,  xvas  the  compre- 
hensive significance  of  the  faith  inculcated  by 
St  Paul,  in  common  with  the  sacred  writers 
in  general,  was  established,  it  is  presumed,  in 
a  preceding  discourse ;  and  might,  indeed,  be 
proved  by  a  single  passage  in  one  of  his  Epis- 
tles, as  well  as  by  the  strain  of  his  writings : — 
*'Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?  Be  not  deceived: 
neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
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selves  with  mankind^  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners, 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."*      Can 
words  be  more  effective  to  assure  us  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  St.  Paul«  an  influential  convic- 
tion of  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  being 
personally  righteous^  was  an  essential  part  and 
•  constituent  of  the  faith  which  justifieth  ?     Or 
must  we  infer  that  St.  Paul  has  left  his  readers 
in  the  dilemma  of  concluding,  that  a  man  may 
be  justified  and  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  in  virtue  of  his  faith,  and,  notwith- 
standing, condemned  and  excluded  from  that 
kingdom  on  account  of  his  unrighteousness  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  great  Apostle,  while 
he  confutes  and  deprecates  the  notion   that 
any  one  can  be  accounted  righteous  in  virtue 
of  his  obedience  to  the  law,  or  be  exempted 
from  condemnation  through  any  other  medium 
than  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  yet 
most  distinctly  recognises  that  broad  line  of 
separation,  which  the  Scripture  everywhere 
draws  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; 
notwithstanding  it  holds  mankind  to  be  uni- 
versally trani^essors,  and  dependent  on  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  for  hfe  eternal.      He 
most  undeniably  assumes,  with    the   sacred 

*   1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. 
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wrk;eKS  in  general,  the  necessity  of  a  compa* 
rative  rectitude  of  character,  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  divine  mercy  :  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  our  Saviour's  mediation :  to  obtain 
that  justification  which  no  merit  inferior  to 
His  could  have  challenged.  And  here  it 
dbould  be  especially  observed,  that  the  design 
of  the  Apostle  in  insisting  upon  the  depravity 
of  our  species,  was  not  merely,  or  indeed 
specifically,  to  demonstrate  the  unquestionable 
guilt  and  degeneracy  of  every  human  being ; 
but  to  dissipate  a  conceit  which  the  Jews 
entertained,  that,  as  a  people,  they  were  an 
exception  to  the  common  depravity;  and  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  as  certainly 
subject  to  condemnation  by  the  law  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
mediator  no  less  than  the  Gentiles.  That 
this  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  aim  of  his 
reasoning,  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  following 
passage ;  and  must  be  evident,  in  a  moment, 
if  we  consider  the  language  which  he  cited 
from  the  Psalmist,  to  establish  his  accusation 
against  them  as  transgressors : — "  What  then  ? 
are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise : 
for  we  have  before  proved,  both  Jews  and 
QentUes,  that  they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is 
written.    There  is    none  righteous,   no,  not 
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one :  there  is  none  that  understandeth^ 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together 
become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used 
deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lip  s; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  : 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  destruction 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways :  and  the  way  of 
peace  have  they  not  known :  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes."  ♦  Now,  were  it 
not  an  injustice  to  the  uninspired  intellect  of 
St.  Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  his  apostolical 
endowments,  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  guilt  and  punishableness  of  every 
human  being,  he  would  have  adduced  the  con- 
duct of  men  whose  "throat"  had  been  ''an 
open  sepulchre;"  whose  "mouth**  had  been 
"  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;"  and  whose 
"  feet**  had  been  "  swift  to  shed  blood ;" — the 
inveterate  liar — the  daring  blasphemer — the 
trained  assassin  ?  Or  can  we  suppose  that  he 
would  have  included  under  such  a  description 
of  wickedness  every  individual  of  the  human 
species :  those  ancient  servants  of  God,  for 
example,  whose  piety,  notwithstanding  its  im- 

•  Rom.  iii.  9—18. 
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perfections,  is  recorded  and  held  up  to  otir" 
imitation  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  whose  virtues/ 
springing  from  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  divine 
promises,  he  himself  has  eulogised  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  describing  them  as 
men  ''  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy?"* 
To  prove  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  every 
individual,  he  would  rather  have  subjected  to 
examination  the  better  portion  of  mankind, 
and  have  applied  the  divine  law  as  a  test  of 
the  boasted  virtues  of  our  species.  He  would 
have  laid  open  the  germs,  the  incipiency  of 
actual  and  flagrant  sins  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  never  in  reality  committed  them, 
and  have  shown  a  taint  of  the  worst  crimes 
in  the  least  guilty  amongst  us«  He  would 
have  exposed  an  essential  deficiency  in  the 
fairest  patterns  of  human  rectitude,  and  have 
made  it  manifest  that  no  claim  to  be  ac- 
counted righteous  by  the  divine  law,  could 
be  made  out  for  those  who  had  professed 
an  exact  observance  of  its  statutes,  and  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  in  their  own  esteem,  had  entirely  or  sub- 
stantially fulfilled  them  :  as,  indeed,  he  wholly 
renounced  such  a  claim  on  his  own  part, 
though,  before  his  conversion,  he  had  judged 

*  Heb.  xi.  38. 
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himself, ''  touching  the  righteousness  which  is 
in  the  law,  blameless."*  Such,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  have  been  the  nature  of  his  proof, 
had  it  been  his  only  or  his  specific  purpose 
to  establish  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of 
every  human  being,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law.  But  the  Jewish  opponents  of  St.  Paul 
had  arrogated  a  personal  righteousness  on 
national  and  exclusive  grounds,  as  Israelites, 
or  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Abraham. 
Accordingly,  we  perceive,  in  an  instant,  the 
aptitude  and  propriety  of  that  particular  cita* 
tion  which  he  made  from  the  Psalmist;  for 
what  was  so  calculated  to  confound  their  na^ 
tional  pride,  and  to  demolish  the  presumption  of 
their  sanctity  as  a  people,  as  such  a  description, 
in  their  own  sacred  writings,  of  a  multitude  of 
Israelites  —  children  of  Abraham  —  contem- 
poraries of  the  Psalmist  —  their  own  fore- 
fathers ? 

Apart,  however,  from  St.  Paul's  design  to  con- 
fute this  error  of  the  Jewish  people,  his  doctrine 
undoubtedly  is,  as  we  have   already  stated, 

*  Phil.  iii.  6.  He  must  here  evidently  refer  to  the  opiaion 
which  he  had  entertained  of  his  own  obedience  to  the  law 
previous  to  his  conversion ;  unless — ^which,  indeed,  is  most 
probable — ^he  speaks  of  the  external  ordinances  only  which 
were  prescribed  in  the  law. 
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that  by  the  law,  or  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
desert^  no  man  can  be  justified :  that  justifica- 
tion is  held  out  to  us,  and  must  be  received, 
as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  But 
does  this  invalidate  or  clash  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  James,  that 
God  demands  a  holiness  of  character  as  pre- 
liminary or  conditional  to  our  justification, 
and  will  not  account  our  faith  as  righteous- 
ness, if  it  be  ** alone**  and  ''without  works?" 
What !  have  the  uses — the  worth — the  neces- 
sity of  all  that  we  understand  by  piety  and 
virtue —  by  moral  rectitude  in  its  largest 
acceptation,  ceased  with  our  merit  and  per- 
fection f  and  is  no  reason  left  why  God  should 
concern  Himself  in  its  support  and  promotion 
amongst  his  creatures  ?  True,  we  must  con- 
fess with  the  patriarch,*  that  ''we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies ;"  but  is 
it  therefore  less  certain  that  the  law  which 
He  originally  imposed  upon  us,  and  which  we 
have  so  grievously  violated,  is  founded  in  jus- 
tice, and  agreeable  to  our  reason  ? — that  obe- 
dience to  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
world? — that  it  is  supremely  worthy  of  the 
Deity  to  uphold  its  authority,  as  well  as  to 
vindicate  its  rectitude  ? — to  uphold  it  by  the 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 
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most  powerful  motive  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
rational  being ;  even  by  making  our  practical 
regard  to  it  a  condition  of  our  receiving  that 
inestimable  gift,  which  the  sacrifice  of  His; 
own  Son  was  demanded  to  vindicate  him  in 
bestowing — the  justification  of  the  guilty  ?  Or 
has  the  sufficiency  of  our  Redeemer's  atone- 
ment forestalled  Him  in  the  communication  of 
its  expiatory  virtue,  and  interfered  with  his 
absolute  right  to  open  the  life-giving  fountain 
to  whomsoever,  and  on  whatever  terms,  he  may 
deem  fit  ?  Has  the  amplitude  of  God's  own 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  a  guilty  world/ 
debarred  him  from  demanding  the  reformation 
of  his  creatures  ?  Has  it  superseded  the  uni- 
versal dictate  of  reason  and  natural  religion, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  presupposes  the 
contrition  and  amendment  of  the  sinner  ?  Has 
it  abolished  our  accountability,  and  piit  a* 
period  to  our  probation  before  God? 

But,  indeed,  the  Almighty  has  actually  and 
confessedly  demanded,  in  order  to  our  justifi- 
cation, a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  our  guilt* 
and  un worthiness,  and  a  reliance  oh  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  as  the  meritorious  ground  of 
our  acquittal  at  His  tribunal.  Is  it  then  in- 
consistent to  conclude  that  he  has  demanded 
something  more ;  that  he  has  made  it  equally 
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imperative  on  us  to  cherish  the  sense  of  our 
duty  towards  Himself  and  '  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  apply  our  earnest^  and  persevering 
endeavours  to  obey  that  commandment  which 
is  unchangeably  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Nay 
— is  it  not  a  peremptory  dictate  of  our  reason^ 
and  one  borne  out  and  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
God  has  made  it  incumbent  on  us  to  confess 
our  demerit,  and  encouraged  and  commanded 
us  to  confide  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the 
expiation  of  our  sins,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  working  a  deeper  conviction  of  our 
obligation  to  serve  him  in  well-doing,  in  all 
rectitude  towards  Himself  and  our  fellow- 
creatures  ? 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  no  less  than  those  of  St.  James,  forbid 
us  to  conclude  that  a  disclaimer  of  our  own 
desert,  and  a  dependence  on  the  merits  of 
Christ  for  justification,  however  essential  a 
part,  is  the  whole  or  completion  of  that  faith 
which  is  accepted  for  righteousness.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  practical  conviction  of  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  must 
have  been  comprehended  in  his  idea  of  faith,  as 
the  instrument  of  justification.    But  more  than 
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this — ^he  instructs  us  that  the  purpose  of  God, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Gospel,  was  to  renew 
that  conviction ;  to  fix  it  more  deeply  in  the 
mind  of  the  believer ;  and,  moreover,  to  imbue 
him  with  the  power  to  exemplify  it  in  an  active 
and  ardent  cultivation  of  moral  excellence.* 
He  teaches  us  to  regard  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  the  basis  of  our  liberty  and 
encouragement  in  the  obedience  of  divine 
commandments.f  He  alleges  the  love  of  God 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world  as  a  con- 
straining motive  to  devote  our  lives  to  his 
service  and  honour.  But  he  does  not  exhort 
us  to  holiness  as  a  debt  and  expression  of  our 
gratitude  only,  as  if  the  heart  of  man  were 
universally,  and  at  all  times,  most  powerfully 
afiected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  and  stood  in 
need  of  no  other  incentive  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  known  will ;  or  as  if  the  gift  of  justifica- 
tion were  offered  and  ensured  to  the  sinner, 
whether  he  receive  it  in  thankfiilness  or 
otherwise :  whether  he  be  careful  to  derive 
from  the  mercy  of  God  a  motive  to  obedience 
of  his  commandments  or  not.  He  seconds  his 
most  affecting  appeal  to  our  gratitude  by  an 
equally  urgent  application  to  our  hopes  and 

•  Titus  ii.  14.  f  Heb.  ix.  14. 
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fears.  He  beseeches  us  that  we  ''  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  *  He  warns  us  to 
beware  lest  we  &11  short  of  entering  that 
eternal  rest  which  God  has  promised  to  his 
people ;  lest  we  turn  a  desX  ear  to  the  Son 
of  God^  and  incur  a  '^  sorer  punishment"  than 
the  despisers  of  Moses.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
assumed  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
epistles  admonishes  us,  that  God  has  judged 
fit  and  ordained  that  the  eflScacy  of  faith  to 
lustify  shall  depend  upon — ^shali  be  inseparably 
connected  with  its  Efficacy  in  purifying  the 
principles  of  our  conduct;  in  inducing  us 
to  obey  his  commandments ;  in  actuating  us 
to  fte  perfornumce  of  good  work,  .-in  olher 
words,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  justified  by 
£siith  alone,  but  as  St.  James  has  taught  us,  by 
faith  together  with  works. 

Such,  we  conceive,  is  a  just  construction  of 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  clearly  is  his 
language  reconcileable  with  that  of  St.  James. 
We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul,  in 
declarijig  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without 
the  works  of  the  law,  addressed  himself  to  men 
who  sought  justification  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  fiilfilment  of  the  law,  or  without  faith 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  1. 
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in  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : — 
(liat  great  ordinance  of  divine  wisdom,  so  essen- 
tial to  illustrate  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  in 
the  absolution  of  the  sinner ;  to  humble  and 
abase  the  pride  of  man,  and  to  affect  him  with  a 
just  sense  of  his  guilt  and  un worthiness;  as  well 
as  needful  to  penetrate  his  obduracy,  to  en- 
courage his  repentance,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
to  save  him  from  despair.  St.  James,  however, 
expostulated  with  persons  who  indeed  expected 
justification  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in  the  me- 
rits of  Jesus  Christ,  but  forgot  or  would  not 
perceive — ^would  not  be  feelingly  and  practically 
persuaded,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  our  re- 
demption through  a  Mediator  was  designed  to 
establish  the  divine  law  in  the  conscience,  and 
to  inspire  us  with  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
*'  that  we  keep  his  commandments."* — Be  it 
our  concern  then,  by  divine  assistance,  to 
unite  a  profound  sense  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God  in  our  salvation,  with  a  conviction,  no 
less  profound  and  influential,  of  the  great 
practical  purpose  for  which  his  mercy  has 
been  so  signally,  so  wonderfully  displayed: 
receiving  in  its  full  import,  in  its  whole  spirit, 
the  following  declaration  of  St.  Paul : — "  By 

1  John  V.  3. 
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grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
dained that  we  should  walk  in  them.''* 

•  Ephes.  ii.  10. 
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SERMON    XIII. 


MATTHEW   VII.  21. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  hut  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

This  declaration  and  warning  of  our  Redeemer 
must  suggest  reflections  so  apposite  to  the 
subject  which  has  recently  occupied  our  atten- 
tion, and  appears,  in  particular,  to  aiTord  so 
decisive  a  confirmation  of  that  exposition 
which  has  been  offered  of  the  doctrine  of 
St  James,  that  we  propose  it  to  your 
consideration,  as  a  conclusion  of  the  whole 
argument. 

It  has  become  a  current  observation  with 
a  considerable  number  of  sincere  Christians^ 
that  to  urge  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness 
or  ''works"  to  our  justification,  is  needless 
and  superfluous,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the 
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faith  of  a  Christian.  Let  the  sinner^  say  they, 
be  convinced  of  his  guilt  and  condemnation  by 
the  law^  and  his  need  of  the  redemption  un-^ 
folded  to  him  in  the  Gospel ;  let  him  be  as- 
sured of  his  interest  and  participation  in  its 
benefits;  and  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  will 
constrain  him  to  regard  the  injunctions  of  his 
Lord^  and  to  aspire  to  a  resemblance  of  his 
example :  whereas,  by  maintaining  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  holiness  to  justification,  you 
exhibit  salvation  as  an  object  of  purchase 
or  achievement  by  man ;  and  thereby  encou- 
rage an  unwarrantable  reliance  on  our  own 
merits  or  righteousness.  Now,  how  manifest 
it  is  that  Christians  who  have  adopted,  and 
who  circulate  this  notion  of  the  true  scriptural 
method  of  instructing  mankind  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  must  have  failed  to 
remark,  or  must  have  entirely  forgotten,  the 
example  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  that  they 
are,  doubtless  most  unwittingly,  and,  it  may  be, 
with  a  purpose  as  piu'e  as  their  zeal  is  ardent, 
inferring  a  disparagement  on  His  manner  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  no  less  than  on  that  of 
St.  James  his  Apostle. — For  did  He,  we  ask, 
adapt  his  instructions  exclusively  to  their  view 
of  the  working  of  religious  [Mrincipies  in  the 
human  mind  —  to  their  view  of  the  effects 
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which  a  belief  of  His  own  mediation  in.ouc 
behalf  is  adapted,  and  may  be  expected,  to  pro- 
duce ?  Did  he  account  it  sufficient  to^  exhibit 
the  proofs  of  his  Messiahship  ;  and  to  apprize 
those  who  believed  on  him  of  the  deliver- 
ance which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  for 
them,  by  laying  down  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  the  transgressor  ?  Or  did  he  content  him- 
self with  even,  explaining  and  inculcating  the 
moral  law,  as  a  permanently  authoritative 
rule  of  life ;  or  with  delivering  a  number  of 
commands  and  prohibitions;  and  take  for 
granted  that  their  gratitude  for  his  voluntary 
and  exceeding  humiliation  and  sufferings  on 
their  r  account  would  attract,  would  constrain 
them  to  observe  and  keep  them?  Did  he 
abstain  from  a  distinct  and  specific  affirmation! 
of  the  necessity  of  obeying  his  precepts,  lest 
those  who  believed,  on  him  might  misconceive 
the  nature  of  that  economy  which  he .  was 
about  to  institute :  lest  they  might  disparage 
the  sufficiency  of  his  own  work,  and  anogate 
something  of  the  glory  of  their  own  salvation  ? 
What,  then,  was  his  purpose,  or  where  shall 
we  look  for  his  wisdom,  in  making  the  decla- 
ration in  the  text  ? — a  declaration  which  (fid 
not  escape  him  on  a  solitary  occasion,  but  was, 
in.  substance,    repeatedly   and    emphatically. 
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Dfiade  'by  him  dmring  his  wondetful  sojourn 
and  most  gracious  ministry  in  our  world.* 
Why  did  he,  again  and  again,  declare,  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven  ?" — It  would  not,  surely,  be  alleged 
that  any  will  eventually  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,*  who  shall  not  have  been  justified,' 
or  acquitted  before  God;  or  that  any  of  the 
finally  justified  will  be  excluded  from  the. 
Mhgdom  of  heaven.  Entering  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is,  unquestionably,  the  glorious  and. 
beatific  result  of  our  justification,  or  the  actual 
and"  complete  fruition  of  that  salvation  which^ 
is  the  property  of  those  who  are  justified* 
However  we  may  discriminate  the  specific 
sense  of  the  term  justification,  certain  it  is 
that  any  definition  of  it  which  should  disjoin 
the  fact — not  the  offer  or  capacity — the  fact 
of  our  acquittal  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  from 
a  coexisting  certainty  of  our  entering  the. 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  any  definition  of  it, 
which  should  infer  the  possibility  of  our  being 

*  It  must  be  manifest  from  the  spirit  and  drift  of  tibe 
passage,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  cannot  here  mean 
the  visible  church  of  Christ  merely,  or  his  kingdom  as 
extemallj  constituted  in  the  present  state. 
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actually  justified  by  feith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  without  being  admissible  into  the  king'* 
dom  of  heaven^  or  of  our  being  admissible  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  being  justified 
— ^must  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  purely  arbi- 
trary one,  and  without  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God.  When  our  Saviour  declared  that 
none  should  finally  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  those  who  kept  his  command- 
ments, he  virtually  declared  that  none  but  they 
should  be  justified.  The  opinion,  then,  that 
it  is  superfluous,  or  detrimental  to  the  purity 
of  our  faith,  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal holiness  or  ''works"  to  our  justification; 
and  that  these  should  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  gratitude  of  the  believer,  or  be  re- 
garded as  the  certain  fruit,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  faith,  cannot  be  preemi- 
nently evangelical — cannot  be  peculiarly  con- 
formable to  the  mind  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  it  betrays  an  inattention  to  his  own 
example,  and  the  wisdom  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

That  wisdom  is  immediately  intelligible, 
and  above  all  question.  It  may  be  as  certainly 
a£Srmed  of  knowledge  communicated  from 
God,  as  of  any  production  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, or  instrument  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
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man^  that  we  shall  use  and  apply  it  according 
to  our  opinion  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
imparted,  and  our  desire  to  effectuate  that 
purpose*  If  books^  for  example,  be  valued  for 
the  amusement  or  occupation  of  the  passing 
moment,  they  will  be  merely  read:  the  eye 
will  run  over  the  pages  as  it  receives  the  im- 
pression of  human  faces,  and  other  objects, 
which  pass  it  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  or 
as  the  mind  receives  the  images  of  a  dream  : 
that  is^  the  arrest  of  the  attention,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings,  will  be  wholly  the  effect 
of  circumstances,  or  purely  accidental.  But  if 
books  be  valued  as  repositories  of  science  and 
learning,  and  appreciated  for  the  great  and 
various  uses  of  knowledge,  the  attention  will 
be  deliberately  fixed  upon  the  ideas  which 
they  express  and  illustrate;  the  judgment 
awakened  to  approve  or  reject,  and  the  me- 
mory tasked  to  preserve  them.  If  they  be 
prized  yet  further  as  specimens  to  assist  our 
own  research,  to  stimulate  our  own  thoughts, 
and  to  guide  us  in  the  communication  of  our 
own  ideas,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  a 
more  minute  and. earnest  scrutiny  will  light 
upon  them ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  receive 
a  more  vivid  and  perfect  impression  of  that  of 
the  author.     But  if  books  be  not  esteemed  for 
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any  one  of  these  purposes,  they  will  be  of  no 
farther  use  than  to  disguise  the  ignorance^  or 
to  adorn  the  mansion  of  their  possessor. 
Equally  and  unavoidably  palpable  is  it,  that 
if  we  account  and  value  our  Christian  know- 
ledge, our  religious  faith,  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  character,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  mind  after  the  image  of  our 
Maker,  we  shall  apply  the  contents  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  collection  of  unanswerable, 
arguments  against  the  temptations  which 
beset  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left; 
entertain  the  appeals  which  it  makes  to  the. 
dictates  of  the  conscience,  and  our  aspira- 
tions after  virtue  and  true  holiness ;  embrace 
its  promise  of  everlasting  happiness  to  the 
righteous;  retain  a  wholesome  awe  of  its 
threatenings  against  *'  those  who  do  evil;" 
and  doubtless,  nay,  especially,  acquiesce  in  its 
claims  upon  our  obedience  in  virtue  of  the 
atonement  offered  for  us  by  the  Son  of  God — 
responding  to  that  most  touching  appeal  of  the 
Apostle — *'Ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  there- 
fore glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's/'* 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  regard  our  faith' 
as  matter  for  discourse  and  speculation,  or 

♦  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
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as  a  means  of  approving  and  signalizing  our 
orthodoxy^  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  arrange 
and  systematize  its  parts,  and  to  retain  them 
in  their  order  and  particularity.  If  we  esteem 
the  substance  of  scriptural  communications 
rather  as  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God^  than  as  inducements  to  an  upright 
and  holy  life,  we  shall  be  proportionately 
engaged  in  meditating  upon  the  divine  good- 
ness in  our  rediemption,  or  in  contemplate 
ing  the  prospect  of  future  happiness,  rather 
than  in  seeking,  by  ^'  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im- 
mortality." If  we  suppose  that  the  guilt  and 
depravity  of  mankind  have  been  iset  forth 
and  impressed  upon  us  in  the  sacred  writings, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  abase  us  in  our 
own  eyes  as  transgressors,  and  to  exalt  our 
conceptions  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  we 
shall  be  content — so  far  as  the  conviction  of  our 
own  demerit  as  the  objects  of  the  divine  good- 
ness is  calculated  to  influence  our  feelings  and 
operate  upon  our  character — to  perceive  and 
acknowledge  our  offences  against  Him ;  to  dwell 
upon  our  own  unworthiness ;  and  to  confide  in 
the  abundant  grace  of  God,  and  the  sufiScient 
merits  of  our  Redeemer*  But  it  will  be  far 
otherwise,    if  we    contemplate    the   amazing 
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and  mercy  of  God,  in  our  re* 
demotion  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  an  examjfde  for 
omr  own  imitation  in  oar  conduct  one  towards 
another:  an  example  which  the  inspired  writers 
enjoin  and  conjure  us  to  follow,  in  the  disposi- 
tions whidi  we  cherish  towards  the  oflfendii^ 
and  destitute  of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  a 
word,  if  we  embrace  the  Gospel,  not  only  as  a 
proclamation  of  mercy  to  the  guilty,  but  as  a 
call  to  holiness,*  and  regard  its  announcement 
of  the  former  as  an  encouragement  to  our 
obedience  of  the  latter — then  our  reliance  on 
the  help  and  promises  of  Grod,  and  our  hope 
of  immortality,  will  operate  upon  us  as  inces- 
sant and  stirring  motives  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  commandments.  —  So  manifiest  is 
the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour  in  declaring  the 
necessity  of  doing  thus  and  thus,  as  well,  as 
believing  thus  and  thus,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  effectually  redeemed  from  our  fallen  state, 
and  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But,  farther  and  more  particularly,  such  is 
the  opposition  existing  between  the  bias  of 
our  natural  propensities,  and  the  conduct  pre- 
scribed to  us  in  the  word  of  Grod,  that  we  have 
especial  need  to  be  admonished — repeatedly 
and  earnestly  admonished,  of  the  practical  end 

*   1  The8s.  iv.  7. 
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of  the  Gospel,  and  the  absolute  aecessky  of 
regulating  our  lives  by  its  precepts,  in  order  to 
realize  its  great  and  exceeding  promises.  And 
here — ^without  dilating  on  the  depravity  of  our 
nature,  and  the  acknowledged  force  of  tbe 
passions  in  perverting  the  understanding,  and 
superseding,  for  a  season,  the  calm  and  deli*- 
berate  conclusions  of  our  reason — ^it  may  at 
onoe  be  observed,  t^at  were  we  to  forbear 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness  as 
conditional  and  preparatory  to  life  eternal,  in 
the  presumption  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
believer  would  spontaneously  produce  it,  we 
should  overlook  the  specific  fact,  certain  as  it 
is  lamentable,  that  mankind  can  live  in  ha- 
bitual disobedience  towards  God,  evade  the 
proofe  of  his  will,  or  disregard  the  nature  or 
extent  of  his  commandments,  and,  notwith- 
standing, at  the  same  time,  accredit  themselves 
for  gratitude,  for  love  to  God :  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  prone  to  deceive  themselves  in 
estimating  the  sincerity  and  efficacy  of  their 
gratitude  towards  the  Divine  Being,  as  they 
are  prone  to  deceive  themselves  in  estimating 
their  gratitude  towards  a  fellow-creature* 

Suppose  a  man  deeply  beholden  to  some 
individual,  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  his 
kindness  and  liberality,  of  which  he  makes, 

Y  2 
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frequent  unlimited  acknowledgments.  Suppose 
hitn^  however,  to  be  informed^  or,  by  some 
means,  to  have  received  an  impression,  that  the 
friend  and  benefactor  whose  name  is  so  often  on 
his  lips,  and  whose  generosity  appears  to  be  so 
much  in  his  thoughts^  is  desirous  of,  or  would 
be  greatly  advantaged  by,  his  doing  some 
particular  act,  which  would  task  his  powers, 
demand  some  vigorous  exertion,  or  a  sacrw 
fice  of  his  feelings  and  inclinations.  Suppose 
him  unequal  to  the  resolution  which  such  an 
act  would  require  from  him  —  faltering  and 
giving  way  under  this  trial  of  his  gratitude. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts?  He  could  not  take  to  his  breast 
the  conviction  of  his  own  ingratitude,  of  his 
own  turpitude  and  vileness.  He  could  not 
rest  under  such  a  conviction.  Every  criminal 
shuns,  if  he  can,  the  frown  and  lash  of  his  own 
conscience.  He  would,  of  course,  take  reftige 
in  some  plea  of  excuse  or  vindication.  He 
might  persuade  himself,  notwithstanding  he 
had  owned  himself  incalculably  a  debtor  to  his 
benefactor,  that  the  service  desired  from  him 
was  more  than  commensurate  with  his  own 
obligation,  and  could  not  with  reason  and 
justice  be  expected  from  hhn.  Or  he  would 
have  recourse  to  a  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it 
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was  desired  and  expected  from  him,  or  of 
the  truth  of  his  first  impression  that  the  act 
m  question  would  be  positively  beneficial  to 
the  individual  who  was  the  object  of  that 
gratitude  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  ruling 
principle  in  his  mind:  he  might  even  admit 
the.  supposition  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
his  interests.  Or  he  would  solace  his  dissa^ 
ttsfied  and  unquiet  conscience  by  the  intention 
of  reciprocating  the  kindness  of  his  friend 
in  some  other  and  no  less  effectual  mannen 
IVJieanwhile,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would 
be  more  than  ever  fervent  in  protesting  his 
vnllingness  to  serve  him,  and  devotedness  to 
his  welfare. — In  the  same  manner  as  men  can 
thus  succeed  in  blinding  their  own  eyes  to 
the  turpitude,  and  even  the.  existence,  of  their 
ingratitude  towards  a  fellow-creature,  while 
they  are  exposing  it  to  the  scorn  and  detes«- 
tation  of  observers;  so,  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  can  flatter  and  deceive  themselves  in 
appreciating  the  strength  of  their  gratitude 
towards  God;  whether  for  temporal  or  spi* 
ritual  blessings ;  for  the  happiness  of  this  life, 
or. the  prospect  of  happiness  hereafter.  They 
f^aonot,  indeed,  demur  to  the  obedience  of  any 
one  of  His  commandments,  on  the  pretext  tbe^t 
]|  would  demand  a  larger  S3crifice  of  thmr 
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own  inclinations  than  he  could  justly  claim 
at  their  hands;  but  it  is  surely  no  recent 
discovery,  no  new  deduction  from  the  history 
and  experience  of  our  race^  that  though  averse 
to  know,  or  careless  to  remember  and  obe^ 
the  will  of  God,  they  can,  all  the  while, 
satisfy  their  sense  of  obligation  towards  Mm 
by  verbal  acknowledgments  of  his  goodness, 
and  professions  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  his 
service — by  various  methods  less  arduous  and 
self-denying  than  a  steadfast  and  impartial 
obedience  of  his  commands  and  prohibitions. 

And,  doubtless,  it  is  this  most  sinful  per- 
version of  the  understanding,  which  the  word 
of  God  exposes  to  our  religious  dread,  and 
most  careful  avoidance.  It  does  not  impute 
to  mankind  an  actual  insensibility  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  so  much  as  it  warns  us 
against  a  proneness  to  rest  in  that  gratitude  for 
his  mercy  and  beneficence  which  terminates 
in  a  superficial  and  temporary  excitement  of 
the  feelings :  a  gratitude  which  prompts  or  can 
support  no  strenuous  resolution  in  his  service, 
and  endure  no  sacrifice  of  self  and  the  present 
world  in  the  promotion  of  his  glory :  a  love 
which  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  holiness  of 
his  character,  and  fails  to  operate  as  a  predo- 
minating and  uniform  principle  of  obedience*^ 
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Such  was  the  gratitude^  the  devotion  of 
those  Israelites  whom  the  Almighty  thus  re- 
buked by  the  prophet  Isaiah : — *'  This  people 
draweth.  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouthy  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips ;  but  their  heart 
i$  far  from  me/'  ♦  They  were  profuse  in  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  divine  beneficence^  and 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  a  number  of 
riles  and  ceremonies, — for  these  cost  them  no 
inward  struggle  with  a  corrupt  will  and  de- 
praved passions^ — ^but  they  could  not  sacrifice 
their  vices  on  the  altar  of  devotion:  they 
could  not  '^  cease  to  do  evil^  and  learn  to  do 
well ;"  but  answered  the  demand  of  the  con- 
science towards  God^  and  even  pleased  and 
flattered  their  devotional  feelings,  by  a  *' mul- 
titude" of  offerings;  filling  the  air  with  the 
smoke  of  their  sacrifices,  and  the  voice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

It  was  against  the  same  species  of  self- 
delusion  that  our  Redeemer's  admonition  in 
the  text  was  directed — an  admonition  which, 
be  it  observed,  was  addressed,  not  to  unbe- 
lievers, or  to  persons  who  were  indiflferent  to 
his  instructions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  those 
who  had  received  him  as  the  predicted 
Messiah,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in 

*  Matt.  XV.  8. 
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his  doqtrine^  and  zeal  for  his  bonpur,  were 
looking  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^  Such  were  the  persons  whom  ha 
admonished  to  approve  their  fidelity  in  bi$ 
service,  not  by  fervid  exclamations  of  Lords 
Lord^  but  by  doing  the  will  of  God  as  he  had 
declared  it  to  them :  to  ascertain  the  ,  depth 
of  their  devotion  towards  him  by  its  efficacy 
as  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his  precepts^ 
'^  If  ye  love  me/'  he  repeatedly  admonished 
them, ''  keep  my  commandments." 

And  do  we  want  any  argument  for  enforcing 
this  admonition  of  our  Saviour  in  our  own 
time  ?  Is  it  our  happiness  to  be  so  generally 
intent  upon  obeying  his  commandments,  and 
so  completely  imbued  with  the  sanctifying 
virtue  of  his  Gospel  ?  Is  there  no  common 
propensity  to  shun  the  conviction^  or  to  nar- 
row the  compass^  of  our  duties? — to  allow 
of  shallow  excuses  for  neglecting  them,  and 
to  cherish  unwarrantable  presumptions  of 
divine  mercy  ?  Is  there  no  common  liability 
to  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  zeal  in  the 
profession  and  diffiision  of  the  christian  faith,. 
or  an  observance  of  the  merely  outward  forms 
of  religion^  will  suffice  for  a  subordin^ion  of 
the  passions  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel^ 
and  a  life  of  active  virtue  after  the  Christian 
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mod6l?     And  if  there  be,  do  we  seriously 
beKere  that  we  obviate  the  necessity  of  such 
ah  admonition — that  we  escape  the  danger 
of  relying  on  a  vapid  profisssion  of  gratitude 
arid  love  to  Ood,  or  a  merely  speculative,  life- 
less faith,  by  barely  knowing  and  confessing 
our  utter  unworthiness  as  sinners ;   by  dis- 
claiming any  part  or  power  in  the  accompli^- 
meht  of  our  own  salvation  ;  and  by  Ascribing 
it  to  the  pure  grace  or  gratuitous  favour  of 
God  ?    Surely,  we  may  entertain  such  senti- 
ments without  applying  them  as  inducements 
to  do  the  will  of  God — ^as  inducements,  in ' 
particular,  to  the  exemplification  of  a  bene-  ^ 
volence  towards  our  fellow- creatures,  akin  to  * 
that  which  characterizes  the  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  with  ourselves.    But  unless  we  are 
making  this  practical  application  of  such  sen- 
timents, it  is  certain   that  in  uttering  them 
we  are  but  exclaiming  Lord,  Lord.     We  re- 
peat, then,  that  those  who  would  leave  the 
fulfilment  of  our  religious  and  moral  duties,  as 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  sponta- 
neous operation  of  our  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
of  God  in  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
overlook  the  important  fact,  that  we  are  ex-' 
posed  to  a  most  dangerous  error  in  appreci- 
ating the  strength  of  our  gratitude  itself,  &s  a ' 
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inrinciple  of  pmctkal  religion :  an  error  of 
which  the  inspired  teftchers  in  general^  and 
our  Saviour  especially,  have  most  imprestsivdy 
forewarned  us. 

Moreover,  it  were  obvious  on  general  grounds 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  applying  to  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  and  circumstances  of  strong 
temptation,  aU  those  various  inducements  to 
a  devout  and  virtuous  life  which  are  addressed 
to  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  and,  more  especially, 
those  promises  of  enduring  happiness,  and  de- 
nunciations of  eternal  misery^  which  make 
so  powerfol  an  application  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  mankind.  But  it  must  here  suffice  to 
observe,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  Christian,  as  a  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  divine  commandments,  it  shoidd  be 
well  considered  that  the  Scriptures  demand 
our  gratitude  to  God,  not  properly  for  the 
actual,  certain  attainment  of  eternal  salvation ; 
but  for  the  means,  the  capacity  of  attaining 
it.  There  are,  indeed,  ministers  of  our  reli- 
gion who  are  said  to  preach  a  foil,  free, 
and  finiihed  salvation  :  but  if  such  a  phra- 
seology be  used  to  signify  that  Christians 
may  account  their  own  salvation  as  actually 
finished » or  as  absolutely  certain,  we  are  bound 
to  assert  that  we  can  find  no  warrant  for  such 
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phraseology  in  the  word  of  Ood.    The  final 
Bocomplishment,  the  certain  fruition  of  sal- 
tation^ i$  described,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rest 
for  which  we  are  to  labour  ;    a  crown  of 
righteousness  for  which  we  are  to  contend 
with  temptation ;  and,  as  if  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  repressing  the  presumption  that  our 
salvation  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  finished  in 
this  state  of  trial  and  preparation,  we  are  m- 
structed  to  ''  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us 
of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  us  should  seem 
to  come  short  of  it  ;"*  and  we  are  expressly 
premonished  that  it  is  *'  he  that  overcometh" 
— he  **  that  endureth  to  the  end,"  that  shall 
4ie  saved.    Happily,  however,  those  who  use 
such  phraseology,  or  entertain  liie  opinion 
which  dictates  it,  are  wiser  than  at  all  times 
and  consistently  to  adhere  to  it,  in  their  views 
and  representationi^of  the  Gospel.  They  affirm, 
indeed,  that  our  works,  our  personal  holiness, 
should  be  left  to  flow  from  the  gratitude  of 
the  believer ;  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  speak, 
and  are  not  unaccustomed  to  hear,  of  other 
incentives  to  a  practical  obedience  of  the  will 
of  God — of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state — the  momentous  alteinatire  which 
awaits  us  there  —  the  eternal  issue  of  our 

*  Heb.  iv.  1. 
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doings^  Nevefrtfaeless,  inasmuch  as  the  design 
of  the  divine  revelation  is  to  stimulate  out 
desire,  and  to  fix  our  resolution  to  do  the  Veill 
of  God^  it  must  suffer  in  its  efficacy,  in  pro^ 
portion  as  any  one  of  those  arguments  on 
which  it  grounds  its  claim  to  dur  attention^ 
is  assumed  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  its 
import,  the  entire  scope  of  its  appeals  and 
exhortations. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  partial,  exclu- 
sive view  of  the  divine  revelation  should  be 
often  adopted,  can  hardly  excite  our  surprise. 
Numerous  are  the  instances,  in  which  the 
mind  is  so  greatly  occupied  with  the  contem- 
plation, of  one  truth,  and,  it  may  be,  so  power-* 
fully  excited  by  the  feelings  which  it  tends  to 
awaken,  as  to  be  scarcely  percipient,  or,  rather, 
entirely  forgetful,  of  other,  truths,  apparent 
to  the  most  common  obsevvation,  in  the  same 
department  of  knowledge.  And  this  is,  not 
unfrequently,  a  condition  even  of  the  most 
active  and  capacious  minds,  which  a  single 
truth,  seen  under  its  diversified  relations,  or 
traced  to  its  remoter  consequences,  may  more 
than  sufiice  to  engage  and  fill : — ^'  What  truth" 
— is  the  exclamation  of  Burke — "  what  trutii 
ift  there  which  does  not  branch  into  infinity  T 
In  the  investigations  of  natural  philosophy — m 
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the  study  o(  mortals,  government,  legislation — 

m.  every  path  of  inquiry  thrown  open  to  ns 

in  the  natural,  and>  more  particularly,  in  the 

moral  world,  it  is  common  to  remark  a  prQ<» 

p^isity  to   fix  the  attention  almost  entirely 

on  one  class  of  facts — the  effects  of  one  cause — 

the  operation  of  one  principle.     We  observe  a 

^milar  exclimoeness  in  the  conduct  of  the 

mind  with  relation  to  the  various  forms  of 

sublimity  and  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and, 

most  remarkably,  in  the  admiration  of  any 

production  of  human  faculties ;  which  is  often 

accompanied,  as  though  it  were  intended  to 

be  expressed  and  seconded,  by  a   manifest 

indifference  to  other  productions  of  the  sanief 

nature,  and  aspiring  to  the  same  or  an  equal 

excellence,  and  even. by  a  disposition  to  dispa* 

rage  and  condemn  them.     The  causes  of  this 

propensity — that  of  attaching  the  thoughts  to 

a  single,  isolated  view  of  objects  demanding 

inquiry  and  appreciation — are,  for  the  most 

part,  sufficiently  apparent;  and  it  is  easy  to 

perceive  that  it  places    a    powerful    engine 

in  the  hands  of  those  whose  aim  is  to  work 

upon  the  feelings,  whether,  good  or  bad,  of 

the  mass  of  mankind  :    that  it  casts  some 

light  on  the  nature  of  popular  oratory,  on 

whatever  subject^  religious  or  otherwise ;  ex-^ 
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plaining,  in  no  small  degree,  the  source  of  its 
power,  and  the  secret  of  its  charm.  But  we 
merely  point  attention  to  the  general  fact, 
that  we  are  more  or  less  prone  to  mistake  a 
strong  perception,  a  lively  impression  of  one 
truth — of  one  excellence,  for  a  comprehension 
of  all  truth — of  all  excellence  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  prepare  us  to  expect  the  prevalency 
of  a  similar  error  in  religion.  In  the  instance 
under  consideration,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
natural,  and  a  most  excusable  error.  The 
great  subject  of  divine  revelation  is  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God :  a  fact  which  makes  its 
appeal  more  immediately,  and  with  a  peculiar 
force,  to  our  gratitude.  It  is  consequently 
natural  that  Christians,  intent  upon  and 
affected  by  such  a  manifestation  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  should  deem  the  claim  which  it 
urges  on  that  affection  to  be  an  all-sufficient 
inducement — experimentally  and  practically — 
to  their  obedience  of  his  known  will  and  com- 
mandment, and  should  infer  that  believers 
can  stand  in  need  of  no  other.  It  is  natural, 
moreover,  that  they  should  conclude  that 
the  disciples  of  practical  godliness  are  in 
reality  actuated  by  no  other  consideration 
than  that  of  the  mercy  which  God  hath  shown 
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them;  and  should  accordingly  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  assertion  of  other  reasons^  how- 
ever cogent  and  persuasive,  for  a  conscientious 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  Scripture — to 
the  assertion^  for  example,  of  rewards   and 
punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  the  necessity 
"  of  doing  the  will  of  God,"  as  a  condition  of 
being  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven : — 
nay,  that  they  should   contract  a  fastidious 
distaste,  a  morbid  repugnance  to  the  mention 
of  such  reasons,  and  decry  the   enforcement 
of  them  as  betraying  an  undue  regard  to  the 
agency  of  man  in  the  promotion  of  his  spi- 
ritual welfare,  and   derogating  from  the  re* 
deeming  power    or  the    sufficient    grace   of 
God.  We  call  such  repugnance  morbid,  in  the 
conviction  that  those  reasons  are  actually  and 
repeatedly  impressed  upon  us  in  the  word  of 
God — that  inspiration  of  an  Intelligence  which, 
in   addressing  man    as  an   accountable  and 
immortal  being,  has  not  contemplated  him  as 
die  subject  of  one  principle  of  conduct  only ; 
but  has  embraced  every  motive  of  which  he  is 
susceptible  in  the  relation  which  he  bears  to 
the  Deity,  and  by  which  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  enter  and  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
life  eternal.     We  are  solemnly  convinced  that 
a  ready  admission,  an  earnest  consideration. 
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of  every  inducement  set  before  us  in  the 
Scriptures  to  promote  obedience  of  God's 
commandments,  is  needful  to  the  sustenance 
of  human  piety ;  that  no  good  can  result  to 
any  individual  Christian,  and  still  less  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  general,  by  a  disregard 
and  unintentional  disparagement  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  divine  revelation ;  and  that,  at  all 
times  and  generally,  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  —  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works/'* 

There  is  yet  another  topic  to  which  we 
would  advert  before  we  dismiss  this  subject* 
We  have  combated  the  opinion  that  it  is 
superjluom  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  '^works'* 
to  justification.  The  opinion  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  a  presumption  of  our  own 
desert  before  God,  we  had  examined  in  a 
preceding  discourse.  On  that  opinion,  how- 
ever,  we  would  farther  observe,  that  it  may  be 
traced,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  a  dread  of 
relapsing  into  an  error  which  was  disowned 
at  the  Reformation.     Because  the  ministers 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17. 
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of  the  church  in  its  corruption,  appear  to  have 
taught  the  merit  of  personal  holiness  or  good 
works,  the  ministers  of  the  church  in  its  re- 
folded and  purified  state,  have  been  timid, 
vague,  inconsequential,  and  perplexing,  in 
enforcing  the  immutable  obligation  of  perform- 
ing them,  their  indispensableness  to  the  jus- 
tification of  the  believer,  and  their  sure  and 
everlasting  recompense  in  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  manifestly  concluded  that  the  conceit  of 
a  personal  desert,  with  relation  to  the  Deity, 
has  been  the  great  delusion  and  master- 
heresy  of  past  times — the  rock  on  which  the 
faith  of  Christians  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
wrecked,  and  from  which  we  are  most  con- 
spicuously warned  by  the  beacon  of  the  Re- 
formation. It  were  idle,  in  these  limits,  to 
attempt  a  close  examination  of  the  grounds 
on  which  this  conclusion  rests ;  but  we  may 
venture,  and  it  may  not  be  useless,  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  the  proneness  of  mankind  to 
deduce  from  their  own  conduct  a  claim  to  eter- 
nal life,  be  precisely  the  fact  illustrated,  or 
the  lesson  taught,  by  the  history  of  the  papal 
domination.  For  by  what  dogma  was  it  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  rather  the  Christian 
priesthood  in  general  of  past  times,  attracted 
most  effectually  the  reverent   attachipent  of 

z 
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the  multitude?  Was  it  by  insinuating  into 
their  minds  a  flattering  persuasion  of  their  own 
moral  worthiness,  and  the  sufficiency  of  their 
own  virtues  ?  No  :  with  such  a  lie  upon  his 
lips,  the  priest  would  hardly  have  held  so  long 
possession  of  the  conscience,  and  have  been 
admitted  to  its  inmost  secrets.  The  bulk  of 
mankind,  however  loath  to  entertain  the  im- 
pression of  their  guilt,  however  prone  to  mag- 
nify their  virtues,  and  to  find  excuses  for  their 
vices,  have  owned  a  conviction  of  their  sins ; — 
and  how  many  have  drooped  and  pined  in 
the  memory  of  them!  How  many,  in  their 
last  hours,  have  recoiled  at  the  thought  of 
appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
unadvocated  and  alone !  The  artful  priest 
devised  a  more  specious  tale — one  better  fitted 
to  deceive  himself  as  well  as  others.  Though 
he  could  not  befool  the  people  with  a  notion 
of  their  personal  innocence  towards  God, 
he  might  and  did  persuade  them,  in  an  age 
of  ignorance,  and  when  the  Bible  was  shut,  to 
believe  that  others  had  been  better  than 
themselves :  so  much  better  as  to  yield  them 
something  wherewith  to  appear  before  the 
Universal  Judge.  He  beguiled  them  by  an 
assurance  that  the  good  deeds,  the  pious 
labours  and  sufferings  of  Christians  in  past 
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time^  had  equalled — had  surpassed  their  own 
obligations;  and  had  left  a  surplus  fund  of 
iperit  in  the  treasury  of  the  churchy  to  be 
.applied^  at  her  discretion,  in  exchange  for 
money  or  service,  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  less  holy  and  deserving  of  mankind.  It 
was  not,  we  apprehend,  by  teaching  men  to 
parade  their  ozm  works  of  supererogation  to 
the  eye  of  Omniscience, — not  by  blinding 
them  to  the  perception  of  their  own  demerit, 
that  a  covetous  and  ambitious  priesthood  pre- 
vailed to  deceive  the  world,  but  rather  by 
coining  devices  for  pacifying  the  reproaches 
of  the  conscience — for  soothing  that  sense  of 
guilt  which,  in  all  ages,  has  sought  allevia* 
tion,  in  various  ways ;  by  sacrifice  and  other 
offerings  to  divine  justice;  by  the  voluntary 
endurance  of  sufiPerings  ;  by  pleading  the  v^r* 
tues  of  other  men;  and  even  by  preserving 
their  relics.  They  succeeded  mainly  by  a 
perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  mediation  on 
behalf  of  the  guilty — by  an  abuse  and  degra- 
dajtion  of  the  principle  of  substitution. 
.  But,  allowing  the  actual  prevalence  of  a 
notion,  that  mankind  could  individually  ei;ce^d 
or  fulfil  their  religious  obligation,  and  merit 
eternal  life  by  their  own  good  works,  such  a 
notion  must  h^ve  originated  in  a  most  scanty 

z2 
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and  erroneous  apprehension  of  that  obedience 
which  was  due  from  them  to  Almighty  God — 
in  a  presumption  that  the  practice  of  religion 
was  wholly  or  principally  comprised  in  the  out- 
ward and  visible  act,  performed  with  whatever 
aim  and  spirit ;  as,  for  example,  in  endowing 
monasteries  or  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  religion,  erecting  churches,  Supporting  a 
priesthood,  or  discharging  other  external  duties 
of  religion,  from  whatever  motives  ;  and,  more- 
over, in  acts  morally  indifferent,  or  essentially 
vicious ;  in  treasuring  relics,  in  worshipping 
saints,  in  undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  or  in 
detecting  and  punishing  a  heretic.  Inasmuch 
as  such  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  notions  of  practical  religion,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit  should  have  obtained  some  acceptance 
in  the  world. 

But,  however  we  may  characterise  and 
account  for  the  errors  of  dark,  unenlightened 
ages,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
a  presumption  of  our  own  desert,  or  an  in- 
adequate impression  of  our  own  sinfulness,  is 
the  effect  of  an  ignorance,  misapprehension, 
or  forgetfulness  of  our  proper  duties  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures:  as  it  was  a 
defective  and    perverted   sense   of    religious 
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obligation,  which  blinded  the  Jews  to  the 
discernment  of  their  own  depravity,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  human  race,  and  laid 
them  open  to  the  imagination  of  their .  pe- 
culiar holiness  as  the  people  of  God.  The 
obvious  and  effectual  means,  then,  of  supr 
pressing  the  presumption  of  personal  merit, 
and  promoting  feelings  of  indesert  and  self- 
abasement  before  God,  is,  to  enforce  the  divine 
law  as  expounded  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles^ 
as  the  abiding  standard  of  our  duty,  the  un- 
alterable rule  of  life  ;  and,  especially,  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  those  earnest  and  per- 
severing endeavours  to  obey  it,  which  induce, 
with  whatever  imperfections,  a  progressive 
holiness  of  character,  or  the  habitual  per- 
formance of  good  works.  It  is,  in  truth,  an 
important  ofSce  of  the  law  to  impress  us  with 
a  conviction  of  our  sins — "  By  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin;"*  but,  surely,  it  is  in  the 
actual  endeavour  '*  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God,"  or  to  compass  the  "  exceeding 
breadth  of  his  commandment,"  that  we  be- 
come effectually  convinced  of  our  guilt  and 
moral  corruption — that  we  justly  comprehend, 
and  personally. feel,  the  awful  and  humiliating 
truth,  that  **  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 

*  Ram.  vii»  25. 
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of  the  glory  of  God."  Any  individual,  it  is 
true,  may  be  stricken  with  compunction  or 
terror  at  the  remembrance  of  some  flagrant 
sins,  or  the  review  of  a  life  consumed  in  the 
neglect  of  religion ;  but  he  only  who  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  strife  with  temptation^  and 
contends  in  earnest  with  the  strength  of  his 
passions^  can  attain  an  adequate  and  habitual 
sense  of  his  defects  and  infirmities  as  an  ac- 
countable being.  So  fkr^  indeed,  from  there 
being  a  discrepancy,  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  intimate  connexion,  between  a  belief  of  the 
permanent  authority  of  the  divine  law  as  a 
rule  of  life,  and  a  grateful  ascription  of  our 
justification  to  the  unmerited  favour  of  God : 
since  it  is  manifestly  in  the  will  and  effort 
to  obey  the  divine  commandments  in  their 
full  extent,  that  we  retain  the  sense  of  our 
personal  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  and 
prize,  as  the  most  joyful  tidings  which  have 
ever  reached  our  ears,  the  announcement  of 
eternal  life  in  virtue  of  other  merits  than  our 
own — the  all-prevailing  merits  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

We  revert  then,  in  conclusion,  to  the  fact 
insisted  on  at  the  outset  of  this  discourse — 
namely,  that  the  manner  in  which  we  deal 
with  the  Gospel  must  depend  upon  our  con- 
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viction  of  the  end  for  which  it  has  been  made 
known  to  us.  Be  it  therefore  our  constant 
endeavour^  and  our  earnest  prayer^  to  be  fully 
possessed^  and  habitually  actuated,  by  a  per* 
suasion  that  the  end  of  the  Christian  economy 
is  to  correct  the  depravity  of  our  nature :  to 
recover  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  appetites 
and  passions  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
holiness  of  character  which  is  the  essential 
preparation  for  the  happiness  of  a  future  state. 
We  cannot  but  know  that  this  was  the  end  for 
which  that  gracious  economy  was  established. 
We  cannot  but  know  that  for  this  end  a  satis- 
faction Was  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  door  of  acceptance  with  a  right- 
eous God  thrown  open — for  how  could  we  offer 
him  obedience  with  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  our  heads? — that  for  this  end  the 
Holy  Spirit  ^'  hath  been  given  us,"  to  aid  our 
endeavours  to  obey  the  divine  will,  and  to 
render  them  effectual:  that  for  this  end  the 
Gospel  was  announced  by  prophets  as  the  in- 
troduction of  a  kingdom,  the  erection  of  God's 
government  in  the  mind  and  conscience :  that 
for  this  end  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
"  prepared  his  way  before  him**  by  calling 
mankind  to  repentance  :  that  for  this  end  the 
Son  of  God  himself  came  laden  with  blessings 
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for  "the  poor  in  spirit,**  *'the  meek/'  "the 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  righteousness,**  "the 
merciful,"  "the  pure  in  heart,"  "the  peace- 
makers," and  "the  persecuted  for  righteous* 
ness'  sake  :*' — that  for  this  end  the  Expiator 
of  our  guilt,  did  Himself  explain  and  incul- 
cate the  laws  of  God,  and  the  principles  of 
all  righteousness;  and  did  Himself  sojourn 
on  the  earth,  a  pattern  of  unblemished  inno- 
cence, of  active  and  various  goodness,  the 
perfection  of  piety  towards  God,  and  bene- 
volence towards  man ;  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps, — We  know 
these  things  —  we  preach  them  —  we  hear 
them: — "  Happy  are  ye" — it  is  the  monition 
which  our  Saviour  hath  given  us — "  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them."* 

*  John  xfii.  17. 
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SERMON  XIV. 


LUKE   VIII,    10. 

And  he  said,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  viys^ 
teries  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to  others  in 
parables  ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear^^ 
ing  they  might  not  understand. 

Very  different  senses  have  been  affixed  to 
these  words.  Some  have  inferred  from  them 
that  our  Lord  addressed  the  Jewish  people  in 
parables,  in  preference  to  employing  a  more 
intelligible  mode  of  instruction^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  confirming  and  perpetuating  their 
ignorance  and  unbelief;  and,  moreover,  have 
alleged  them  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
termed  Calvinistic — ^namely,  that  the  Almighty 
predetermined  •  fi-om  eternity  to  render  the 
Gospel  effectual  to  the  sanctification  and  re- 
demption of  a  definite  portion  of  mankind* 
Others,  rejecting  this  last  deduction  from  the 
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words,  or  disregarding  it  altogether,  have 
understood  them  to  import  that  our  Lord 
made  use  of  parables  as  a  punishment  upon 
his  hearers  for  the  inattention,  prejudice,  and 
hostile  spirit  with  which  they  had  received  his 
more  perspicuous  communications;  although 
he  had  offered  them  abundant  evidence  of  his 
divine  commission,  and  notwithstanding  the 
especial,  predicted  proofs  of  his  Messiahship. 
This,  it  appears,  is  the  construction  most  ge« 
nerally  put  upon  the  language  of  our  Lord 
before  us,  and  it  is  certainly  consistent  with 
a  rule  of  the  divine  conduct  propounded  by 
himself  on  the  occasion  when  he  delivered 
it : — *'  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance: 
but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath.  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables."*  Nevertheless, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  receive  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  this  sense,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  understand  his  conduct  in  speaking  to  the 
Jews  in  parables  as  retributive  or  penal ;  but 
accord  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  announced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  obscurity 
of  parables  because  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
were  so  engrossed  with  things  sensible  and 

♦  Matt.  xiii.  12. 
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present^  so  inveterately  prepossessed  with  the 
expectation  of  a  temporal  redemption  and 
aggrandizement,  that  they  could  not  have 
endured  to  contemplate  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity through  a  more  clear  and  transparent 
medium — could  not  have  endured  a  distinct 
and  palpable  apprehension  of  them.  We  con* 
ceive  that  he  mitigated  the  effulgence  of 
divine  truths  in  pure  condescension  to  a  mor- 
bid imperfection  in  their  moral  vision ;  and, 
accordingly,  that  those  parables  of  our  Saviour 
which  partook  of  a  mystical  or  enigmatical 
character,  or  were  of  diflScult  apprehension— 
for  the  larger  portion  of  his  parables,  be  it 
observed,  were  but  more  lively  and  affecting 
representations  of  familiar  truths,  or  enclosed 
their  sense  in  a  texture  of  allegory  which 
might  have  been  unravelled  without  difficulty — 
that  those  parables,  we  say,  which  were  of 
difficult  apprehension,  so  far  from  having  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  their 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel^ 
were,  in  truth,  the  only  means  of  engaging 
their  attention  to  evangelical  principles  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  justly  alleged  that  our 
Saviour  was  placed  in  imminent  personal 
danger  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  a 
more  explicit,  a  less  restrained  and  guarded 
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annunciation  of  his  doctrines  might  have  given 
him  into  their  hands  before  the  hour  was 
come  in  which  he  was  to  lay  down  his  life  as 
a  ransom  for  the  sinner;  and  might  thereby 
hare  obstructed  the  general  and  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  his  mission.  Such  parables^  however, 
were  not  without  a  minor  and  intermediate 
utility*  They  kept  alive  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  our  Lord's  discourses ;  attracted  a 
curiosity  towards  them ;  and  doubtless  afforded 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  candour,  and  the 
proof  of  an  upright  purpose  towards  God,  to 
individuals  who  had  withstood  the  common 
degeneracy,  and  who,  with  whatever  limita- 
tion in  their  views,  awaited  in  a  devout  and 
humble  spirit  the  **  salvation  of  Israel/' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  punished  for  their  guilty  preju- 
dices against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  speaking  to  them  in  parables ;  but 
not,  as  we  conceive,  by  Him  in  employing 
that  method  of  discourse.  They  were  punished 
by  their  own  inaptitude  to  understand  and 
believe  the  Gospel,  if  plainly  unfolded  to 
them.— But  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  in 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

That  inference  from  the  text  which  was  first 
stated— namely,  that  our  Saviour  addressed 
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his  hearers  in  incomprehensible  parables,  with 
a  design,  from  the  beginning,  to  leave  them  as 
he  found  them,  in  delusion  and  impenitence, 
conformably  with  a  decree  of  the  Almighty 
to  effect  the  salvation  of  a  particular  portion 
of  mankind —  appears  to  be  completely  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  in  general,  and  irreconcilable,  in 
particular,  with  his  express  declarations  of 
divine  mercy  to  the  Jewish  people*  But 
there  is  a  particular  phraseology  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  relative  to  our  Saviour's  use 
of  parables,  as  well  as  to  several  other  facts, 
which  may  appear  to  lend  such  an  inference 
considerable  support  and  plausibility,  and 
which  it  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  opinion,  that,  in  adopting  that  mode  of 
instruction,  he  contemplated  the  benefit  of  his 
hearers.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shall 
consider  that  particular  phraseology,  and  en^ 
deavour  to  explain  its  specific  import. 

From  the  account  which  St.  Matthew  has 
given  of  the  answer  which  our  Lord  returned 
to  the  inquiry  of  his  disciples,  *'  Why  speakest 
tfaou  in  parables  ?"  we  learn  that  he  pointed 
their  attention  to  the  insensibility  and  un^ 
teachableness  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
fulfilment   of  a  prophecy  relating  to  them« 
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Now^  if  the  tenns  in  which  the  Evangelists^  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  instances^  assert  the 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  were  received 
in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  infer  that  the  event  predicted  was 
the  effect  of  a  divine  preordination :  that  the 
event  fell  out  because  it  was  predetermined 
by  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  foretold  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet.  In  the  instance  before 
us,  however,  there  is  an  important  variation 
in  the  terms  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  his  disciples,  respecting  his  use  of  parables, 
as  it  is  recorded  by  the  several  Evangelists* 
For  example,  the  language  ascribed  to  our 
Lord  by  St.  Matthew  affords  no  colour  what- 
ever for  the  presumption  that  the  blindness 
and  insensibility  of  the  Jews  were  the  effect 
of  a  divine  decree  ;  and  presents  no  apparent 
harshness  or  difficulty  at  all.  ''  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because  they 
seeing,  see  not ;  and  hearing,  they  hear  not ; 
neither  do  they  understand.  And  in  them  is 
fulfUied^  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith. 
By  hearing  ye  shall  heiur,  and  shall  not  under* 
stand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  per- 
ceive.  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross.^ 

*  Kai  dvairXripovTai  In  avroig  fi^poijiriTeia  'Hffoiov, —  Matt, 
xiii.  14. 
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These  words  simply  accuse  the  insensibility 
of  the  Jewish  people  —  their  untractableness 
to  religious  instruction  and  discipline ;  and 
inform  us  that  their  criminal  hardness  of 
heart  was  the  verification  of  a  prophecy  con- 
cerning them.  The  language  of  our  Lord,  as 
set  down  by  St.  Luke  in  the  text^  differs^  in 
an  important  particular^  from  the  version  of 
it  by  St.  Matthew : — "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God : 
but  to  others  in  parables;  that  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  un- 
derstand"* These  words  seem  to  affirm  that 
the  hardness  and  perversion  of  the  Jewish 
mind  was  absolutely  preordained  by  the  Al- 
mighty^ no  less  than  predicted  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  Spirit.  The  words  of  St.  Mark 
are  almost  entirely  the  same  as  those  of  St. 
Luke;  and  these  evangelists  omit  altogether 
our  Lord's  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Esaias> 
though  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  in 
the  mind  of  each  of  them  in  recording  this 
declaration  of  their  Master.  Again,  St.  John 
cites  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  as  a  commentary 
of  his  own  on  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews : — 
*^  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him : 
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that  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might 
be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake.  Lord,  who  hath' 
believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  hath  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed?  Therefore 
they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias 
said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  hearts;  that  they  should  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  tiieir 
heart,  and  be'  converted,  and  I  should  heal 
them.  These  things  said  Esaias  when  he  saw 
his  glory,  and  spake  of  him."*  This  variety 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  inspired  writers 
record  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  in  ques- 
tion, merits  especial  observation ;  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  preclude  a  rigorously  literal 
acceptation  of  the  wording  of  it  by  any  one  of 
them  in  particular ;  and  instructs  us  to  receive 
it  in  such  a  sense  as  supports  the  analogy  ot 
Scripture,  and,  more  especially,  as  is  most  in 
unison  with  the  strain  in  which  Esaias  was 
wont  to  address  the  people  of  Israel.  It  must 
be  immediately  evident,  however,  that  the 
sense  which  we  dispute  but  ill  accords  with 
the  spirit  that  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
that  prophet :  filled,  as  they  are,  with  unlimited 
offers  of  divine  mercy,  and  the  most  encou- 
raging exhortations  to  repentance.     But  we 

•  John  xii.  37—42, 
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can  dispense  with  this  consideration^  auxiliary^  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  to  the  force  of  our  argument. 
.  We  grant  that  the  Evangelists,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
relftte  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  as  if  the 
prediction  of  the  event  had  been  equivalent  to 
It  declaration  of  a  divine  decree  to  bring  it  to 
pass,  and  as  if  the  event  took  place  in  order  to 
verify  the  prophecy,  and  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
determination of  God.  We  have  indeed  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  mode  of  speech  in 
the  following  passage,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John : 
— ^^'For  this  cometh  to  pass  that  the  word  might 
be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  the  law.  They 
hated  me  without  a  cause."  *  Again, — '*  While 
I  was  with  them  in  the  world  I  kept  them  in 
thy  name :  those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of 
perdition,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  ful- 
filled. *'f  These  passages,  if  understood  lite- 
rally, would  show  an  awful  consistency  with 
the  words  of  the  text,  and  inform  us  that  not 
only  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  against  Christ, 
but  the  treachery  and  perdition  of  Judas,  were 
die  result  and  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  the 
Almighty,  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
form  of  a  prophecy. 

*  John  XX.  25.  f  John  xvii.  12. 

A  A 
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Several  critical  expositors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament have  sought  to  escape  the  conclusion 
which  such  a  phraseology  appears  to  convey, 
by  adopting  a  different  translation  of  the 
original:  as^  for  example,  by  substituting 
for  the  phrase  '^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet/'  the  words 
*'  so  that  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet was  fulfilled."  *  But  there  are  passages 
in  the  Scriptures,  apparently  conveying  the 
same  import,  and  consequently  offering  the 
same  difficulty,  which  admit  of  no  such  verbal 
alteration:  for  example,  St.  John  cites  the 
prophecy  of  Esaias  as  the  reason,  it  would 
seem,  why  the  Jews  could  not  believe  the 
declarations  of  our  Saviour :  —  "  Therefore 
they  could  not  believe  because  that  Esaias  mid 
again/'f  The  refinement  then  upon  the  ori* 
ginal  is  of  small  value  in  the  exposition  of 
tliese  parts  of  Scripture. 

V 

♦  Matt.  xx?ii.  36,  tva  'xXtipttdji  to  priOev  vro  tov  irpa- 
^{jTov  — "Iva,  it  is  said,  is  not  here  a  causal  conjunction, 
but  points  to  the  event  merely,  without  conveying  the  idea 
fxf  a  design  in  bringing  it  out. 

"f"  John  zii.  89.  Atci  rovro  <Ak  ifivvavTo  ncrewuVf  Ifu 
TToXiv  elirev  'Htraia;  —  It  must  be  manifest  £rom  tl^se 
words,  that  Iva  o  Xo'yoc  'Ho'aiov  tov  irpo(j>iiTov  irXripuiOy,  m 
the  preceding  verse,  is  correctly  rendered  in  enr  tranfelalJoi 
— '*that  the sayittg of  Esaias  the  ^mfhetmiffhthefuWlUii^ 
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We  apprehend^  however,  that  with  regard 
to  these,  as  well  as  some  other  passages  in 
Uie  sacred  writings,  we  need  not  be  driven  to 
resort  td  questionable  expedients  of  verbal 
criticism,  if  we  sufficiently  consider  the  innu- 
merable modes  of  speaking,  customary  at  all 
times,  which  are'  the  result  of  merely  ac- 
ddental  or  arbitrary  combinations  of  ideas; 
and  which  cannot  therefore  be  understood  to 
assert  what  the  words  themselves  would  lite^ 
rally  signify.  The  affirmation  of  St.  John — 
*'  Therefore  they  could  not  believe  becaus6 
that  Esaias  said*' — must  appear,  we  conceive, 
on  examination,  to  be  one  of  these  modes  of 
speaking.  It  is  certainly  not  uncommon  to 
affirm  of  any  event  contemplated  as  future, 
that  it  can  or  cannot  happen,  for  no  other  rea^- 
son  than  that  some  individual,  presumed  to 
be  of  superior  knowledge  and  sagacity,  has 
pronounced  an  unhesitating  judgment  that  it 
will  or  trill  not  happen.  If  a  surgeon,  for 
example,  were  to  assert,  without  hesitation 
and  in  absolute  terms,  that  a  particular  ope- 
ration proposed  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  wouM 
prove  fetal — a  surgeon,  in  whose  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  we 
had  been  indueed  to  place  unlimited  etinfi- 
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dence — it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should 
express  our  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  fore- 
sight in  such  terms  as  the  following : — *^  The 
patient  mu$t  sink  under  the  operation^  if  it 
be  performed  upon  him ;  he  cannot  survive 
it — the  surgeon  has  said  that  it  will  termi* 
nate  fatally.**  In  other  words,  we  should 
testify  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  surgeon  in  language  which,  if  literally 
understood,  would  convey  the  idea  that  his 
prediction  of  the  fetal  issue  of  the  operation 
would  be  the  cause  of  it — ^that  the  operation 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  because  he 
had  predicted  it  would  be  so:  whereas  we 
should  virtually  declare  our  conviction  that 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  mistaken 
in  his  judgment.  It  were  easy  to  multiply 
instances :  indeed  we  are  continually  hearing 
fi'om  others,  if  not  ourselves  accustomed  to 
make,  the  most  positive  and  unqualified  as- 
sertions— whether  with  respect  to  the  possi^ 
bility  of  things  future,  or  the  reality  of  things 
past — which,  in  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
themselves^  rest  on  no  other  foundation  than 
their  strong  conviction  of  the  extensive  know-' 
ledge^  or  unerring  judgment,  of  some  particular 
individual.  Of  course  such  assertions  can  be 
properly  understood  to  express  nothing  more 
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than  that  strong  conviction.  It  were  beside 
our  purpose  to  assign  the  origin  of  this  custom 
of  speech^  even  were  it  not  easily  perceivable. 
We  have  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the 
general  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  persons 
are  habituated  to  take  their  views  and  expec- 
tations from  the  judgment  of  others — in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  unable  or  careless  to 
ground  them  on  the  results  of  their  own  in- 
vestigations, they  are  accustomed  to  quote 
wd  urge  the  judgment  of  another,  who  may 
happen  to  have  stepped  into  the  vacant  seat 
of  authority;  as  though  in  alleging  his  affir- 
nation,  they  were  assigning  the  cause  for  any 
fact  which  they  may  assert — as  though  they 
were  explaining  any  proposition  which  they 
may  advance — as  though  his  affirmation  were 
declaratory  of  what  was  possible  or  practicable 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  language  of  the  Evangelists  in  question, 
taken  as  it  is  from  the  ordinary  dialect,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  conmion  apprehension,  evinces 
the  same  connexion  of  ideas  :  on  an  occasion, 
hpwever,  when  such  a  manner  of  speaking 
should  least  of  all  syrprise  us,  if,  indeed,  it 
Bpght  not  have  been  naturally  expected.  Filled 
and  wholly  possessed  with  the  persuasiori — 
not  of  a  human  foresight^  but  of  the  prescience 
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of  the  All-perfect  Mind,  they  speak  of  tint 
prescience  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  things:  as  if  it 
were  the  measure  of  all  possible  existence: 
as  if  God's  foreknowledge  of  all  things  men 
the  same  as  his  creation  and  preordinatioa 
of  all  things.    Hence,  in  the  words — ^  They 
could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said'^-^ 
the  Evangelist  simply  declares  that  the  Divine 
Inspirer  of  Esaias  could  not  have  been  ife- 
teioedy  in  foretelling  the  obstinate  unbdief,  and 
incorrigible  character  of  the  Jewish  peopki. 
The  phrase,  '^  that  it  might  be  fiilfilled  which 
was  spoken   by  the  prophet/'  bespeaks  the 
same  impression  of  Grod's   in&llibility,  with 
the  additional  and  important  persuasion^  that 
it  was  his  especial  purpose  to  demonstrate  the 
Scriptures  to  have  been  dictated  by  Himself, 
by  the  veracity  of  the  prophecies  contained  in 
them.    And  such  was  the  persuasion  which 
suggested  the  words  in  the  text — ^alluding,  as 
they  do,  to  the  prophecy  of  Esaias — ^'that 
seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand/'    We  hold  these  forms 
of  speech  to  import  that  the  Almighty  could 
not  have  been  deceived  in  having  announced 
events  that  should  come  to  pass,  or  the  pur- 
pose be  frustrated  for  which  He  had  foreshown 
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tfaetn.  We  conceive  them  to  be  bent  from 
their  original  purport,  when^  with  whatever 
appearance  of  plausibility,  they  are  applied, 
as  they  often  are,  to  infer  the  necessity  of 
human  actions,  or  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin.  When  it  is  objected  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
that  it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  discoveries 
of  >  modem  astronomy,  or,  more  correctly, 
that  it  does  not  anticipate  them,  we  justly 
reply,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Moses 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  but 
to  fix  the  devout  attention  of  mankind  on 
its  Eternal  Author ;  and  that,  in  doing  so,  it 
was  sufficient,  and  indeed  unavoidable,  to  de- 
;«sribe  it  as  it  existed  in  the  apprehension  of 
mankind.  With  a  similar  assertion  we  should 
answer  the  reasoning  of  theologians,  who 
adduce  the  language  of  the  scripture  in  ques- 
tiou  as  disproving  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  declaring  absolute  decrees  of  'the  Al- 
mighty :  we  should  maintain  that  it  was  not 
the  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  penning 
that  language,  to  arbitrate  in  the  discussions  of 
after  ages  concerning  ''  free-wiir'  and  "  predes- 
tination;" but  merely  to  express  their  per- 
suasion of  the  certainty  of  events  which  the 
Divine    Sphit    had    "  testified     beforehand" 
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should  come  to  pass^aod  of  the  detmrnstrtttion 
which  should  consequently  follow^  that  tb^  doe? 
trines  of  the  Gospel  were  of  God«  and  notof  iiiaa» 
Some,  it  is  possible,  may  infer  that,  in  tfau$ 
arguing,  we  depreciate  the  phraseology  of  tkt 
sacred  writers.  But  with  regard  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  divine  revdation,  there  is,  in  ot^r 
view,  but  one  question  of  importance-^-Is  its 
import  easily  intelligible  in  consistency  with 
current  modes  of  thinking,  and  preyailiiig 
visages  of  speech  ?  Any  objections  to  its  ab- 
stract or  philosophical  propriety  we. regard  as 
idle  and  frivolous ;  no  less  so  tlium  exceptions 
which  might  be  taken  to  .the  grammar  .and 
rhetoric  of  the  inspired  Apostles,  These  are 
matters  which,  in  relation  to  men  of  their 
high  calling,  are  scarcely  more  important  than 
were  the  texture  and  fashion  of  their  raiment-^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  men  were .  clotbed 
who  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour 
to  a  guilty  and  fearful  world.  The  imse  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  repeat,  is  our  main  asid 
only  concern :  the  cavils  at  the  diction  in 
which  that  sense  is  conveyed,  and  no  less  the 
ardent  and  lavish  praise  which  is  sometiefl»s 
brought  to  itr— as  though  it  were  almost  essra- 
tial  to  our  belief  of  the  Bible  to  rank  it  with  the 
sublimest  models  of  eloquence,  and  even  toexalt 
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it  nbotetheori-^we  imnnot  but  hold  to  be  of  the 
lowest  sighificatice.  What  reasonable  maa, 
ill  a  re^sotiable  mood,  ean  attach  importance 
to  ^e  mt^e  wording  of  a  communicatJon  from 
God^^eseribtng  the  path  of  his  wondronKS 
deBjpehsatioifs,  and  illustrating  the  darkness 
of  futurity  ?  Or  what  matters  the  shape  of 
*5tthe  cup  of  salvation" — its  appea;rance  to 
the  eye— the  devices,  albeit  they  are  noble, 
that  lire  figured  on  its  surface  ?  Can  we  heed 
i^uch  things,  when  we  are  taking  to  our  lips 
4^6  element  of  life,  and  allaying  the  deep 
thirst  of  immortality  ? 

The  observations  which  have  been  ofiR^red 
rt$la;te  to  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  divine  foreknowledge :  we  are 
aware,  however,  that  many  have  maintained 
tteat  the  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  essen-^ 
tidflly  involved  in  his  perfect  foreknowledge : 
that  whatever  God  foreknew  he  must  have 
predetermined.  This  is  a  positicm  which  we 
Bxe  £ar  from  being  prepared  to  admit;  but  it 
were  apart  from  our  purpose  to  inquire  into 
/die  reasoning  on  which  it  is  founded.  We 
may  observe^  however,  that  those  expositcnrs 
of  Scripture,  who  thus  pronounce  upon  the 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  evince,  in  this  in-t 
stance,  a  far  higher  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
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the  human  understanding,  than,  on  other 
occasions,  and  as  believers  in  the  mysteiious 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  commonly 
willing  to  allow.  It  surely  argues  no  small 
presumption  of  the  reach  of  human  faculties, 
to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  God's  fore* 
knowledge :  to  describe  the  process  or  state 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  in  its  intelligence  of  the 
future  :  as  if  the  path  of  Omniscience  were  as 
much  within  the  ken  of  our  philosophy  as  the 
sources  and  progression  of  human  knowledge : 
— nay,  as  if  we  might  trace  that  path  with  as 
much  ease,  or  as  little  diflfidence,  as  though 
we  were  following  the  steps  of  demonstrative 
reasoning,  and  had  caught  the  pure  light  of 
science.  For  our  part,  we  conceive  that  God's 
intelligence  of  the  fixture  is  a  &ct  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  analogy  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  know  not  why  his  power  of  fore- 
seeing should  come  within  our  comprehension 
any  more  than  his  power  of  creating,  or  of 
bringing  the  universe  into  existence.  But  we 
are  not  dealing  with  this  subject  on  abstract 
or  independent  grounds ;  we  are  endeavourii^ 
merely  to  elicit  the  intent  of  Scripture. 

Assuredly,  a  diligent  ccMnparison  of  various 
passages  in  the  sacred  volume  would  expose 
the  impropriety  and  danger  of  inferring  any 
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thing  more  than  the  infallible  prescience  of 
God,  from  such  language  as  that  which  we 
have  cited  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Evange-» 
lists.  Even  the  language  of  St.  John  which 
follows  the  words  **  Therefore  they  could  not 
believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again ''-^ 
namely,  ''He  bath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  heart;  that  they  should  not 
iee  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal 
them'' — even  this  language  cannot  be  under<> 
etood  to  assert  an  agency  on  the  part  of  God 
in  producing  the  darkness  which  had  over- 
spread the  Jewish  mind.  For  it  is  essentiid 
to  take  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  prophe- 
tical style  of  the  inspired  writers.  They  not 
only  speak  of  things  future  as  though  they 
were  present,  which  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
must  have  remarked  ;  but  they  frequently 
identify  in  terms  the  act  of  fOTetelling  with 
that  of  effectuating  or  bringing  to  pass— the 
act  of  relating  or  describing  any  thing  with 
that  of  causing  to  exist.  This  usage  has  not 
been  unnoticed  by  commentators ;  but  it  is  fiir 
from  being  generally  known,  or  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  following  are  the  terms  in  which 
Jeremiah  received  his  prophetical  commis- 
sion : — "  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over 
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the  pations,  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root' 
out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
throw  down,  to  build,  and  to  plasit;"*^ — signi- 
fying clearly — '*  I  have  appointed  thee,  to 
predict  the  rise,  and  fay,  and  redtoratioB  lof 
kingdoms.''  Again,  the  words  of  Esekiel*^ 
"  When  I  came  to  destroy  the  city "ft^ oh-* 
viously  mean — '*  When  I  came  to  foroteiL  the. 
destruction  of  the  city."  So  the  commaniL 
given  to  Isaiah — ''  Go  and  tell  tfak  peo{^ 
Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see 
ye  indeed,  but  percdve  not.  Make  the  heart 
c^  this  peof^e  fat,  and  make  their  ears.heavy^> 
and  shut  their  eyes  "J — ^was,  in  other  woi^d8> 
a  command  to  account  and  declare  the  Is<^ 
raelites  to  be  an  insensate  and  impracticable 
people ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangdists^ 
to  predict  the  same  character  of  their  poste^ 
rity.  We  meet  with  the  same  use  of  the  word 
*'  make"  in  the  Gospel — "  Either  make§  the 
tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good;  or  else  make 
the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt;'- — 'that 
is,.  Preserve  a  consistency  in  your  view  of  rei-: 
ligious  principles  and  the  actions  which,  flew 
from  them.  We  apprehaid  that  this  peou^' 
liarity  in  the  style  of  Scripture  dears  up  the 

♦  Ch.  i.  10.  +  Ch.  xliii.  3. 

+  Ch.  vi.  9.  §   Matt.  xii.  83.  *H  -jcoihonTi. 
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lioigiiage  bftSt:  John—*'  He  hath  blinded  theil- 
eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts/' 

But  even  should  an  obscurity  still  seem  to 
hover  about  these  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  we 
have,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture^  the  most 
direct  and  unequivocal  testimony  that  it  was 
originally  the  gracious  will,  the  especial 
design  of  our  Redeemer,  to  enlighten  the 
jBwkh  people,  and  even  to  pour  upon  them 
the  full,  undiminished  effulgence  of  the  Goi^el. 
For  .not  only  was  his  advent  compared  by> 
Frof^ets  and  Evangelists  to  the  rising  of 
the  orb  of  day  on  a  benighted  world — not 
only  did  he  appropriate  the  title,  **  The  Light 
of  the  world ;"  but  he  declared  that  the  de-' 
sign  of  his  own  personal  ministry  on  the  earth 
was  to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  divine  grace 
tathe  children  of  Abraham.  *'  I  am  not  sent," 
he  said,  ^'  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
<rf  IsraeL"*  Moreover,  it  is  affirmed  of  out 
&kvionr  by  St.  John — *'  The  light  shineth  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not'j^'f — an  affirmation  which  he  could  hardly 
have  made,  if  our  Lord,  instead  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  dissipate  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices of  his  hearers  —  instead  of  seeking 
to  facilitate  their  comprehension  and  belief  of 

*  MUt,  XV.  24.  f  John  i.  5. 
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the  Gospel,  had  designedly  withheld    from 
them  the    substance   of    its    doctrines^  and 
rather  thickened   than  dispersed  the  gloom 
that  surrounded  them.     How^  on  such  a  sup^ 
position,  could  the  ''  light  have  shined  in  dark- 
ness ?**    These  words  alone,  we  apprehend^ 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  our  Saviour  had 
originally  intended  to  address  the  Jews  in  the 
most    intelligible   language,  and  to  instruct 
them  without  exception  or  reserve   in  the 
principles  of  Christianity, — on  the  presomp^ 
tion,  we  need  hardly  add,  of  a  correspond^ 
ing  disposition  on  their  part  to  eiramine  hk 
credentials,  and  to  weigh  his  sayings,  —  and, 
accordingly,  that  the  darkness  which  notwith^ 
standing  rested  upon   their  minds  was  the 
effect  of  their  own  perverseness  and  cherished 
aversion  to  the  truth.     Indeed,  the  only  de^ 
batable  ground  on  the  subject,  in  our  appre^ 
hension,  offers  itself  in  this  question — Did 
our  Lord  deliver  himself  in  parables  which, 
more  or  less,  exceeded  the  comprehension  of 
his  hearers,  in  order  to  punish  themf  for  their 
previous  inattention  to  his  instructions,  and 
wilful  opposition  to  his  claims  ?  or  did  be  use 
that  method  of  discourse  in  compliance  with 
the  necessity  of  circumstances,  and  with  a 
view  to  insinuate  into  their  minds  such  a 
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degree  of  knowledge  as  they  raight  be  in* 
duced  to  receive,  and  could  be  expected  to 
profit  by?  In  the  next  discourse  we  shall 
offer  some  reasons  for  adopting  the  latter  ci 
these  opinions. 

But  it  were  of  little  use  to  inquire  into  the 
just  import  of  our  Saviour's  language,  and 
the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  if  these  had  not 
been  expressly  recorded  for  our  admonition. 
The  declaration  of  our  Lord  concerning  his 
use  of  parables,  whatever  additional  ideas  it 
may  be  supposed  to  convey,  must  be  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  hold  out  a  solemn  warning 
to  all  who,  at  any  period,  and  by  whatever 
instrumentality,  are  distinguished  as  the  ob- 
jects of  a  divine  revelation — a  warning  to 
beware  lest  they  entertain  a  repugnance  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  thereby 
disqualify  themselves  for  a  faithful  exami- 
nation of  the  evidences  of  its  divine  original. 
In  making  this  use  of  the  subject,  the  unbe- 
liever may  allege  that  we  are  assuming  the 
divine  original  of  the  Scriptures — the  very 
point  which  he  disputes.  But  whether  we 
asamx^  it  or  not,  is  a  question  which  in  no 
degree  affects  the  reasonableness  and  ne*- 
cessity  of  that  warning,  which  it  is  the  drift 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
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of  other  parts  of  Scripture  to  convey — ^tte 
warning  that  we  harbour  no  prepossession 
of  a  proud,  sensual,  or  worldly  spirit  against 
that  volume  which  declares  itself  to  be  a 
Tdivine  communication  —  the  very  word  of 
God.  For  that  warning  appeals  to  a  principle 
of  natural  religion — a  clear  dictate  of  reason — 
an  imperative  judgment  of  the  conscience-^ 
namely,  that  it  is  our  first  and  highest  duty 
to  seek  to  know  the  will  of  God,  that  we  may 
apply  ourselves,  at  once,  and  from  the  heart, 
to  fulfil  it.  That  duty  we  may  be  tempted 
to  evade,  and  are,  possibly,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  neglecting,  and  thereby  incurring  the 
severest  punishment  of  remorse  and  self-con- 
demnation. If  any  individual,  then,  be  con- 
scious of  a  secret  repugnance  to  any  of  the 
obligations  and  restraints  which  Christianity 
claims  to  impose  upon  him,  and  a  lurking 
desire  to  escape  from  the  conviction  of  its  divine 
authority,  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  have 
said,  hold  out  to  him  a  solemn  warning  to 
beware  of  the  power,  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  of  such  feelings,  to  fix  a  bias 
on  his  judgment,  and  to  render  him  morally 
incapable  of  a  due  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Christian  religion  be  autho- 
ritative as  an  institution    of   God,  or    not. 
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Without  such  an  examination,  however,  how 
can  he  be  securely  persuaded  that  its  foun- 
dations were  laid  in  imposture  or  delusion  ? 
How  can  he  disbelieve  the  Scriptures  in  a 
rational  certainty  that  he  is  not  rejecting  a 
communication  from  the  Deity,  and  in  danger 
of  forfeiting  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
they  offer  him, — even  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  and  life  everlasting  ?  —  And,  whether  the 
Scriptures  be  true  or  false,  how  can  he  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  his  conscience  to  witness 
and  justify  his  conclusions  ?  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  press  this  warning  on  men  of  the 
most  extensive  knowledge  and  sharpest  aeu* 
men  in  mundane  matters ;  for  no  attsunments 
in  science  or  learning— no  kind  or  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  exempts  a  man  from  that 
darkn^  which  fella  upon  the  mind  in  its 
appreciation  of  rel^ous  and  moral  truth ; 
and  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has  or-* 
dained  shall  punish  a  self-indulgent,  uncon- 
scientious conduct  of  the  understanding*  In 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  great  laws  of 
the  moral  world,  like  those  of  the  material 
universe,  bring  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  as 
we  account  them,  to  a  common  level. 

But  while  the  language   of   our  Saviour 
forewarns  us  against  a  predisposition  to  ra^ 

B  B 
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ject  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
it  admonishes  us  ako  to  watch  against  that 
which  is,  virtually  and  in  the  judgment  of 
Scripture,  much  the  same  thing,  and  which, 
besides,  is  a  more  common  example  of  unfaith^ 
fulness  to  the  dictate  of  conscience — ^namely, 
a  desire  to  evade  the  proof  of  any  doctrine 
alleged  to  be  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
discredit  any  particular  construction  of  the 
word  of  God,  because  it  may  threaten  the 
overthrow  of  some  preconceived  opinion,  or 
disappoint  any  inclination  which  we  have 
heretofore  allowed  and  cherished :  because 
it  may  oppose  itself  to  the  gratification  of 
our  passions,  or  cast  a  doubt  on  the  efficacy 
of  our  religious  principles ;  awakening  a  fearfiil 
but  wholesome  apprehension  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  It  warns  us  that  by  admitting 
such  a  bias  on  our  judgment,  we  are  not  only 
at  present  foregoing  that  inward  satisfaction 
which  is  at  all  times  the  reward  of  a  con- 
scientious inquiry  into  the  will  of  God,  but 
we  are  incapacitating  ourselves  for  prose- 
cuting that  inquiry  in  fiiture.  We  are  ac« 
tually  and  increasingly  disabling  our  Acuities 
for  the  search  of  religious  truth ;  blinding  the 
understanding  to  the  perception  of  its  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  hardening  the  heart  to  its 
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sanctifying  and  consoling  power  ;  and  ex-' 
posing  ourselves  to  the  worst  effects  of  igno- 
rance in  the  midst  of  knowledge. 

The  Jews  expected  a  Messiah  who  should 
put  an  end  to  their  inferior  and  subject  con* 
dition,  redeem  them  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Heathen  —  to  their  indignant  apprehension^ 
a  profane  and  sacrilegious  usurpation — and 
enable  them  to  take  a  signal  and  exulting 
vengeance  on  their  enemies.  They  hoped^ 
tmder  his  lead  and  auspices,  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations ; 
and  after  a  series  of  conquests^  to  sit  down  in 
established  supremacy  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  They  nourished  and  pampered 
this  imagination  by  giving  their  exclusive 
attention  to  the  ancient  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah^s  victories  and  empire  —  such  as 
these: — ^''Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses*- 
sion.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel."* — *'  He  shall  have  dominion 
also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him;   and 

♦  Ps.  ii.  8. 
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his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.** — ^Wheir^ 
therefore,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  presented  him- 
self as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  very  reverse 
and  contrast  of  all  they  had  dreamed  of;  bare 
of  the  symbols  of  power  and  sovereignty ;  clad 
in  humble  vesture,  and  attended  by  plebeian 
followers ;  *'  neither  striving  nor  crying^ 
*'  no  man  hearing  his  voice  in  the  streets "f 
proclaiming  battle,  or  hurling  defiance  against 
the  power  that  had  subjugated  them ; — when 
they  heard  him  calling  upon  them  to  subdue 
their  enemies  no  otherwise  than  by  forbear- 
ance and  a  longHSuffering  charity ;  exht^ting 
them  to  no  other  victory  over  the  world  than 
was  to  be  achieved  by  an  indifference  to  its 
pleasures,  and  a  contempt  of  its  .glory —  a 
successful  contest  with  themselves ;  and  pro^ 
mising  them  no  other  riches  and  honours  but 
such  as  were  spiritual  and  future ; — when,  in^ 
stead  of  flattering  the  conceit  of  their  own 
righteousness  as  a  people,  he  addressed  them 
in  language  of  grave  rebuke  and  solemn  ad- 
monition, laid  open  the  painted  sepulchre  o{ 
their  religious  profession,  and  exposed  the 
inveterate  corruption  of  their  character: — 
the  ambitious,  covetous,  and  vindictive  nature^ 
which  had  grown  up  and  had  been  sa  long 

•  Ps.  Ixxil  8, 9.  f  Matt.  xii.  19. 
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nourished  within  them,  revolted  at  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  Messiah.  Hence  a  critical 
and  momentous  trial — brought  indeed  upoa 
them  by  their  own  misguided  passions  and 
unfaithful  handling  of  the  word  of  God — 
whether  any  or  what  degree  of  fidelity  to  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers  remained  to  them  : 
whether  they  would  deal  uprightly  with  the 
pretensions  of  Jesus,  or  adhere,  at  any  rate, 
to  their  fond  prepossessions,  and  seek  to  com-^ 
pass,  by  whatever  means,  their  own  desires  and 
expectations.  They  took  the  latter  determina- 
tion, and  resolved  to  reject  Him  as  the  promised 
Messiah : — for  the  illiberal  constructions  and 
dishonest  reasoning  with  which  they  encoun- 
tered the  instruction  and  miracles  of  our  Re^ 
deemer,  prove  that  it  was  no  part  of  their 
intention  to  examine  his  credentials ;  but  that 
they  w^e  eager  only  to  discredit  them — that 
the  single  determination  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  was,  that  they  '^  would  not  that  He 
should  reign  over  them."*  We  know  the 
punishment  of  theu:  unbelief  in  this  worlds 
instead  of  regaining  the  eminence  from  which 
they  had  been  degraded,  they  were  pushed 
down  the  precipice  of  destruction,  and  farokeni 
to  pieces  as  a  nation. 

♦  Luke  xix.  27» 
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We  must  all  be  apprized  that  a  trial  of  a 
similar  nature,  under  different  circumstances, 
is  proceeding  upon  every  one  of  ourselves, — a 
trial  with  which  the  Searcher  of  all  hearth  is 
pleased  to  prove  us,  and  which  must  issue  ii^ 
everlasting  shame  or  honour, — a  trial  whether 
we  will  not  only  impartially  consider  the  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  original  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  endeavour  to  attain  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  their  actual  import,  and  deliver  up  our 
minds  to  their  full  impression  and  absollite 
authority,  or  whether  we  will  entertain  such 
views  and  representations  only  of  Christianity, 
as  may  comport  with  our  ruling  inclinations, 
prolong  the  slumbers  of  our  conscience,  or 
justify  our  course  of  life.  It  must  suffice  at 
present  to  suggest  the  important  reflection, 
that  we  are  in  the  act  of  undergoing  such  a 
trial,  and  the  necessity  of  examining  in  what 
manner,  with  what  spirit,  we  have  heretofore 
met  and  are  now  supporting  it  For  inasmuch 
as  we  evade  those  statements  and  appeals  of 
Holy  Writ  which  most  severely  test  the  cha- 
racter, and  probe  the  conscience — which  accuse 
our  slothfulness  as  Christians,  or  urge  us  to 
watch  against  *^  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,"  and  to  ''strive"  and  "labour*' for 
eternal  life,  we  betray  a  resemblance  to  the 
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hearers  of  Jesus  Christy  and    are  similarly 
obnoxious  to  the  divine  displeasure. 

But  it  is,  we  trust,  more  consonant  to  our 
feelings  and  character  to  reflect,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  reflection,  that  there  is  no  proper, 
rational  cause  to  shun,  were  it  possible,  the 
light  of  knowledge ;  that  Truth  has  appeared 
to  us  in  a  form  so  consolatory  and  attractive ; 
that  we  are  conversant  with  it  as  a  friend  and 
deliverer,  an  angel  of  mercy,  a  minister  of 
immortality,  represented  and  embodied  in  the 
Son  of  God,  *'  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
for  us ;"  • — that  by  hearkening  to  His  voice,  we 
are,  in  the  highest,  in  a  transcendent  sense, 
providing  for  our  well-being ;  redeeming  our 
time,  husbanding  our  powers,  and  laying  out 
this  little  life  to  an  infinite  advantage; — > 
ensuring  the  lasting  repose  of  our  consdexice^ 
and  our  part  in  a  glorious  resurrection. 

*  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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SERMON  XV. 


LVKB  Yin.   10. 

And  he  said,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys^ 
teries  of  the   kingdom  of  God;   hut  to  others  in 
parables^  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing 
they  might  not  understands 

In  the  last  discourse,  we  arrived  at  the  coeh 
elusion,  that  the  only  doubtful  question,  rela^ 
tive  to  our  Lord's  having  addressed  his  hearers 
in  parables  which  surpassed  their  compre^ 
hension,  was  the  following  :•— «Was  our  Lord's 
conduct,  in  this  instance,  an  act  of  retribution 
on  his  hearers,  for  the  inattention  and  even 
repugnance  with  which  they  had  previously 
received  his  communications,  accompanied 
as  they  were  by  adequate  proo&  of  a  divine 
commission  and  authority  ?  —  or  was  the  use 
of  such  parables  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
character  of  his  hearers,  and  by  the  peculiar 
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circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  by  their 
proceedings  towards  him,  and,  accordingly, 
a  method  of  discourse  which,  however  inferior 
and  defective,  was  the  best  or  only  means  of 
engaging,  in  any  profitable  manner,  their  de- 
based and  prejudiced  minds  ?  Dr.  Doddridge, 
as  well  as  some  other  estimable  commentators, 
adopted  the  former  view  of  our  Lord's  con- 
duct. His  words  are  these : — "  A  late  learned 
*'  writer  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christ's 
*'  use  of  parables  was  not  in  displeasure,  but 
*'  in  tender  condescension  to  their  aversion 
*^  to  truths  delivered  in  a  less  pleasing  noian- 
''  ner ;  but  this  is,  in  effect,  supposing  both 
^'  Mark  and  Luke  to  have  reported  what 
'^  our  Lord  said  in  a  sense  directly  con* 
*^  trary  to  what  he  intended ;  for  they  say, 
^in  so  many  words,  it  was  that  they  might 
*'  fwt  perceive  nor  understand.  ....  We  must 
'^  therefore  submit  to  the  difficulties  which 
**  attend  this  natural  interpretation ;  which 
^*  are  much  lessened  by  considering,  that 
^^  this  happened  after  Christ  had  upbraided 
^  and  threatened  the  neighbouring  places 
'^  (from  whence,  doubtless,  the  greatest  part 
^^  of  the  multitude  came)  which  was  some 
'*  lime  b^&re  this  sermon,'*^ 

*  Expositor,  in  loc. 
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Now  we  should  not  Baj,  with  the  writer  to 
whom  Doddridge  refers,  that  it  was  not  in 
displeasure  that  our  Lord  addressed  his  hear*- 
ers  in  parables.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  in  the  highest  displeasure  that 
he  had  recourse  to  that  method  of  instruction, 
in  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
hearers:  this  must  have  been  obvious  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  even  had  we  not  been 
expressly  informed  that,  on  one  occasion,  ^'  he 
looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger,  being 
grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."* 
Again,  it  is  impertinent  to  the  subject  before 
us,  to  speak  of  "  the  aversion  of  his  hearers 
to  truths  delivered  in  a  less  pleasing  manner ;" 
for  the  fact  demanding  explanation  is,  not 
that  our  Lord  employed  the  most  agreeable 
vehicle  of  instruction,  but  that  he  employed 
one  deficient  in  perspicuity  ;  not  that  his 
parables  exercised  and  pleased  the  imagina- 
tion  of  his  hearers,  but  that  they  appear  to  have 
eluded  and  bafl9ed  their  comprehension .  But  we 
hold  to  the  opinion,  which  is  far  from  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  writer  in  question,  that  our  Lord 
was  actuated  by  a  principle  of  condescension, 
and  not  of  retribution,  whether  in  the  use  of 
parables  in  general,  or  in  the  structure  of  any 

*  Matt.  iii.  5. 
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one  of  them  in  particular — that  his  displeasure 
towards  his  hearers,  his ''  grief  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts/'  was  mingled  with  a  deep  com- 
passion for  their  ignorance  and  spiritual  desti- 
tution; inclining  him,  at  all  times,  to  make 
known  to  them  so  much  of  the  end  of  his 
mission  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
might  engage  any  willing  attention  on  their 
part,  and  contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
to  their  religious  improvement. 

Having  already  endeavoured  to  elicit  the 
actual  import  of  the  terms  employed  by  the 
Evangelists  with  reference  to  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  before  us,  we  have,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficiently  anticipated  the  objection  of  Dod- 
dridge, that  to  attribute  the  use  of  parables 
by  Christ  to  condescension,  is  to  suppose  that 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  reported  what 
our  Lord  said  "  in  a  sense  directly  contrary  to 
what  he  intended."  Passing  this  objectionj, 
therefore — which,  expressed  as  it  is  in  so 
absolute  terms,  the  writer  will  be  found  in 
the  sequel  to  have  virtually  recalled  by  his 
own  admissions — we  proceed  to  support  that 
view  of  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  by  some 
general  considerations  arising  out  of  the  evan- 
gelical history. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
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that  the  Jews  were«  generally  speaking,  de^Ij 
averse  to  the  instructions  tendered  them  by 
our  Lord,    and    so    inveterately    prejudiced 
against  his  doctrines,  as  to  be  insusceptible 
of  any  benefit  from  a  ludd  exposition  of  tbenu 
The  objects  and  interests  of  this  world,  mag^ 
nified  as  they  were  to  their  apprehenson  by: 
unauthorized  conceptions  of  the  object  of  the 
Messiah's  coming,  had,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
degree,  preoccupied  and  engrossed  their  minds; 
rendering  them  proportionately  indifiereot  to 
things  unseen  and  future,  and  unapt  to  the 
perception  of  moral  distinctions.    They  were 
accordingly  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Gospel,  as  well  as  impervious  to  the  conviction 
of  its  truth.    It  was  the  solemn  declaration  of 
Christ  himself,  made  after  repeated  exeii^li*^ 
fications  of  their  character,  that,  conformably 
to  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,,the  *'  heart  **  of  that 
people  was  *'  waxed  gross  ;'*  that  ''  their  eaxsr 
were  dull  of  hearing ;"  and  that  *^  their  eyes- 
they  had  closed ;  lest,  at  any  time,  they  should: 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  euifu, 
and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
he  should  heal  them."*    There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  £act  itself,  that 
our  Saviour  addressed  such  a  people  in  the 

*  Matt.  xiii.  15. 
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obsearitjr  of  parables ;  far  less  to  incline  us 
to  infer  that  he  intended  to  punish  their  re*' 
sMtance  to  the  truth  by  withdrawing  from 
them  the  means  of  knowledge :  for  had  he 
unfoided  the  Grospel  to  them  in  language  as 
p)mn  and  intelligible  as  that  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  read  it,  he  would  have  spoken 
iu  ysin,  and  have  wasted  his  time  and  powers; 
That  this,  however^  was  one  reason  for  the 
r^ervation  which  our  Lord  maintained  before 
the  multitude,  on  subjects  of  transcendent 
interest  and  moment,  is  not  our  own  sugges- 
tion. It  is  furnished  us  by  himself,  in  the 
following  injunction,  which  he  gave  to  his 
^sciples :  —  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  .the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine."* 

But  farther — direct  and  explicit  statements 
of  evangelical  principles,  besides  being  useless 
to  the  mass  of  our  Saviour^s  hearers — ^the 
effusion  of  a  light  too  strong  for  their  distem- 
pered organs  to  use  or  suffer — ^would  have 
exposed  his  life  to  imminent  and  premature 
danger,  and,  to  human  apprehension,  have 
obstructed  the  fulfilment  of  those  ends  which 
his  mission  was  divinely  ordained  to  accom^ 
plish*    For  not  only  had  the  Jewish  people  in 

*  Matt.  viL  e. 
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general  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to  the 
'teaching  of  our  Lord ;   but  their  rulers  had 
conceived  a  violent^  unmitigated  hatred  against 
his  person^   and  had  plotted  to   betray  and 
destroy  him.     These  ''dogs"   and  *' swine" 
would  not  only  have  trampled  under  their 
feet  that  which  was  holy,   and  have  buried 
pearls  in  their  own   mire;    but  they  would 
have  "turned  again"  and  "rent"  the  hand 
that  had  cast  such  things  before  them.     Dod- 
dridge himself  remarks  : — "  It  is  not  impro- 
"  bable  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  who 
had  so  vilely  blasphemed    him  this   very 
morning,  might  with  an  ill  purpose  have 
gathered  a  company  of  their  associates  and 
**  creatures    about  Christ   to    ensnare  him ; 
''  which,  if  it  were  the  case,  will  fully  account 
''  for  his  reserve."     But  it  wa^  the  case.     The 
enmity  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  ac- 
tually ripened  into  a  determination  to  take 
his  life ;  and  it  was  to  frustrate,  for  a  season, 
their  atrocious    purpose,   and  to   disappoint 
their  thirst  for  his  blood,  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he    suddenly  withdrew  himself  from 
their  presence,  and   on  others,  baffled  their 
insidious  endeavours  to  entrap  him  into  the 
utterance  of  language  convertible  into  matter 
for  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman 
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procurator.  It  is  far  from  being  easy  to  fix  the 
order  of  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  those  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St«  John,  that  it  was  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  his 
disciples,  touching  his  use  of  parables,  that  the 
Pharisees,  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  *'  held 
a  council  against  him  how  they  might  destroy 
him:"*— a  council  that  stood  opposed  to  the 
will  of  the  Most  High,  which  had  decreed 
that  ''the  hour"  in  which  Jesus  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ''  was 
not  yet  come/'  If,  then,  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees  to  ensnare  our  Saviour 
would  ''  fully  account  for  his  reserve,"  and 
it  be  unquestionable  that  there  was  such  a 
design,  what  remains  to  be  explained?  or 
why  should  we  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
those  difficulties  which  confessedly  encumber 
the  opinion,  that  our  Lord  ^delivered  his 
parables  in  order  that  the  multitude  who 
heard  them  might  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  and  remain  as  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel  as  before  ?  At  least,  if  still  it  be 
argued  that  this  is  the  obvious-^inevitable 
import  of  the  language  of  our  Lord  '^  as  re^- 
ported  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,"  it  is  idle 

*  Matt  xii.  14. 
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to  allege  the  confederacy  of  the  Jewish  rulert 
against  him  as  ^*  fully  accounting  for  his  re* 
serve  f' — ^but  we  have  already^  it  is  presumed, 
made  it  manifest  that  that  language  admits^  or 
rather  demands,  a  very  different  acceptation. 

Had  it  been,  strictly  speaking,  the  intention 
of  our  Saviour  to  punish  the  perverseness  and 
obduracy  of  his  hearers,  and  their  cruel  ma- 
chinations against  him,  it  seems  greatly  more 
probable  that  he  would  have  maintained  a 
total  silence  on  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
than  have  adumbrated  them  in  allegory  or 
parable — an  inference  which .  conducts  us  to  a 
farther  and  a  more  decisive  argument  in  sup* 
port  of  our  view  of  the  question. 

Hitherto  we  perceive  no  resemblance  to  a 
penal  or  retributive .  procedure  in  the  use  of 
parables  by  our  Saviour*  We  perceive  only 
that,  he  abstained  from  making  a  clear  and  full 
disclosure  of  truths,  which  the  bulk  of  his 
hearers  were  peculiarly, .  and,  at  that  time^ 
incorrigibly  averse  to  hear,  in  whatever  Aagpe 
or  with  whatever  palliations  their  attentnn 
might  have  been  called. to  them ;  at  a  period, 
moreover,  when  many  of  them  were  eageily  ~ 
bent  on  procuring  his  conviction  of  .a  cafiitad 
offence^  an4  were  watching  his  ezpreauon^  for 
no  better  purpose.    But,  more  conchtsivefy. 
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i^/effiicts  which  his  parables  were  calculated 
to  produce^  and  which  in  some  instances 
^ofcimlly  followed  the  delivery  of  them,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they 
w^^  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment 
fur  relaibution.  On  this  head,  we  are  not  at 
Wberty  to  qtiote  the  ancient  custom  and  bene- 
fit of  all^orical  instruction  ;  or  to  allege  the 
advantages,  so  liberally  expatiated  upon,  of 
%Qrative  language  in  general  —  its  use  in 
enlivening  the  conception,  and  impressing  the 
memory;  and  in  quickening  the  attention  to 
known  and  trite  but  important  truths,  by  lend- 
ii^  a  pleasurable  stimulus  to  the  fancy  of  the 
hearen  These .  advantages  of  a  figurative  style 
premme.the  substance  and  drift  of  the  language 
to  be  understood ;  whereas  the  peculiarity  of 
,the  pai^blea  under  consideration,  was,  that 
they  involved  a  sense  which  was  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  discernible  by  the  crowd  that  heard 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  that  these  parables 
were  not  without  a  partial  and  intermediate 
utSity.  Thi^  kept  alive  the  general  attention 
and  c^oaty.  They  served  to  distinguish 
inquiring  and  candid  individuals  from  a  pre- 
ju^ed  and  besotted  multitude.  Moreover, 
Ibey  invariably  inculcated  the  principles  6f 
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natural  religion  and  moral  rectitude,  and  were 
consequently  initial  and  preparatory  to  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  under  the  circumstances  just 
stated,  and  regarding  them  as  an  imperfect 
method  of  instruction,  they  were  so  replete 
with  truth  and  significance.  We  are  not,  it 
is  true,  very  competent  judges  of  the  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  which  they  were  originally 
adapted  to  convey,  reading  them,  as  we  do, 
with  so  ample  a  commentary;  but,  to  our 
apprehension,  the  scope  of  most  of  them — 
the  fact  represented,  or  the  moral  conveyed — 
is  so  immediately  evident,  or  discovered  with 
so  much  ease,  that  had  not  the  Evangelists 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  inquiry  of  Christ's 
disciples  respecting  his  use  of  parables,  and 
the  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  question, 
we  should  scarcely  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  they  could  have  been,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  unintelligible  to  those  who  heard 
them.  We  should  rather  have  received  the 
following  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew, as  an  exact  and  literal  description  of 
the  parabolical  teaching  of  our  Lord,  without 
sui^cting  that  it  was  to  be  understood  with 
any  exception  or  qualification  :—^'' All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto    the    multitude  in 
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parables ;  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not 
unto  them:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  sa3dngy  I  will 
open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
foundations  of  the  world  z*** — a  passage,  it 
should  be  added,  which,  whatever  was  the 
amount  of  knowledge  actually  communicated 
by  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  declaratory  of  his  own  most  gra- 
cious intention  in  delivering  them. 

One  important  advantage  in  the  use  of  a 
parable,  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  guilty — though  indeed  it  belongs 
to  fiction  in  general  as  a  vehicle  of  moral 
instruction — is  matter  of  very  common  obser* 
▼ation,  and  must  not  here  be  passed  without 
notice ;  inasmuch  as  it  unquestionably  apper- 
tained to  the  parables  of  our  Saviour.  It  is, 
that  the  narrative  in  the  parable,  having  no 
suspected  tendency  to  implicate  the  guilt  of 
the  hearer,  but  apparently  relating  to  a  person 
indifferent  to  his  love  or  hatred,  his  bias  of 
•  self^ove  is  suspended ;  his  prejudices  are  laid 
asleep;  and  whatever  turpitude  of  character 
idle  parable  may  exhibit  is  left  to  make  its 
^ist  impression  on  his  mittd.    The  featOTM 

*  ^fatt  xiil.  34. 
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of  crime  are  seen  in  their  utmost  enormity^ 
and  the  judgment  i.  freed  to  pronounce  upon 
them  their  full  desert  of  condemnation.  Thus 
the  unrong-doer  is  beguiled  into  an  impartial 
estimate  of  his  own  conduct,  and  surprised  with 
emotions  of  shame  and  compunction.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  effect  of  such  a  parable 
upon  David,  when  the  prophet  pronounced  the 
words  **  Thou  art  the  man !" — ^how  bis  anger, 
which  had  been  enkindled  against  the  oppres- 
sor, and  was  flaming  out  to  destroy  him,  was 
suddenly  driven  back  into  his  own  bosom,  and 
well  nigh  consumed  him  in  an  agony  of  re- 
morse. And  such  was  the  tendency  and,  in  sdme 
measure,  the  effect  of  the  parables  of  our  Sa- 
viour :  that  of  the  husbandmen,  for  example, 
who,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  lord's  vine- 
yard, maltreated  his  messengers,  and  slew  his 
son.  When  the  Pharisees  heard  that  parable, 
it  is  related, ''  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
but  feared  the  people ;  for  they  knew  that  he 
had  spoken  the  parable  against  them."  *  At  the 
moment  they  were  watching  his  words  for 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  they  found 
themselves  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  their 
own  conscience,  accusing  them  of  an  enor- 
mous impiety— reven  a  murderous  confederacy 

*  Mark  xii.  12. 
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against  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  were 
wrestling  with  the  dreadful  conviction  of  its 
truth. 

It  forms  no  exception  to  the  gracious  de- 
sign of  that  parable^  that  the  Pharisees,  instead 
of  being  moved  by  it  to  repentance,  were  yet 
more  exasperated  against  Jesus,  and  hardened 
in  their  wickedness*  Had  David,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  as  to  the 
voice  of  God  and  justice,  been  roused  to  a 
furious  indignation  by  the  revolting  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  in  revenge  had 
sought  the  life  of  his  accuser,  we  need  hardly 
«ay  that  the  mercy  of  God  to  the  transgressor 
would  have  been  just  as  signally  displayed  in 
the  skilful  endeavour  of  the  prophet  to  bring 
Jbim  to  repentance.  Whatever  was  the  result 
of  the  parable  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  expressly 
adapted  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  his  adver- 
saries and  persecutors — to  cause  them  to  per- 
ceive Who  it  was  whom  they  were  gnashing 
their  teeth  upon — Who  it  was  whom  they 
waited  to  seize  with  the  hand  of  violence. 
The  Son  of  God  arrayed  himself  in  mysteryt 
not  in  order  that  his  enemies  might  not  per- 
ceive him;  but  lest,  unwilling  as  they  were 
IQ  know  and  confess  him,  they  should  escape 
from  his   presence    before    he  had   directly 
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confronted  them.  He  appeared  before  them 
in  disguise^  that^  stealing  upon  them  unob- 
served, he  might  approach  them  so  nearly  as 
to  force  them — ^were  it  possible — ^to  recognise 
him.  In  plain  terms,  so  far  from  judicially 
consigning  them  to  the  imagination  of  their 
own  righteousness,  and  sealing  them  in  a  fitlse 
security,  he  employed  the  parable  as  a  means 
of  convincing  them  of  heinous  sin,  and  awa- 
kening them  to  immediate  repentance.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  conclude  that  this  and 
other  parabolical  representations  of  the  cha- 
racter and  doings  of  the  Jews  as  a  people, 
were  wholly  unavailing,  or,  indeed,  to  doubt 
that  they  were  accessary  to  the  conversion  c^ 
those  amongst  them — a  considerable  number, 
both  of  the  common  people  and  their  rulers — 
who,  it  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  be- 
lieved on  him.  ♦ 

*  "  Here  was  a  people/'  it  has  been  forcibly  observed  on 
this  subject,  '*  who,  collectively  taken,  were  altogether  in- 
**  accessible  to  instmction  openly  and  directly  delivered. 
**  Plain  ftee-spoken  tmth  they  suddenly  haded  back.  What 
*'  then  remained  but  to  disguise  the  truth  in  parable  and 
*'  fiction,  and  then  to  leave  all  who  heard  it  at  their  peril 
**  to  find  it  out,  and  to  apply  the  moral?  ....  A  fictitious 
^  though  simple  story  would  first  awaken  the  attention, 
^  and  then  it  would  stimulate  the  curiosity.  It  might  be 
designed  to  shadow  forth  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the 
church ;  or  it  might  be  a  representation  applicable,  more 
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We  are  not  begging  the  question,  in  assert- 
ing a  provisional  or  introductory  utility  in  the 
parables  of  our  Lord.  Their  instructive  cha- 
racter, their  useful  tendency,  is  acknowledged, 
and  even  urged,  by  our  opponents  on  this 
question.  Doddridge,  for  example,  in  com- 
menting on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear'^ — an  ad- 
monition with  which,  it  should  be  observed,  he 
introduced  the  very  parable,  that  of  the  Sower, 
with  reference  to  which  the  conversation  with 
his  disciples  respecting  his  use  of  parables 
transpired — remarks:  —  ''This  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  sufficient  to  declare,  that  they 
were  to  regard  the  following  similes  as  in<- 
V  tended  to  convey  some  useful  instruction, 
''  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement/* 
Indeed,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  those 
expositors  of  Scripture  who  ascribe  to  our 
Lord  a  retributive  purpose  in  the  delivery  of 
his  parables,  are  careful  to  allege,  not  only  the 
aversion  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  design  of  their  rulers 
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or  less,  to  whole  classes  or  communities  of  men ;  or  per- 
haps it  might  exhibit  a  group  of  shadowy  and  figurative 
**  resemblances,  wherein  each  man  might  find  a  revelation 
"  of  himself.  And  thus  there  would  be  a  searching  trial  of 
'*  the  spirits  in  the  very  effort  to  divine  the  exact  meaning 
**  of  the  tale." — Le  Bas'  Sermons^  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 
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on  the  life  of  Christy  bat  the  utility  of  his  para- 
bles in  general  as  a  method  of  teaching  the 
people^  and  the  instruction  which  they  were 
fitted  to  convey  to  well-affected  and  impartial 
minds.  The  position,  then,  on  which  we 
mainly  rest  the  defence  of  our  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  motire  which  actuated  our 
Saviour  in  the  use  of  parables,  is,  that  such 
considerations,  of  the  use  and  adaptation  of 
parables,  properly  belong  to  our  view  of 
his  conduct,  and  are  entirely  subversive  of 
that  of  our  opponents.  We  hold  it  to  be  in- 
congruous, to  assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his 
delivery  of  parables  was  an  act  of  punish- 
mentj  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  parables 
themselves  were  instructive  in  their  character, 
and  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  The  end  of 
punishment,  it  is  true,  is  very  often  the  bene- 
fit, and  not  the  detriment,  of  its  object :  the 
punishments  of  the  Almighty  especially,  in-* 
flicted  in  this  world,  contemplate  the  reforma- 
tion and  welfare  of  his  creatures.  But  the 
use  of  parables  by  our  Saviour,  as  explained 
by  these  commentators,  cannot  be  classed  with 
corrective  punishments  at  all;  but  must  be 
accounted  exclusively  retributive ;  for,  on  their 
principles,  they  were  delivered,  not  to  stimu- 
late the  slothful  and  disobedient  in  the  path 
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of  holiness  and  life  eternal^  but  to  prevent 
them  from  discerning  it — delivered  in  order 
that  ''  in  so  many  words "  they  might  not 
see  nor  understand — ^that  is^  that  they  might 
continue  as  impenitent  and  disbelieving  as 
before. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  our  Saviour 
spoke  of  the  mass  of  his  hearers  as  the  subjects 
of  a  punishment,  on  the  occasion,  or  at  the 
period,  of  his  addressing  them  in  parables ;  as 
is  obvious  in  the  words,  "  Take  heed  therefore 
how  ye  hear:  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have.'*  But  this  punishment,  as  we  appre- 
hend, was  not  inflicted  upon  them  by  our 
Saviour  himself  in  his  use  of  parables;  but 
consisted  in  that  indocility  and  obtuseness  of 
their  own  minds  to  divine  instruction,  which 
compelled  him  to  employ  such  a  method  of 
discourse,  and  disqualified  them  for  deriving 
any  benefit  from  a  luminous  exposition  of 
Christian  doctrines :  a  punishment  incurred  by 
the  abuse  of  their  own  powers,  and  neglect  of 
the  means  of  religious  improvement — by  their 
tenacious  adherence  to  prejudices  which  had 
sprung  out  of  ill-ordered  passions  or  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  their  worldly  inclina- 
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tiops:  a  punishment  brought  upon  them  in 
the  operation  of  those  principles  by  which  the 
Almighty  has  ordained  that  immoral  disposi* 
tions  and  vicious  habits  in  general  shall  work 
their  own  penalty.  This,  we  conceive,  was  the 
punishment  to  which  our  Saviour  referred,  as 
having  been  incurred  by  the  negligence  and 
perverseness  of  his  hearers ;  aiTd^  accor- 
dingly, he  did  not  regard  it  as  final  or  ir- 
reparable; inasmuch  as  he  still  warned  them 
to  take  "heed  how  they  heard" — to  beware 
lest  they  strengthened  their  own  prejudices 
against  the  truth,  increased  the  darkness  which 
already  lay  upon  their  understanding,  and 
diminished,  yet  farther,  the  possibility  or  likeli- 
hood of  their  conversion. 

But  if  this  explanation  of  our  Saviour^s  Ian-* 
guage  be  disputed  as  evasive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  contend  that,  in  rejecting  it,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  deny  the  utility  and  ad- 
vantages of  his  parables  altogether:  to  deny 
their  inherent  fitness  as  a  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  productive  of 
good  to  the  multitude  who  heard  them : — a  con- 
sequence which  would  be  attended  with  more 
and  far  greater  difficulties,  than  any  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  explanation  which  we 
have  just  offered  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
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It  was  manifestly  a  punishment  to  the  Jews 
for  their  negligence   and  peryersion  of  the 
means  of  knowledge,  to  have  contracted  an 
unteachableness  of  mind;  but,  we  must  insist. 
It  was  no  punishment  upon  them  to  be  offered 
in  the  parables  of  our  Saviour  any  measure  of 
instruction — any  particle  of  information  which 
they  might  be  induced  to  receive,  or  which 
could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  expected  to 
profit  them.     It  is  a  punishment  to  the  man 
who  has  wasted  his  strength  and  apparently 
abridged  his  life  by  intemperance,  that  the 
most  wholesome   aliment  fails  to  excite  his 
appetite,  and  scarcely  affords  him  nutrition; 
but,  surely,  he  is  not  undergoing  a  punish- 
ment in  the  opportunity  remaining  to  him 
of  taking  such  morsels  of  food  as  may,  in 
any  degree,  prolong  his  existence,  or  of  using 
any  means  which   may  conduce,  by  the  re- 
motest possibility,  to  the  restoration  of  his 
strength.     It  is  a  punishment  to  the  man  who 
has  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  memory, 
to  want  its  incalculable  advantages ;  but  who 
would  say  that  he  would  be  punished  by  an 
endeavour,  however  unpromising,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  it 
had  become  essential  to  his  welfare  to  acquire  ? 
Can  those,  however,  be  acquitted  of  a  similar 
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eccentricity  of  speech,  who,  pushing  the  literal 
and  superficial  import  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  Evangelists  record  the  declaration  of  Christ 
respecting  his  parables,  maintain  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  retribution  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  notwithstanding  allow  and 
even  descant  upon  their  instructive  properties 
— their  aptitude  to  profit  the  hearer?  But, 
unhappily  for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
among  Christians,  for  the  elicitation  of  truth, 
and  a  harmony  of  opinions,  the  expositors  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  the  public  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, are,  not  unfrequently,  more  concerned 
to  bring  together  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
matter,  than  to  preserve  a  congruity  in  their 
statements,  and  to  sustain  the  identity  of 
their  views:  notwithstanding  their  adoption 
of  most  specific  opinions,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
utmost  pertinacity  in  maintaining  them.* 

^  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  disposition  to  say  all 
thai  can  be  said,  in  connexion  with  a  zeal  for  particular 
doctrines,  may  be  seen»  as  we  apprehend,  in  a  coDeetion  of 
observations  on  our  Sayiour*8  use  of  parables  i&  Scott's 
well-known,  and  doubtless,  for  some  reasons,  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  For  example — **  It  was 
€rod'»  sovereign  will  to  leave  many  of  them  to  final  obduracy 
and  unbelief,"  .  .  •  '*  Christ  spake  in  parables  because  they 
ireldsed  to  improve  their  faculties  and  advantages.". . .  '^Grod 
judleidly  left  them  to  be  blinded,  so  that  it  became  im- 
possible for  them  to  understand  and  believe  the  doctrines  of 
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.  One  consideration  farther  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
The  conclusion^  that  our  Lord  adopted  an  ob- 
scure method  of  discourse  in  order  to  punish 
the  wilftal  and  obstinate  prejudice  of  the  Jews, 
appears  irreconcilable  with  that  most  gracious 
disposition,  and  unwearied  solicitude  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  which  he  evinced  on  very 
many  occasions,  and  even  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  It  harmonizes  but  little,  surely, 
with  that  bitter  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  their 
continued  impenitence,  and  the  calamities,  in 
consequence,  impending  over  them,  which 
drew  from  him  such  lamentations  as  he  ut- 
tered over  their  city  doomed  to  destruction ; 
still  less  with  the  prayer  which  broke  from  him 
on  their  behalf,  at  the  period  when  their  malice 
against  him  had  reached  its  height,  and  they 
were  '^  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniqui- 
ties ;" — but  how  should  we  reconcile  such  a 
conclusion  with  his  conduct  towards  them  after 
his  resurrection  —  with  his  command  to  his 
disciples  **  that  repentance  and  remission  of 

salvation."  . . .  *'  Parables  are  a  kind  of  pictures  of  spiritual 
things,  which  we  are  slow  to  understand^  under  the  simili- 
tude of  external  objects  with  which  we  are  more  fuUy 
acquainted,^*  These  observationsi  surely*  include  the  se- 
veral and  most  opposite  opinions  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  9*"* 

In  applying  this  subject  to  our  own  im- 
provement in  the  preceding  discourse^  we 
regarded  the  language  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
text  as  admonishing  us  to  watch  against  the 
power  of  uncontrolled  appetites  and  passions 
to  impress  an  increasing  bias  on  the  judgment 
in  dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  received  as  a  divine  revelation ;  as  well  as 
to  guard  against  the  tendency  of  any  fevourite 
preconception^  or  heretofore  cherished  incli- 
pation,  to  influence  our  apprehension  of  its 
doctrines.  The  effect  of  early  education, 
however,  and  the  diffusion  of  religious  know-f 
ledge,  may  secure  even  the  indolent  and 
careless  Christian  from  a  disbelief  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  a  misconception  of  their  essential 
import;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  stand 
more  in  need  of  the  reflection,  that  by  neg^ 
lecting  the  cultivation  of  religious  principles, 
or  by  devoting  our  thoughts  and  affections  to 
the  objects  of  this  world,  to  the  exclusion  of 
divine  commandments  and  the  issues  of  fu* 
turity,  we  disqualify  ourselves  for  exemplifying 
the  practical  efficacy  of  the  Gospel — for  feeling 
our  own  most  essential  interest  in  the  scheme 

*  Liik«  xxiv.  47. 
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of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  which  it  has  un^ 
folded  to  us — for  valuing  and  securing,  as  our 
own  property,  that  better  and  enduring  sub- 
stance which  it  holds  out  to  us  as  our  pre- 
destined inheritance,  and  the  main  object  of 
our  hopes  and  exertions.     And  be  it  observed, 
that  this  is  what  is  commonly  signified  in  the 
Scriptures  by  ''understanding"  and  ^'believing*' 
the  Gospel.    The  sacred  writers,  except  when 
they  aim  at  a  special  and  exact  discrimination, 
do  not  dignify  with  the  titles  of  "  knowledge,* 
"understanding,"  and  "  belief,'*  that  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  terminates  in 
the  intellect,  or  that  acquaintance  with  its  doc- 
trines which  enables  a  person  to  express  them 
in  propositions,  or  to  convey  them  in  words ;  but 
that  which  enlists  the  affections  in  the  belief 
of  them,  and  decides  the  tenor  of  our  conduct. 
''  He  that  doeth  not  his  commandments,''  writes 
St.  John,  *'  knoweth  not  God  ;*'  the  "  forget- 
ful hearer"  is  described  by  our  Saviour,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  as 
''without  understanding;"  and,  in  numerous 
passages  of  Scripture,  a  defect  of  holiness,  or 
pf  practical  religion,  is  identified  with  a  want 
of  "  fioith."     The  phraseology  is  amply  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  use  and  end,  the 
proper  and  only  value,  of  Christian  knowledge 
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consists  in  its  efficacy  on  the  dispositions  and 
conduct.  We  are  ourselves  accustomed  to 
use  the  same  language  with  regard  to  persons 
who  are  not  properly  affected  by  the  circura* 
stances  in  which  they  know  themselves  to 
be  placed,  or  whose  feelings  and  conduct  are 
inconsistent  with  their  condition.  If  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile  from  his  country, 
were  notwithstanding  devoid  of  shame — ^re- 
taining the  firm  step  and  bold  front  of  innocence 
jitself — ^we  should  hardly  say  of  such  a  person 
that  he  understood  his  condition  ;  and  yet  we 
should  not  violate  probability,  or  admit  an  in- 
congruous supposition,  in  presuming  him  to  be 
abundantly  competent  to  describe  his  own  guilt 
and  degradation,  as  a  flagitious  offender  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  kind,  an  excrescence  separated  from 
the  social  body — we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
all  the  apprehension  of  his  worthlessness,  and 
the  punishment  awarded  him,  required  to  set 
them  forth  and  do  them  justice  in  words.  Ne^ 
vertheless,  we  should  say  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand his  condition,  because  his  apprehension 
of  it  was  ineffectual  to  awaken  the  feelings 
appropriate  to  his  situation*  For  the  same 
reason,  and  surely  with  equal  propriety,  the 
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Scripture  pronounces  of  that  individual^  who, 
though  not  actually  condemned  before  the 
tribunal  of  Eternal  Justice,  nor  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
God,  is  yet  heedlessly  exposing  himself  to  so 
awful  a  destiny — a  destiny  compared  with 
which  a  banishment  from  his  country,  from 
human  society,  or  any  other,  the  worst  ca- 
lamity that  could  betide  him,  were  but  as  a 
partial  and  temporary  eclipse  of  the  orb  of 
day,  to  the  impression  of  a  total  and  eternal 
darkness ; — the  word  of  truth,  we  say,  pro- 
nounces of  such  an  individual,  that  he  is 
^'  without  understanding ;"  that  he  does  not 
"  know  "  or  "  believe "  his  situation  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures. 

That  obtuseness  of  the  mind — that  insus- 
ceptibility of  the  practical  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  we  may  bring  upon  ourselves,  and 
continually  increase,  as  certainly  as  the  Jews 
had  disqualified  themselves  for  the  actual 
be^ef,  or  even  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  Christian  doctrines.  Indeed  it  behoves  ua 
to  regard  the  admonition  which  our  Saviour 
delivered  to  that  people,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  speaking  to  them  in  parables^  as  univer- 
sally applicable  to  the  heaxers  of  the  Gospel :— ^ 
'%Take  beed>  therefore,  how  ye  hear:  fop 
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whosoever  hath,  to  hhn  shall  be  given;  and 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.'*  These 
words  must  sorely  admonish  us  of  a  very  nn* 
portant  analogy  existing  between  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  the  religious  principles  — 
those  principles  which  fit  us  for  the  s^vice  of 
6od|  and  the  happiness  which  flows  from  it — 
and  they  forbid  the  supposition  that  that 
analogy  is  superseded  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  clearly  and  repeatedly  promised  in 
the  Scriptures  to  the  earnest  suppliant,  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God, 
and  secure  his  salvation.  The  words  of  our 
Saviour  instruct  us,  that,  as  a  man  suffers  in 
the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  judgment, 
or  any  one  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  by 
neglecting  to  use  and  exert  it ;  so  he  degene* 
rates  in  the  energy  of  his  religious  principles, 
by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  dormancy  or 
inaction.  To  speak  more  precisely,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  man  resists  and  disobeys  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  as  it  takes  cogni* 
zance  of  his  duty  towards  God  as  well  as 
towards  man,  he  not  only  fails  of  fulfilling  that 
first  and  greatest  obligation  at  the  present 
time,  but  he  incapacitates  himself  for  discharge 
ing  it  at  a  future  period.      It  is  an  awfiil  con* 
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sideration^  that  he  aggravates  the  imputation 
of  guilt  which  lies  upon  him^  and  collects  the 
reasons  of  a  more  bitter  repentance ;  but  the 
height  of  his  folly,  and  his  worst  punishment, 
is,  that  he  enfeebles  the  mind  for  the  work  of 
repentance  itself.  He  hardens  his  conscience 
to  the  sense  of  demerit  before  God,  and  con- 
tracts a  grofirihg  indifference  to  the  overtures 
of  divine  mercy  in  the  Gospel— ^ven  the  offer 
of  a  fuU  absolution  through  an  all-sufficient 
Mediator. 

It  is  the  grossest  of  mistakes  to  imagine 
that  we  can  merely  postpone  the  practice  of 
religion — that  we  can  answer  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel,  and  fulfil  our  Christian  vows  and  pro- 
fession, at  a  future  period  as  readily  as  at  the 
present  moment.  The  truth  is,  that  we  be- 
come less  and  less  sensible  of  the  nature  of 
our  spiritual  condition,  as  well  as  increasingly 
averse  to  the  duties  of  reli^on ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  most  important  sense,  disabled 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  eternal  wel&re.  We 
degenerate  in  the  feeling,  the  realization  of 
our  wants,  our  danger,  and  our  capacities  as 
responsible  and  immortal  beings :  till  at  length 
we  discern  nothing  in  the  Gospel,  in  the 
representations  which  it  has  given  us  of  human 
nature,  and  the  appeals  whic^  it  makes  to  our 
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affections  —  nothing  personally  applicable, 
nothing  profoundly  interesting,  nothing  of 
unspeakable  concernment — ''  We  have  eyes, 
but  we  see  not ;  we  have  ears,  but  we  hear 
not  f '  or,  though  we  *'  hear,**  we  do  not 
understand  ;*'  though  we  *'  see,"  we  do  not 
perceive/'  Meanwhile,  that  condition  to 
which  we  are  thus  becoming  daily  more  in- 
different, is  continually  assuming  a  more  de- 
cisive and  urgent  character. — Truly,  there  is 
infinite  weight  in  the  admonition  of  our  Sa- 
viour— "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear/'* 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  His  lan- 
guage, so  pregnant  with  warning  to  all  who  are 
procrastinating  and  loitering  in  their  Christian 
vocation,  is .  no  less  fraught  with  encourage- 
ment to  those  amongst  us  who  have  heard 
the  word  of  God  in  thankfulness,  and  are 
striving  in  sincerity  to  "  keep**  it ;  but  lament- 
ing the ''  weakness  of  the  flesh "  which  retards 
and  troubles  our  "  willing  spirit."  *'  For  who- 
soever hath'* — whosoever  valueth  as  his  own, 
or  useth  to  his  profit,  the  aids  already  tendered 
him  from  Heaven — "to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance/'f  In  the 
habitual  exercise  of  our  conscience  towards 

*  Matt  xi.  15.  f  Matt.  xiii.  12. 
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God,  in  the  faithful  application  of  his  word 
as  the  test  of  our  character,  and  the  rule  of 
our  conduct,  we  need  not  doubt  that  we  shall 
attain  a  more  instant  and  prevailing  impres- 
sion of  our  spiritual  state  and  destination — 
that  we  shall  better  "understand**  and  "be- 
lieve** the  Gospel — that  we  shall  feel  and  act 
more  consistently  with  the  conviction  of  its 
truth  and  authority.  We  shall  attain  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  inestimable  privileges  to 
which  it  has  called  us ;  and,  influenced  more 
powerfully  by  the  motives  of  our  religion,  we 
shall  acquire  an  increasing  promptitude  and 
facility  in  the  contemplation  of  its  objects,  and 
the  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and  experience  in 
them  a  higher  relish,  and  a  growing  satisfac- 
tion. We  shall  withdraw  the  mind  farther 
from  the  engrossment  of  present  objects,  and 
subject  it  to  "the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.'*  We  shall  be  more  and  more  strength- 
ened by  our  faith  against  th^  temptations  of 
the  world  as  well  as  its  afflictions ;  "  enduring*' 
both,  as  "  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."* 

•  Heb.  ix.  27. 
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SERMON    XVI. 


2  COR.  V.  17. 


Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  ii  a  new  ereo' 
ture:  old  things  are  parsed  away;  behold^  all 
things  are  become  new. 

In  discoursing  on  this  passage,  we  purpose  to 
inquire  into  the  import  and  propriety  of  the 
epithet  new,  in  its  application  to  the  Christian 
character  as  it  appeared  in  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries ;  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  sense  in  which  we  ourselves  should  under- 
stand it,  when  we  describe  the  true  disciple, 
the  humble  imitator  of  our  Saviour,  **  the  man 
in  Christ,"  to  be  ''a  new  creature."  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  character,  or  the  transition  from 
our  state  of  natural  depravity  to  a  spirit  of 
obedience  towards  God,  through  our  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  generally — we 
might  almost  say  universally — attended  by  a 
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change  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  mind — a 
revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  so 
complete  and  evident  to  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  undergo  it,  as  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Heathens 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel — that, 
in  a  word,  every  one  who  is  '^  in  Christ"  reads 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  his  own  expe- 
rience:— "Old  things  are  passed  away;  be- 
hold,  all  things  are  become  new."  Now,  we 
do  not  dispute  the  reality  of  such  changes — 
on  their  supposed  frequency  we  shall  offer  an 
observation  in  the  sequel — we  do  not,  how- 
ever, dispute  the  reality  of  such  changes — we 
do  not  denv  that  individuals  are  sometimes 
brought  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to  apply 
themselves  in  earliest  to  the  work  of  their 
salvation  on  a  sudden :  in  such  a  manner,  we 
mean,  as  that  they  can  recall  the  particular 
occasion,  when  the  Gospel,  for  the  first  time, 
produced  an  effectual  impression  on  their 
minds,  turned  the  current  of  their  thoughts, 
and  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  their 
lives.  We  do  not  question  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  recollect  the  period  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  their  passions, 
or  the  power  of  evil,  a$  distinctly  as  persons 
are  wont  to  remember  an  escape  from  fire  or 
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drowning,  or  a  rapid,  unhoped-for  cure  of  a 
dangerous  malady. 

But  if  we  consider  the  sense  in  which  the 
first  Christians  were  called  *'  new  creatures,* 
or  the  reason  for  which  that  title  was  applied 
to  them,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  entirely  repug- 
nant to  the  original  design  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  Christian  economy,  that  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  such  a  change  in 
our  own  habits  and  practices  as  took  place  in 
the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity — for  such  a 
change  as  is  laid  down  by  many  as  an  evidence 
of  real  piety,  or  a  saving  faith  in  the  Gospel, 
and  demanded  as  a  proof  of  our  being  '^  in 
Christ."  We  shall  find  that,  inasmuch  as 
any  of  us  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  or  entire 
change  of  heart  and  character,  we  have  espe- 
cial ground  for  humiliation  and  concern — a 
reason  for  self-reproach  and  dread  of  the 
divine  displeasure,  which  had  no  existence 
previous  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  This, 
we  feel  assured,  can  be  readily  made  evident ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot  but 
demand  especial  enforcement,  and  a  far  larger 
share  of  consideration  than,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  appears  to  have  obtained. 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Aposttes  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  mind,  the  signification. 
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as  is  well  known,  of  the  word  rendered  re- 
pentance.* That  change  is  so  often  treated 
of  or  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
Its  nature.  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  for 
example,  we  find  the  following  account  of  a 
most  important  conversation  which  took  place 
between  Christ  and  his  disciples,  in  which  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  if  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  spoken, 
are  sufiicient  to  determine  in  what  that  change 
mainly  or  substantially  consists: — ''At  the 
^ame  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 
spying.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
])eaven  ?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto 
him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as 
thm  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'' f  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  conceive,  that  the  conversion  which 
our  Lord  described  as  becoming  like  little 
children  is  equivalent  to  that  second  births 
the  necessity  of  which  he  so  impressively  de- 
clared to  Nicodemus: — ''Except  a  man  be 

•  Mtrdvma.  f  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 5. 
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born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  *  Our  Lord, 
we  say^  must  have  referred^  on  both  these 
occasions,  to  one  and  the  same  change  of 
heart.  The  difference  was,  that,  in  his  laa-^ 
guage  to  the  disciples,  he  called  their  attention 
to  the  dispositions  in  which  their  actual  con- 
version would  be  made  manifest  to  themselves 
and  others — namely,  the  dispositions  of  little 
children;  whereas,  in  his  language  to  Nico- 
demus,  he  made  known  the  Divine  Agent  of 
that  conversion,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  purify- 
ing influence  on  the  soul  was  symbolized  by  the 
affusion  of  water  in  baptism,  and  conditionally 
pledged  to  the  subjects  of  that  ordinance* 
But  we  have  proposed  to  consider  the  ^*  new 
creation  **  of  the  mind  inasmuch  as  its  effects 
are  matter  of  human  experience,  or  evident  to 
our  own  consciousness.  It  will  be  perceived, 
therefore,  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  external  ordinances 
of  divine  appointment  in  effectuating  the  re- 
newal of  our  nature,  are  properly  distinct 
from,  however  importantly  related  to,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discourse. 

To  proceed  then — if,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  we  refer  to"  the  occasion  on  which  our 

*  John  iii.  5. 
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Saviour  made  the  declaration  to  his  disciples 
which  we  have  juist  cited,  we  shall  imme- 
diately perceive  what  that  conversion  was, 
which  he  demanded  from  his  followers  as  a 
qualification  for  the  privileges  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  which  he  described  as  becoming 
like  little  children.  Our  Lord  made  that 
declaration  to  his  disciples  in  reply  to  the 
following  question  : — "  Who  is  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  They  had  evi* 
dently  given  utterance  to  that  illusive  expec- 
tation which  had  possessed  to  infatuation  the 
Jewish  nation — ^namely,  that  the  redemption 
which  the  Messiah  was  about  to  accomplish 
for  his  people  was  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
that  the  kingdom,  which  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  establishing,  was  of  this  world.  They  were, 
obviously,  coveting  offices  and  distinction  in 
such  a  kingdom:  hence  they  had  disputed 
who  was  the  greatest  among  them.  It  was 
this  low  and  contracted  view  of  their  reason- 
able and  immortal  nature,  and  the  design  of 
his  own  embassy  to  our  world,  which  our  Lord 
rebuked  and  aimed  to  correct  in  the  language 
which  has  just  been  cited.  Clearly,  then^ 
the  conversion  which  our  Lord  inculcated  on 
his  disciples,  and  which  he  described  as  be- 
coming like  little  children,  consisted  in  being 
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no  longer  actuated  by  a  predominating  desire 
of  the  wealth,  or  the  honours,  or  the  pleasures 
of  this  world ;  but  by  a  predominating  desire 
of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  good  made  known 
to  them  in  the  Gospel  —  of  that  happiness 
which  especially  concerns  the  soul,  in  its 
capacity  of  serving  God  here,  and '  enjoying 
his  presence  and  favour  hereafter.  We  contrast 
these  desires  as  they  predominate  in  the  mind, 
because,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
our  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Christ  can-- 
not  involve  the  extinction  or  suppression  of 
those  desires  which  take  their  impulse,  and 
seek  their  gratification,  from  this  world ;  but 
their  subordination  to  such  precepts  and  in- 
stitutions as  contemplate  the  renewal  of  our 
nature  after  the  divine  likeness,  and  our  fit^ 
ness  for  the  heavenly  state. 

It  was  a  vacancy  of  selfish  and  inordinate 
desires  with  regard  to  this  world,  and  a  readi- 
ness,  in  consequence,  to  receive  his  own  in*- 
structions  relative  to  an  unseen  and  future 
state,  and  thus  to  begin  their  life  anew,  so  to 
speak,  which  our  Saviour  signified  by  the  in* 
nocence  and  docility  of  little  children — an 
explanation  which  remarkably  accords  with 
his  repeated  injunction  to  his  hearers,  to 
^*  labour,  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but 
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for  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life :" 
"  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  rust  nor  moth  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal."  ^  Such  admonitions  of  our  Lord  took 
for  granted,  and  might  suggest  to  our  reflec- 
tions, that  depravation  of  religious  and  moral 
principles  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  prevailing  attachment  to  the  interests  and 
pleasures  of  the  present  life ;  and  the  close 
<:onnexion  subsisting  between  the  rectitude 
of  human  beings,  and  their  pursuit  of  happi- 
t>e6S  in  a  future  state.  What,  indeed,  is  it 
but  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  present, 
that  constitutes  the  power  of  temptation  ?  and 
what  is  so  eflectual  to  obstruct  the  perception 
of  moral  distinctions  ?  It  must  suffice,  how- 
ever, on  this  topic,  to  observe  that  a  covetous- 
ness  and  idolatry  of  earthly  good  had  darkened 
the  understanding  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
import  and  design  of  their  religious  institu- 
tions, and  the  true  intent  of  the  "  word  of 
prophecy"  which  was  read  amongst  them; 
and  had  caused  them  to  substitute  a  precise 
observance  of  the  external  rites  of  religion,  for 
a  mental  devotion  towards  God,  and  a  faith*- 
ful  discharge  of  moral  duties.     The  Heathen, 

*  Matt.  vi.  20. 
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moreover,  as  we  well  know,  had  proceeded 
to  the  most  vicious  excesses  of  the  passions ; 
had  brought  to  maturity  the  corruption  of 
human  nature ;  and  were  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  moral  degradation. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  connexion  in  which 
the  text  stands,  we  shall  find  this  engrossment 
of  the  mind  by  the  objects  of  the  present  li£e 
directly  and  powerfully  contrasted  by  the  go- 
verning principle  of  conduct  which  distin- 
guishes the  man  who  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
become  a  new  creature.  Having  asserted  and 
vindicated  his  claims  to  be  received  as  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul  expresses 
the  earnest  desire,  entertained  by  himself  and 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
ofthat'Mife  and  immortality"  which  the  Sa- 
viour had  '^  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel." 
The  whole  strain  of  the  chapter  from  which 
the  text  is  taken  bespeaks  a  prevailing  solici- 
tude with  regard  to  the  invisible  and  eternal 
world,  and  a  comparative  indi£Eerence  to  the 
interests  of  the  present  state.  ''  We  walk  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."  ''  We  are  confident, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore 
we  labour,  that,  whether  present  or  absent, 
we  may  be  accepted  of  him.     For  we  must  all 
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appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ" 
He  instracts  us,  moTeover  and  especially,  that 
a  man  who  is  "  in  Christ,"  the  "  new  crea- 
ture/' is  actuated  to  the  restraint  of  his  de- 
praved propensities  by  a  constraining  principle 
of  gratitude  to  Christ — ^by  the  reflection  that 
the  immortality  which  awaits  him  is  not  only 
a  condition  of  existence  above  all  human  wor- 
thiness to  claim,  not  only  a  pure  donation  of 
the  Deity,  but  the  resuh  and  purchase  of  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God : 
— "For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us; 
because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead  :  and  that  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died 
for  them,  and  rose  again."  .  .  .  **  Therefore," 
he  almost  immediately  adds,  ^^  if  any  man  be 
in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new,"  Of  what  nature  those  old  things  were 
which  had  passed  away,  we  are  informed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  elsewhere : 
-— "  But  now,  ye  also  put  off  all  the^e ;  anger, 
wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communi- 
cation out  of  your  mouth.  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds;   and  have  put  on  the 
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new  maD>  which  is  renewed  in  knowk^ge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  ^ 
.  We  •  have  seen^  then«  that  the  first  convarta 
to  Christianity^  by  the  powerful  socoour  whiok 
it  brought  them,  surmounted  the  inordinate^, 
corrupt  propensities  of. human  nature,  and 
escaped  from  the  bondage. of  the. passions  by* 
which,  in  common  with  their  feUow-creaturesi^ 
they  had  been  enslaTed  and  degraded.     Theio 
previous   unacquaintanee    with   the  .Gospel^ 
indeed,  was  no  ground  of  acquittal  or  justifi^ 
cation  before  God:  but  it  was  hia  merctful 
puipoae  to  apply  an  effectual  corrective  to 
the  depravity  of  our  nature — to  eaUiblish  4^ 
most  gracious  constitution,  which,  inoluding 
large  communications  of.  knowledge,  the  a{K 
plication  of  extraordinary  motives,  and  ib» 
{M'esence  of   a  supernatural  aid,  should  be- 
abundantly  adequate — (always  asBuming  mall 
to  be  a  responsible  agent,  and  his  state  pnr^ 
hationary) — abundantly  adequate  to.  change' 
the  governing   principles    of  mankind,  and 
transform  the  aspect  of  the  moral  world.  We 
do  bat  paraphrase  the  following  language  of 
Holy  Writ: — ''The  times  of  this  ignorance 
God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  meft 
everywhere  to  repenff 

*  Col.  iii.  S.  f  Acts  xvii.  80. 
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But  the  light  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  were 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
driginally  promulgated  —  were  not  to  illumine 
Ifce  path  of  the  Apostles  and  their  cohtempo- 
raries  only,  and  to  disappear  with  the  splen- 
dour of  their  virtues :  on  the  contrary,  as 
their  Master  had  been  an  example  of  a  resur<- 
rection  of  the  human  body  from  the  grave, 
thejr  were  themselves  to  be  the  first-fruits  of 
a- resurrection  which  was  to  pass  upon  the 
humatl  spirit^  from  a  '^  death  of  trespasses  and 
sins"  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  peace.  They 
were  the  earnest  only  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  *'  Sun  of  righteousness/'  which  at  length 
lutd  risen  *'  with  healing  in  his  wings/'* 
wu  not  again  to  withdraw  his  beams;  but 
was  set  in  the  moral  firmament,  to  give  light 
t0  all  succeeding  generations ;  and  is  still 
shining  in  meridian  strength  to  inspire  and 
sustain  the  regenerated  life  of  man.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  lot  of  other  ages  arid 
nations/  no  fatal  catastrophe  has  happened  to 
itttercept  his  rays  to  this  people— to  replunge 
Us  into  the  gloom  of  Jewish  prejudice,  or  P^an 
mjl^rstition — to  renew  the  vices  of  an  im- 
^rilstian  state — to  resuscitate  '*  the  old  man." 
The  instruments  of  sanctification  have  de- 

*  Mai.  iv.  2. 
£  £ 
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scended  to  us  from  their  first  possessors ;  and^ 
we  enjoy,  as  our  heritage,  ''all  things  that 
pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to 
glory  and  virtue."* 

The  change  wrought  in  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  would  instruct  us,  we  appre- 
hend, to  account ''  the  man  in  Christ  Jesus " 
to  be  a  '^  new  creature,"  with  relation  to  the 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  mankind  when 
unenlightened  by  the  Gospel,  and  unaided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  would  not  incUne  us  to 
expect,  far  less  to  desire,  that  individuals  who, 
at  no  former  period  of  their  lives,  bad  been 
ignorant  of  Christianity,  should  experience 
and  manifest  a  change  in  their  principles  and 
conduct ;  should  become  experimentally  new 
creatures,  different  from  themselves  at  a  for- 
mer period.  It  would  rather  incline  us  to 
infer  that  an  early  initiation  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
such  a  change;  would  anticipate  and  suppress 
the  inordinate  force  of  the  passions ;  and  im-* 
part  a  right  direction  to  our  earliest  thoughts, 
and  springing  affections — ^thus  overruling  the 
original  bent  of  our  nature,  constituting  us 
new  creatures  from  the  birth  of  our  teascm, 

♦  2  Pet.  i.  3. 
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and  supporting  and  promoting  the  principles 
which  it  implanted  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  lives. 

For,  be  it  observed,  if  the  faith  which  we 
profess  was  so  efficacious  as  to  control  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  mind,  when 
it  had  been  matured  and  become  inveterate 
by  habit,  it  cannot  be  unequal  to  restrain  it 
in  its  earliest  movements,  its  feeblest  opera- 
tions. That  power  which  overcame  the  evil 
nature  when  it  was  ^'a  strong  man  armed, 
and  keeping  his  palace, **  which  "  took  from, 
him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and 
divided  his  spoils/'  can,  assuredly,  take  captive 
that  nature  in  its  infant  weakness  and  defence- 
lessness.  Those  "  weapons  of  warfare"  which 
were  ^*  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds; 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalted  itself  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ'^* — 
those  weapons  are  surely  available  to  retain 
possession  of  the  territory  which  they  were 
employed  to  invade,  and  served  to  conquer — to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  of  those  '*  strong  holds" 
which  they  were  ''mighty  to  puU  down"-— ^ 

*  2  Cor.  X.  4. 
E  E  2 
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the  reappearance  of  those  towering  imagina--' 
tions  against  the  rule  and  authority  of  God» 
which  they  overthrew  from  their  loftiest  and 
firmest  elevations.  The  religion  which  so 
prevailed  as  to  bring  *'  every  thought**  of  a 
stubborn  manhood,  and  yet  more  stubborn 
age,  "  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,'*  can  doubtless  form  our  childhood 
and  discipline  our  youth  to  the  service  of  the 
Redeemer.  At  least>  it  was  predicted  that 
the  Messiah  should  thus  secure  his  conquests 
over  Satan,  and  erect  a  kingdom  on  the  ruins 
of  the  usurper^s  empire.  It  was^  foreshown  by 
the  Prophet,  that  the  Almighty  would  estar- 
blish  and  perpetuate  his  dominion  in  the 
conscience: — '^ After  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts; 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.**  ♦ 

In  urging  this  presumption  of  the  ^ect  of 
Christianity  on  the  youthful  mind,  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  truths  which  it  discloses  are 
more  clearly  understood,  more  powerfully 
grasped,  in  the  full  vigour  of  the  Unities ; 
and  that  so  far  the  Gospel  may  appear  to  have 
naturally  exhibited  a  superior  efficacy  in  tlie 
reformation  of  the  first  Christians,  to  that  which 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  S8. 
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can  be  expected  to  attend  it  in  the  guidance 
and  control  of  youth«  But  we  need  not  stop 
to  argue  that  men  are,  at  all  times,  greatly 
more  impeded,  in  their  practical  obedience 
of  Christianity,  by  the  power  of  immoral 
liabits,  than  aided  by  the  assent  of  a  fully 
Tnatured  understanding  to  its  reasonableness 
and  Talue.  Moreover,  the  opinions  adopted 
in  our  advancing  years,  as  well  as  the  habitual 
cast  of  our  reflections,  are  materially  depen- 
dent on  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  the 
sentiments  formed  in  earlier  life ;  and  even 
the  lessons  of  experience  are  read  by  the 
light  of  received  conclusions.  In  truth,  the  fact 
that  the  Gospel  opposed  itself  to  prevailing 
practices  and  established  opinions,  is  justly 
held  to  account  for  its  rejection  by  many  who 
lived  at  the  period  of  its  first  promulgation ; 
while,  for  the  same  reason,  its  reception  by 
multitudes  is,  with  equal  justice,  regarded  as  a 
jsignal  testimony  to  the  force  of  that  evidence 
on  which  it  was  grounded. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  comports  with  the 
design  of  Christianity,  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
mature  of  things,  to  regard  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian, "  the  man  in  Christ,"  to  be  a  *'  new 
creature,"  in  relation  to  that  type  of  the  hu* 
man  character  which  preceded  the  introduction 
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of  the  Gospel,  and  pertains  to  our  nature  iA 
its  ignorance  of  true  religion ;  and  not  m  re- 
lation to  his  personal  experience  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life.  Accordingly,  we  conclude 
that  those  err  widely  from  the  scope  of  the 
Gospel,  who  infer  and  enforce  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
every  individual  as  to  constrain  or  allow  him 
to  say,  in  reference  to  his  feeHngs  and  doings 
in  past  time : — ^'  Old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new/^ 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  none— -alas ! 
we  must  admit  and  deplore  that  there  are 
many — who  stand  in  need  of  a  change  as 
great,  it  may  be,  virtually  or  substantially,  as 
that  which  passed  upon  the  first  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ — many  who,  with  the  *'  form  of 
godliness,"  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  are  wilfully  strangers  to  its  power 
in  supplanting  the  love  of  this  world  by  a 
desire  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  good.  But  if 
a  far  larger  portion  of  nominal  Christians 
were  of  this  description,  so  awful  and  melan- 
choly a  fact  could  furnish  no  reason  or  apo- 
logy for  asserting  and  preaching  the  necessity 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  human  mind,  as  it 
grows  and  develops  itself  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.     For  this  is  tantamount  to 
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afBrraing  that  God  has  not  afforded  us  the 
means  of  becoming  holy  in  our  early  years ; 
and,  so  far  from  exalting  Christianity  in  our 
esteem  as  a  school  of  religious  and  moral 
discipline,  is  most  unjustly  to  disparage  it  in 
coonparison  with  the  tutelage  of  the  Mosaic 
:  institution.  The  subjects  of  that  economy 
were  commanded  and  encouraged  to  inform 
the  mind  in  youth  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  his  commandments,  on  the  very 
reasonable  presumption  that  it  was  greatly 
less  di£Bicult  to  mould  the  character  to  reli- 
^on  at  that  season  than  in  mature  age : — 
^'And  thou  shalt  teach  them"  (the  divine 
statutes)  ''diligently  to  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up,"* — ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."t — The  disciples  of  that  com- 
paratively rude  and  merely  preparatory  sys- 
tem of  divine  instruction,  were  not  left  or 
allowed  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  youth 
in  religion  would  of  necessity  prove  useless ; 
or  that  the  earlier  portion  of  a  man's  life,  if 
it  should  result  in  any  advantage  of  a  religious 

*  Deut  vi.'  7.  f  Prov,  xxii.  6. 
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O^ur^,  would  be  found  to  be  valuable  ^^m^ 
p^Uy  as  its  carelessness  or  profligacy  might; 
present  a  contrast  with  the  earnest  piety>  of 
his  later .  y ears^  and  thereby  supply  him  witti 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  repentance  ;  of  Ifae 
renewal  of  his  nature,  and  conversion  t^ 
the  ways  of  righteousness.  And,  surely,  th^ 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot,  with  any 
reason,  be  assumed  to  have  lent  their  sanction 
to  so  eccentric  a  presumption.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, a  necessary  result  of  their  circumstances, 
or  their  peculiar  position  as  teachers  of  th$ 
Cospeli  to  be  conversant  with  sudden  and 
conspicuous  changes  of  character  as  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  in  that  of&ce ;  but  they  wer§ 
far  from  concluding  that  such  changes  would 
necessarily,  or  properly,  attend  the  p^ogi;es$ 
of  religion,  and  signalize  the  success  of  th^ 
Gospel,  in  a  professedly  Christian,  society  j 
among  persons  initiated  into  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  early  life,  and  trained  to 
the  observance  of  its  sacred  institutions.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  cite  their  authority  in 
confirmation  of  the  presumption  for  which  we 
are  contending — namely,  that  such  persons 
might,  by  a  timely  and  proper  use  of  Christian 
instruction  and  ordinances,  be  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  an  actual  cha^nge  in  their  own 
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dh&tHttet,  howerer  nluch  it  woiiM  behove 
them  to  expect  temptations ;  to  watch  th^ 
moT^ments  of  their  own  minds;  and  to  seek 
Itie  continual  improvement  of  their  princ^les, 
aspiring  even  to  perfection.  The  injunction 
of  St.  Paul  to  Christian  parents,  ^  to  bring 
their  children  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
titlonition  of  the  Lord/'*  obviously  implies 
*hat  the  purification  of  the  corrupt  elementi^ 
of  our  nature  should  commence  from  the 
earliest  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and 
that  the  religious  course  of  the  Christianly 
educated  should  be  —  as  we  find  ^'  the  path 
of  the  just,**  under  an  established  system  of 
divine  instruction,  illustrated  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures — *'as  the  shining  light,  that  shih- 
eth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day/'f 
it  was  judged  a  fair  presumption  by  St  Paul, 
that"  if  children  wet'e  nurtured  in  Christian 
doctrines  and  ordinances,  the  principles  of 
holiness  would  x>perate  and  develop  them- 
selves with  the  powers  of  reason;  growing 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
their  straigth ;  until  they  reached  the  stature, 
and  showed  the  lineaments  of  a  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus :  thus  rendering  the  whole  life, 
in  itg  successive  stages,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 

t 
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duties  appropriate  to  each  of  ifas  seasons^  an 
acceptable  service  to  Almighty  God,  a  tribute 
to  his  praise  and  glory. 

We  must  add,  especially,  that  the  opinion 
which  we  combat  is^  with  no  propriety,  infer- 
rible from  the  agency  of  the  Diviiie  Spirit  in 
effecting  the  renovation  of  our  nature ;  for  the 
Scriptures,  which  assert  that  agency,  insist, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  advantages  of  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  unlblded 
in  them.  Indeed,  it  merits  our  especial  ob- 
servation that  the  word  of  God,  while  it  asserts 
the  need  and  efficacy  of  a  divine  influenee  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  religious  duties,  assumes 
and  presses  on  our  attention,  together  with 
the  influence  of  early  instruction,  the  power 
of  example  and  companionship,  the  force  of 
habit — in  a  word,  the  operation  of  all  those 
principles  which  are  observed  to  originate  so 
manifest  a  difference  in  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals :  to  determine  the  bent  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  motives  of  conduct — ^to  found  and 
build  up  the  human  character.  It  is  replete 
with  maxims  and  injunctions  which  entirely 
harmonize  with  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience  of  the  human 
mind;  and  prescribes  those  identical  rules 
for  the  improvement  of  our  religious  prin- 
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ciples^  which  our  reason  would  itself  have 
suggested,  if  the  divine  assistance  had  never 
been  revealed  and  proffered  : — carrying  us  to 
the  unavoidable  and  most  important  conclusion, 
that  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  exerted 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  our  mental 
constitution ;  as  far  as  these  are  subject  to  our 
examination,  or  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
philosophy ;  uniting  and  concurring  with  them 
in  a  manner  indiscernible  to  our  consciousness, 
aad  inexplicable  to  our  understanding. 

We  have  abundant  proof,  then,  that  to  lay 
down  the  universal  necessity  of  a  change  of 
mind  in  persons  who  were  never  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  Christian  improve- 
ment, is  to  disparage  the  sanctifying  power 
of  our  religion,  and  to  merge  a  most  essential 
distinction,  which,  however  many  of  us  may 
desire,  it  is  at  our  peril,  to  forget — a  distinc- 
tion between  that  necessity  of  conversion 
which  adhered  to  a  condition  of  heathenism, 
and  that  which  is  superinduced  and  wilfully 
incurred  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  to  disguise  that  aggravation  of  sinfulness 
and  folly  which  is  now  imputable  to  a  care- 
less and  unholy  life. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  with  whatever 
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reason  it  might  have  been  presumed  tlmt  an> 
early  acquaintance  with  the  Go^el  would 
anticipate  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  of 
mind  as  the  Pagans  and  many  of  the  Jews 
underwent^  in  becoming  Christians^  yet  tl^i^j 
in  reality 9  the  great  body  of  true  believers  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  experienced  such 
a  revolution  in  their  moral  nature^  as  to  war-* 
rant  them  in  appropriating  the  language  of 
the  text^  ''  Old  things  are  passed  away ;. 
behold,  all  things  have  become  new'' — th^it 
whereas,  before  that  period,  the  salvation 
ojSered  them  in  the  Scriptures  was  a.  ntfit|ter 
of  habitual  indifference,  it  is  now  the  supreme 
object  of  their  desires,  and  the  principal  aim 
of  their  lives«-*that  whereas,  before  ti^at  pis-*^ 
riod,  they  were  at  all  times  accessible  ta  ther 
seductions  of  forbidden  pleasure,  suid  an  easy 
prey  to  every  temptation,  they  now  ^'  stand 
in  awe''  of  the  word  of  God,  and  turn  with 
dread  and  loathing  from  the  way  of  the  tran$* 
gressor — that  whereas,  before  that  period,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  personage  of  no 
greater  interest  to  their  feelings  than  any  one 
of  the  numerous  individuals  who  have  figured 
on  the  world's  stage,  any  other  teadbier  of 
morality  or  leader  of  a  sect.  He  is  now  the 
minister  of  peace  to  their  conscience,  and  the 
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Founder  of  their  immortal  hopes — ^the  ado- 
rable Medium  of  access  and  reconciliation 
wfth  the  Divinity. 

Now  if  such  an  account  of  the  experience 
of  real  Christians  in  general  were  strictly  true 
--—that  is,  virtually  or  by  implication,  if  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  were 
wholly  useless,  as  a  season  of  preparation  for 
a  future  state,  and  entirely  lost  to  the  great 
pufrposes  of  their  ''high  calling   of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus*' — such  a  conclusion  would,'  in 
no  degree,  invalidate  the  inference  which  has 
just  been  drawn  from  the  actual  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  period  of  its  first  promulgation. 
It  would  properly  expose  an  absence  of  all 
coAgruity  in  the  experience  of  Christians  with 
the  present  circumstances,  with  their  spiritual 
privileges  and  capabilities.     We  should  have 
before  us  this  egregious  fact — that  a  religion 
which  once  wrought  a  rapid  and  a  thorough 
change  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  whose 
innate  corruption  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  power  of  habit,  and  a  concurrence  of  most 
demoralizing  influences,  commonly,  if  not  in- 
variably, finds   our  youth  untractable  to  its 
discipline — the  youth  of  those  who  are  even- 
tually brought  under  its  yoke,  and  become  the 
willing  captives  of  divine  grace,  the  glad  sub- 
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jects  of  the  Redeemer's  empire — seldom  or 
never^  at  that  season^  controlling  the  natural 
proneness  to  evil — the  egregious  fact  that  an 
apparatus  which,  in  numerous  instances,  cor- 
rected a  full-grown  deformity  of  moral  struc- 
ture, is  applied  in  vain  to  restrain  the  tendency 
to  such  a  deformity ;  to  prevent  that  distortion 
of  the  mind's  rectitude  which  it  even  availed  to 
cure ;  to  support  the  weakness  of  its  virtues,  and 
to  aid  its  growth  to  symmetry  and  its  full  pro- 
portions ; — ^that  it  is  applied  in  vain  at  a  period 
when  the  mental  frame — to  use  the  phraseo- 
logy which  was  applied  by  Burke  to  a  young 
and  thriving  people — *'  is  still  in  the  gristle,  and 
not  yet  hardened  to  the  bone  of  manhood/' 

But  that  account  of  the  general  experience 
of  Christians  which  involves  so  anomalous  a 
conclusion,  is,  we  appre&end^  as  little  sustained 
by  facts  as  it  is  agreeable  to  antecedent  pre-* 
sumption,  or  theoretical  probability.  There 
are  many  who,  as  far  as  they  know  the  history 
of  their  own  minds,  have  never  undergone 
the  change  in  question ;  who,  however,  appear 
to  want  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
^'  new  creature,"  unless  that  circumstance 
itself  be  an  evidence  of  their  natural,  unre- 
newed state.  There  are  many  who  have  no 
reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  their  lives  when 
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they  were  wholly  devoted  to  self-indulgence^ 
and  entirely  strangers  to  a  reverential  love  of 
God;  when  religious  principles  had  no  ex- 
istence in  their  minds^  or  lay  in  dormancy  and 
torpor.  And  the  number  is  still  greater,  who 
cannot  recall  and  specify  a  particular  period 
when  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  tendency 
of  their  minds — an  occasion  when  they  not 
only  felt  more  powerfully  than  at  any  former 
period  the  excellence,  the  authority,  and  the 
value  of  the  Gospel — not  only  received  a  more 
eflfective  stimulus  to  activity  in  their  Christian 
calling,  but  when  they  could  with  propriety  be 
said  to  have  realized,  for  the  first  time,  a  sense 
of  religion  at  all — an  occasion  which  separated 
their  history  into  two  parts,  as  distinct  and  op- 
posite as  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death. 

It  is  true,  there  are  numbers,  on  the  other 
band,  who  affirm  and  sincerely  believe  their 
conversion  to  have  been  as  sudden,  and  evi- 
dent to  the  consciousness,  as  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal converts  to  Christianity ;  who,  on  hearing 
the  Gospel  preached,  were  immediately  con- 
scious of  an  influx  of  ideas  of  God,  of  their 
own  nature,  and  of  their  future  destiny,  which 
were  wholly  new  and  unprecedented ;  and  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  to  dispute  the  acr 
count  which    persons  deliver  of   their  own 
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experience.  But,  in  truth,  we  often  deal  witti 
the  facts  of  our  own  experience,  or  the  pro* 
cesses  of  our  own  minds,  as  we  deal  with  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature — that  is,  we 
unconsciously  search  out  and  dwell  upon  such 
&cts,  or  expound  and  classify  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  may  suit  and  corroborate  an  ac- 
cepted, favoured  doctrine,  or  preconceived 
hypothesis.  If  a  section  of  Christians  be 
taught  to  believe  that  sudden  and  extensive 
changes  in  the  mind,  from  a  state  of  alienation 
from  God  to  a  habitude  of  piety,  are  proper  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  that,  so  far 
from  showing  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mode 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the 
human  mind,  they  indicate  the  ordinary  mode 
itself,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a  multitude 
of  such  changes  should  be  collected  and  placed 
on  record.  If  they  were  instructed  otherwise, 
if  they  accorded  to  the  view  now  insisted 
upon  of  the  original  design  and  primitive 
effects  of  Christianity,  they  would  be  prepared 
to  observe  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  such  changes.  They  might  then 
be  disposed  to  admit,  that  the  Christian  in- 
struction which  they  received  at  an  early  age 
was  not  entirely  useless,  as  an  instrument  of 
their  spiritual  renovation ;  but  that  the  effects 
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which  it  produced  were  virtually  preparatory 
and  incipient  to  the  present  habit  of  their 
minds ;  if  not  in  prompting  them  to  an  actual 
obedience  of  the  Gospel,  yet  in  preventing  a 
wider  departure  from  the  divine  command- 
ment, or  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  future 
repentance.  They  might  then  allow  that, 
however  great  and  sudden  the  transformations 
of  character  which  are  occasionally  effected 
by  the  Gospel,  religion  more  commonly  enters 
and  possesses  the  mind  in  a  manner  which 
eludes  immediate  observation  ;  pervading  it 
as  the  sun's  light  steals  across  the  landscape, 
and  gains  upon  the  face  of  nature  till  it  glows 
and  rejoices  in  his  beams.  They  might  per- 
ceive, that  the  growth  of  our  religious  prin- 
ciples exhibits  no  such  abrupt  and  total  de- 
parture from  the  analogy  of  human  faculties 
in  general,  as  their  account  of  our  *•  regene- 
ration "would  appear  to  establish;  and  that 
our  experience  with  relation  to  this  life — that 
experience  which  rarely  Acquaints  us  with  a 
sudden  exaltation  of  the  mind  of  man,  his 
elevation  in  an  instant,  and  without  effort,  to 
heights  of  intelligence  and  power,  but  which 
presents  him  as  attaining  those:  heights  by 
repeated  endeavours,  and  a  succession  of 
steps  —  might  teach  us  something  —  might 
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teach  us  greatly  more  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  in  the  advancement  of  our  enduring 
nature,  and  our  preparation  for  immortality. 
Moreover,  that  account  of  the  new  creation 
which  we  judge  to  be  given  on  insufficient 
data,  carries  with  it  a  current  of  human  feel- 
ings and  inclinations,  to  bias  the  judgment 
of  those  who  receive  it  in  deciphering  their 
own  experience.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
more  sudden  and  palpable  is  the  change 
v^hich  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  an  individual 
when  he  repents  of  sin,  and  embraces,  in  sin* 
cerity  and  thankfulness,  the  overtures  of  the 
Gospel,  the  more  decisive  is  the  proof  of  his 
being  "  in  Christ,"  "  a  new  creature,"  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Christian  who  believes  himself 
to  be  the  subject  of  such  a  change,  will  find 
that  remorse  and  dread  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure which  might  otherwise  have  punished 
his  neglect  of  the  Gospel  in  past  time,  to  be 
overpowered  and  lost  in  his  certain  assurance 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  meetness  for  the 
life  to  come.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
when  persons  are  powerfully,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, effectually  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  religion,  they  should  so  readily  believe  that 
they  have  never,  in  the  smallest  degree,  ex* 
perienced  such  impressions  before  ;  never  felt 
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an  uneasiness  and  weight  in  the  apprehension 
of  their  guilt  before  God ;  never  breathed  an 
earnest  prayer  for  his  forgiveness  and  guidance; 
never  performed  a  single  act  from  a  sincerely 
religious  motive ; — that,  during  the  whole  of 
their  past  lives,  they  have  felt  no  touching 
impressions  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  no  real  concern  to  obtain  his  approval 
and  blessing — in  a  word,  no  approaches  to  the 
present  state  of  their  minds,  no  symptoms  of 
amendment  preceding  their  sense  of  spiritual 
health  and  restoration  ?  We  must  surely  have 
observed  human  nature  somewhat  more  closely 
than  to  accept  such  a  statement  as  necessarily 
and  literally  true ;  though  we  may  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  conscientiousness,  the  moral 
tn\th  with  which  it  is  laid  before  us.* 

*  The  opinion  here  disputed,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
materially  supported  by  the  notion  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  deficiency  and  a  destitution  of  religion  in 
those  who  fail  of  acceptable  obedience  to  God.  In  other 
attribntes  of  mind,  other  principles  of  action,  we  readily 
admit  this  distinction.  Thus,  although  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  describe  a  person  as  honest,  or  temperate,  or  be* 
nevolent,  who  is  not  habitually  or  characteristically  honest, 
or  temperate,  or  benevolent ;  yet  we  do  not  deny  him  to  be 
occasionally,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  capable  of  honesty,  or 
temperance,  or  benevolence.  But  if  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual be  not  habitually  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 
described  as  religious^  there  are  many  who  suppose  him  to> 
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The  practical  effects  of  that  opinion  which 
we  have  sought  to  disprove,  have  often  been 
the  subject  of  regretful  observation.  Its  in* 
fluence,  generally,  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  reli- 
gion, if,  as  we  have  particularly  argued,  it 
Iceeps  out  of  sight  the  aggravated  sinfulness 
of  ungoverned  passions  and  an  unholy  life  in 
connexion  with  the  knowledge  and  insdto* 
tions  of  Christianity.  Its  tendency,  however, 
is  more  directly  pernicious:  it  counteracts 
and  tends  to  frustrate,  in  one  most  important 
instance,  the  great  aim  of  religious  instruction. 
That  aim,  consistently  with  all  Scripture,  is 

be  destitute  of  religion  altogether.  The  supposition,  we 
conceive,  however  well  it  may  square  with  a  particular 
system  of  doctrines,  is  ill  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
experience,  or  the  representations  of  Scripture.  We  must 
be  contented,  however,  to  refer  to  the  language  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  individual  who  inquired  of  him  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  (Mark  x.  21.)  "  One  thing 
thou  lackest"  Does  such  language  infer  that  that  indivi- 
dual lacked  every  thing  ?— -that  he  was  entirely  deToid  of 
the  dispositions  required  in  the  service  of  God  ? — or  does  it 
imply  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  religion,  butfiBLiled 
of  that  determined,  unreserved  obedience  which  Christ  de- 
mands from  his  disciples,  and  less  than  which  he  will  not 
d^gn  to  acknowledge?  It  is  customary*  we  may  add,  to 
speak  of  decision  and  perseverance  in  religion;  but  with 
what  propriety,  unless  our  piety  may  be  merely  pariiai  and 
occasional — may  be  deficient  in  degreed 
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to  induce  an  immediate,  continual,  and  per- 
severing application  of  the  mind  to  the  practice 
of  religion,  the  duties  of  our  Christian  callings 
Accordingly,  it  is  customary,  and  of  vital 
importance,  to  urge  the  power  of  habit  in  the 
formation  of  the  character;  to  insist  that 
every  action  which  we  perform  reacts  for 
good  or  evil  on  the  principle  from  which  it 
^rings^  and  reflects  a  vigour  on  the  better  or 
worse  part  of  our  nature;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  every  successful  resistance  to  temptation 
reduces  the  power  of  that  temptation  over  the 
mind,  and  that,  on  the  other,  as  every  act  of 
intemperance  has  been  said  to  tell  upon .  the 
stamina  of  the  physical  frame,  so  every  vicious 
and  ungodly  deed  tells  upon  the  moral  con- 
stitution, and  affects  the  probability  of  our 
final  preparation  for  the  last  judgment:- 
consequently,  that  all  the  years,  all  the  days,, 
all  the  hours,  of  this  our  "  accepted  time," 
our  space  for  repentance,  our  *'  day  of  sal-: 
vation,"  are  of  essential  use,  uncounted  value, 
and  should  be  redeemed^  and  husbanded  to. 
the  great  work  of  recovering  the  integrity, 
from  which  we  have  fallen,  and  answering  the. 
gracious  purpose  of  God  in  our  redemption. 
But  how  can  such  arguments  take  their  ju^t 
and  full  impression — how  can  they  be.  other-; 
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wise  than  obscured  in  their  evidence^  clogged 
and  impeded  in  their  e£Bcacy,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  in  question  —  or  any 
method  of  explaining  the  operation  and  pro- 
gress of  religion  which  savours  of  that  opinion 
— ^the  opinion  that  there  is  in  the  lives  of  all 
who  are  in  reality  renewed  after  the  image  of 
God,  and  qualified  for  the  fruition  of  heaven, 
a  particularoccasion^amemorable  period,  when, 
through  a  special  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
(for  special  it  must  be  on  such  an  assump- 
tion), the  appointed  means  of  human  sanctifica* 
tion  prove,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  actually 
availing?— an  auspicious  moment,  when  the 
film  which  gathers  on  the  mental  eye  from  the 
disordered  working  of  the  passions  is  effec- 
tually removed,  and  the  man,  who  was  spi- 
ritually blind,  sees — when  the  fetters  of  sin 
and  Satan  are  broken,  and  the  soul  eman- 
cipated  and  regenerated  for  the  acceptable 
service  of  God,  and  the  successful  pursuit  of 
life  everlasting? — Such  an  opinion,  it  must 
surely  be  allowed,  supplies  some  pretext  and 
apology  to  the  general  proneness  to  indolence 
and  procrastitiation  in  religion ;  and,  though 
its  infiuence  may  be  considerably  counteracted 
in  that  variety  of  knowledge,  and  that  mixture 
and  contrariety  of  opinions,  which,  happily. 
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very  much  correct  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
particular  doctrines^  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  neutralize  their  noxious,  qualities,  yet 
it  too  evidently  begets  a  notion  that  the  re- 
newal of  our  fallen  nature  is  absolutely  the 
effect  of  a  divine  influence  on  the  mind,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  attainment  of  a  '*  new 
heart,"  a  "  right  spirit,"  is  a  result  which,  if 
it  take  place  at  all,  will  do  so,  independently 
of  ourselves ;  or  which  it  is  without  our  power 
to. retard  or  promote: — a  notion  which  is 
fraught  with  more  error,  and  productive  of  more 
mischief^  than  we  can  now  even  glance  at. 

That  opinion,  moreover,  is  often  the  source 
of  groundless  disquietude  to  persons  who  have 
never  been  the  subjects  of  such  a  change  as 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken — groundless 
disquietude,  because  the  word  of  God  instructs 
us  to  ascertain  our  spiritual  state  from  the 
present  bent  of  our  affections,  the  immediate 
tenor  of  our  lives.  It  particularizes  those 
dispositions  which  are  the  '^  fruit  of  the  Spi- 
rit."* It  assures  us  that  it  is  infallibly  and 
perpetually  true,  that  *'  he  ^  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  born  of  God."f  The  manifesta- 
tions of  the  "  new  creation,"  then,  are  as  dis- 
tinguishable  as  the  attributes  and  deeds  of 

•  Gal.  V.  22.  f  1  John  ii.  21>. 
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righteousness.  But  tiiede,  surely,  recpnre  not 
the  aid  of  powerful  contrast  to  rmider  them 
discernible.  We  need  not  the  recollection 
of  a  dangerous  and  lingering  sickness  to  assure 
us  of  the  presence  of  health ;  nor  the  recol* 
lection  of  a  total  loss  of  appetite  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  sensations  of  hunger;  nor  of  a 
blunted  or  vitiated  palate  to  communicate  the 
relish  of  a  discriminating  taste.  But  still  less 
is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  convince  us  of  our 
present  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God,  to 
be  reminiscent  of  a  period  when  we  w^ie 
wholly  swayed  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the 
fear  of  man.  Holiness,  like  light  and  truths 
is  manifest  in  its  own  lustre:  else  unfdlen 
beings  and  the  Deity  himself  were  strang^s 
to  its  evidence.  And  if  the  opinion  under 
consideration  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  cause  of 
needless  disquietude,  it  is,  on  the  other,  no 
less  productive  of  a  dangerous  presumption 
of  spiritual  security : — but  we  must  bring  this 
discourse  to  a  conclusion. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  set  forth  the  original 
design  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  inherent  adap- 
tation  and  sufficiency,  at  all  times,  as  the 
instrument  of  our  spiritual  renovation.  We 
cannot  then  conclude  the  subject  without  ob- 
serving, that   the  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
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which  we  have  combated  suggests  a  tc^nc  of 
the  deepest  humlfiation  and  concern.  An 
opinion  that  a  conversion  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  Christians  is  generally  and  perma* 
nently  necessary  — a  literal  application  to 
ilurselves  of  the  language  which  they  used 
concerning  their  own  spiritual  renovation  — 
could  never  have  obtained^  had  not  the  design 
of  the  Gospel  been  extensively  defeated  in 
the  Hvea  of  its  professors.  It  could  never 
have  been  imagined^  far  less  assumed  and 
maintained  as  a  d<^ma^  that  an  entire  change 
of  heart  and  conduct  was  universally  neces^ 
sary  arnoi^  a  Christian  people,  had  not  many 
of  them  closed  their  eyes  to  the  light  poured 
upon  them  from  heaven,  and  repeated  those 
excesses  which  stained  the  life  of  Pagans; 
perpetrating,  with  remorseless  obduracy,  those 
ofiences  which  the  blood  of  Christ  had  been 
shed  to  expiate — ^in  the  appalling  words  of 
the  Apostle,  *^  crucifying  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an 
open  shame:"*  or  had  not  many  of  them, 
like  the  pharisaical  and  worldly-minded  Jews, 
been  satisfied  with  a  merely  speculative  belief 
of  the  Goqpel,  and  the  outward  observances, 
of  religion »    It  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  feusni^ 

•  Heb.  vi.  6. 
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liating  reflection^  that  our  religious  privikges 
should  have  been  so  greatly  underrated  and 
foregone,  the  injunctions  and.  promises  of 
the  Gospel  so  frequently  unheeded^  as  to 
have  given  colour  and  plausibility  to  3  notion 
that  the  formation  of  the .  Christian  char 
racter  is  denoted  by  a  change  of  which  the 
mind  is  distinctly  conscious,  and  to  which 
the  conduct  bears  immediate  and  obvious 
testimony.  The  opinion,  it  is  true,  may  have 
been  suggested,  and  is  doubtless  juromoted, 
by  a  superficial,  undistinguishing  construc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers; 
but  it  must  have  sunk  by  the  weight  of  its 
own  improbability,  had  there  not  been  a  pal- 
pable opposition,  a  grievous  contrast,  between 
the  laws  of  our  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  professing 
Christians. 

Are  we  ourselves,  brethren,  supplying  argu- 
ment to  such  an  opinion  by  our  unchristian 
dispositions  and  practices?  Are  we  charge- 
able with  the  vices  and  immorality  of  the 
nations  that  knew  not  God? — wholly  intent 
upon  our  worldly  aggrandizement  and  pleasure, 
and  careless  of  the  eternal  life  made  known 
and  proffered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  ?  Are  we 
unmoved  by  gratitude  to  the  Son  of  God,  who 
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became  maiii  and  endured  the  cross  to  enable 
us  to  obtain' it — strang^s  to  that  constraining 
love  of  Christ  which^  we  are  assured  by  St.  Paul, 
is  a  commanding  principle  of  the  "  new  crea* 
ture,"  the  "  man  in  Christ  ?"  If  so — we  do, 
indeed,  stand  in  need  of  a  change  of  mind. 
We  must,  indeed,  be  conscious,  if  not  of  new 
knowledge  or  convictions,  yet  of  new  desires, 
new  aims,  new  hopes — ^new  principles  of  action. 
We  must "  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds> 
and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."* 
But  we  deceive  ourselves  in  presuming  that 
we  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  the 
objects  of  his  mercy,  as  did  the  heathen,  when 
the  "  true  light "  first  shone  upon  them,  and 
the  treasures  of  divine  goodness  were  laid  open 
to  their  view.  For  we  have  persisted  in  those 
sins  which  many  of  them  abandoned  with 
penitential  shame :  "  What  fruit  had  ye,"  wrote 
the  Apostle  to  them,  *'  what  fruit  had  ye  in 
those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?"t 
They  surrendered  themselves  to  the  dominion 
of  the  passions  under  the  depraving  influence 
of  idolatry,  and  with  little  help  from  the 
received  morality  ;  —  but  under  what  teaching 
—  what  precepts  —  what  examples  have  we 

*  Ephes.  iv.  24.  f  Rom.  vi.  21, 
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followed  in  their  steps !  Still,  it  is  true,  we  have 
the  utmost  encouragement  '^to  repent  and  be 
converted,  that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out," 
however  we  may  have  heaped  up  matter  for  hu* 
miliation,  and,  by  our  former  negligence,  have 
incurred  especial  need  to  **  give  all  diligence  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure ;"  for ''  God 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance."*  But  in  a 
careless  and  impenitent  state  the  expostulations 
and  warnings  of  Holy  Writ  address  us  with 
a  most  awful  urgency: — "For  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  !*'f  **  It 
bad  been  better,  for  us  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after  we  have 
known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment 
delivered  unto  us."J 

But  many,  it  is  hoped,  amongst  us — would 
it  might  be  said  all ! — are  practically  concur-^ 
ring  with  the  divine  purpose,  however  much 
our  need  of  increased  activity  and  perseverance, 
in  promoting  the  renewal  of  our  minds  after 
the  image  of  Christ ;  treasuring  his  words  in 
the  heart,  and  seeking  the  aid  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  Let  us,  then,  apply  the  subject  as  an< 
incitement  to  entertain  still  higher  views  06 
the  peculiar  privileges  derived  to  us  from  the^ 

♦  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  f  Heb.  ii.  3.  J  2  Pet,  ii.  2 1 . 
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knowledge  of  the  Gospel^  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  Christian  oirdinances^  and  of  the  corre^ 
spondii^  extent  of  our  obligations.  Let  us 
hold  ourselves  as  predestined  and  capacitated 
to  be  new  creatures ;  in  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  *^  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  we 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath 
called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light/'*  And  with  such  a  persuasion  of  our 
dharacter  and  destination,  may  we  recoil  from 
sinful  practices  of  any  kind,  as  though  by 
consenting  to  them  we  were  voluntarily  re- 
signing the  incalculable  advantages  of  a  civi- 
lized state,  and  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
consenting  to  become  savages  ;-<rath€r,  making 
an  infinitely  worse  exchange ; — ^for  what  is  our 
share  in  the  benefits  of  civilization  .^our  he- 
ritage in  the  fruits  of  science  and  learning-—* 
of  a  merely  intellectual  cultivation,  compared 
with  our  part  in  that  redemption  of  our  species 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Son  of 
God — which,  of  culprits  before  the  Almighty, 
and  outcasts  from  his  kingdom,  hath  given  us 
the  inheritance  and  confidence  of  his  children ; 
made  us  ''  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ  rf 

♦  1  Pet,  ii,  9.  t  Itom.  viii.  17. 
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SERMON   XVII. 


MATT.    XXII.   39. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

It  must  be  evident,  on  the  least  conside- 
ration^ that  this  commandment  assmnes  the 
existence  of  a  preestablished  standard  of  moral 
rectitude  as  the  basis  of  universal  happiness  \ 
withoiit  a  reference  to  which  standard,  it  con- 
veys a  sense  most  deficient  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  other  words,  the  injunction  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  takes  for  granted  a  law 
by  which  the  love  of  ourselves  is  to  be  go- 
verned— a  rule  by  which  our  own  good  is  to 
be  sought,  our  own  happiness  advanced  and 
perfected : — unless,  indeed,  we  premise  that 
the  selfish  principle  in  man,  or  the  desire  of 
his  ovm  advantage,  is  guided  by  infallible 
wisdom,  and  uniformly  determined  to  that 
mode  of  thinking,  and  that  course  of  conduct. 
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which  secures  to  him  his  purest  and  most 
enduring  felicity.  But  no  such  wisdom,  no 
such  worthiness,  can  be  predicated  of  the  love 
of  self.  To  say  nothing  of  the  positive  igno-- 
ranee  and  speculative  errors  which  beset  man- 
kind in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the 
endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  the  love 
of  self  is  a  perverse  and  wa3nwrard  propensity : 
the  will  to  be  hdppy  is  itself  averse  to  the  light 
of  reason,  and  imperfectly  subject  to  the 
power  of  truth ;  and  not,  in  every  instance, 
because  we  are  wanting  in  benevolence,  or 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  another.  The 
commandment,  we  say,  to  ''love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves,"  must  be  based  on  a  pre- 
existing determinate  rule  of  righteousness. 

Accordingly,  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  instructs  us  that  our  obedience  to 
this  commandment  is  equivalent  to  £t  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  law  relative  to  our  fellow- 
creatures: — "He  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witnessy  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there 
be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  com- 
prehended in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.     Love  worketh 
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DO  ill  to*  his  neighbour :  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law."*  St.  James  also  has 
given  us  an  identical  explanation  of  the  pre- 
cept under  consideration.  Indeed,  our  Saviour 
himself  had  previously  and  most  expressly 
declared   the    commandment    to  '*  love    our 

r 

neighbour  as  ourselves^^  to  be  one  of  those 
two  great  ordinances  which  sustain  and  com- 
prehend the  entire  law  of  the  Creator; — 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. "f 

Here  then  must  occur  the  momentous  re* 
flection,  that  the  love  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  extend  to  our  neighbour  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  love  of  God:  that  the 
two  great  commandments,  on  which  is  sus- 
pended the  whole  law,  must  never  be  detached  . 
or  stand  alone  in  our  thoughts  and  estimation ; 
but  regarded  as  inseparable  columns  support- 

'       '  T      It 

ing  the  entire  edifice  of  religion  and  virtue^  . 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
hour  as  ourselves  may  be  in  direct  opposition ' , 

*  Rom.  xiii.  8.  f  Matt.  xxii.  40. 
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to  the  love  of  God.  Suppose,  for  example^ 
we  find  our  pleasure,  or  imagine  our  advan* 
tage,  to  consist  in  practices  which  are  sinful 
and  forbidden  by  the  Divine  Word :  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  would  unques- 
tionably incite  us  to  abet  and  encourage  him 
in  the  commission  of  sin,  and  thus  our  con- 
formity to  the  second  commandment  would 
aggravate  our  departure  from  the  first.  It  is 
a  self-love^  then,  that  allies  itself  with  a  spirit 
of  obedience  towards  God  .which  is  to  regulate 
our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-creature :  a 
self-love  which  consequently  prompts  us  to 
the  practice  and  promotion  of  all  goodness ; 
coveting  supremely  the  approval  of  the  Deity, 
and  expecting  his  unclouded  and  eternal  pre- 
sence. We  are  admonished,  then,  and  be  it 
our  care  to  remember,  that  all  that  affection, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  which  is  entertained 
towards  a  fellow-creature  in  a  disregard  of 
our  duty  towards  God,  is  of  small  account  in 
his  judgment ;  and,  so  far  as  it  operates  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  his  laws  and  institutions, 
it  must  needs  be  regarded  as  fomenting  and 
diffusing  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  his  govern- 
ment: as  tending  to  an  universal  alienation 
from  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  And  thus 
it  is  that  the  love  of  our  neighbour  may 
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become  no  better  in  its  nature,  while,  in  this 
aspect,  it  threatens  infinitely  worse  conse- 
quences, than  that  sympathy  of  feeling  and 
community  of  purpose,  which  combine  and 
inspirit  men  in  insurrections  against  lawful 
governments;  in  their  resistance  to  eqnal 
laws,  and  a  monarch  to  whom  they  owe  a 
most  affectionate  allegiance.  To  proceed : — 
If  the  commandment  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves  be  a  compendious  expression  for 
that  branch  of  the  divine  law  whioh  relate  to 
our  conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
the  precept  to  the  letter.  Considerable  ob- 
jections, it  must  be  acknowledged,  would  lie 
against  its  literal,  unqualified  interpretation; 
for  it  must  seem  irreconcilable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  minds,  that  we  should  love 
our  neighbour — every  individual,  as  the  term 
is  justly  understood  to  signify,  who  may  come 
within  the  reach  of  our  influence,  or  whose  in- 
terests may  be  affected  by  our  conduct — in  the 
same  degree  that  we  love  ourselves.  It  must 
appear  impossible  that  the  circumstances  of 
another  should  affect  us  with  as  lively  emo- 
tions of  pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  grief,  hope 
and  fear,  as  our  own.  The  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy appear,  in    their  very   nature,  to  be 
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inferior  in  intensity  and  duration  to  those  of 
seltlove;  and  to  be  so  for  manifest  and  the 
wisest  purposes*  Moreover,  we  are  especially 
dependent,  as  individuals,  for  the  supply  of 
our  wants,  and  the  materials  of  enjoyment, 
on  the  continued  exertion  of  our  own  facul- 
ties; on  our  own  knowledge  and  prudence 
and  activity : — a  condition  of  existence  which 
seems  to  exempt  us  from  an  obligation  to 
consult  the  interests  of  another  equally  with 
our  own  ;  with  equal  ardour,  penetration,  and 
sensibility.  And,  farther,  the  precept,  if  in- 
terpreted to  the  letter,  would  imply  a  prohi- 
bition of  degrees,  or  allowno  scale  of  proportion, 
in  the  benevolent  affection ;  whereas  the  in- 
stinct of  nature  aiid  the  constitution  of  society 
have  marked  out,  as  the  objects  of  a  peculiar 
sympathy,  the  individuals  connected  to  us 
by  the  ties  of  kindred.  These  and  similar 
considerations  would  present  undeniable  ob- 
stacles to  a  rigidly  verbal  exposition  of  the 
commandment.  But  all  such  objections  are 
obviated  by  the*  simple  and  repeated  expla- 
nation which  the  sacred  writers  have  given  us 
of  its  drift  and  import: — namely,  that  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the 
law. 

gg2 
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The  law  which  says/*  Thou  shalt  not  covet,** 
assumes  the  principle  of  appropriation,  or  con- 
firms the  right  of  property,  and  therefore  dis- 
tinctly recognises  that  law  of  nature  and  society 
which  commits  to  each  individual  the  pursuit 
and  custody  of  his  own  happiness,  or  renders 
him  the  founder  and  the  guardian  of  his  own 
wellbeing  and  prosperity.  The  fifth  com- 
mandment approves  and  consecrates  the  love 
of  kindred  as  a  principle  of  action ;  and  as  the 
claim  to  filial  piety  is  founded  on  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  and  unwearied  kindness  of 
parents  to  their  children,  that  commandment 
commends,  by  implication,  the  affection  of 
gratitude,  as  a  motive  of  conduct.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  then,  would  stand  acquitted  of 
the  imputation  of  inculcating  a  benevolence 
which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  forced  or 
exotic,  were  it  a  possible,  production  of  the 
human  mind.  It  lends  no  countenance  to 
any  system  of  philosophy  which,  in  order  to 
improve  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  to 
refine  and  sublimate  the  human  character, 
would  supersede  the  principle  of  personal  ap- 
propriation, or  equalize  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  which,  under  the  show  of  a  purer 
philanthropy,  holds  in  disdain  or  indifference 
the  relations  of  kindred  as  reasons  of  prece- 
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dency  in  our  affections,  as  well  as  the  principle 
wbich  prompts  a  return  of  generous  offices, 
or  reciprocates  the  feelings  of  kindness  and 
beneficence.  It  were  needless,  and  beside  our 
purpose,  to  examine  such  a  system  on  other 
or  general  grounds :  we  affirm  only  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  affords  no  support  to  a 
theory  so  imaginative  in  its  character ;  so  in- 
congruous to  our  natural  and  apparently 
insuppressible  feelings;  and  so  incapable,  as 
may  securely  be  asserted,  of  permanent  prac- 
tical illustration.  Undoubtedly,  the  command- 
ment to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves 
contemplates  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity :  and  hence  we  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  it  supplies  a  firm,  immovable  basis 
for  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  penal  laws.  It  also  imposes,  we  may 
add,  a  control  on  the  emotions  of  pity,  or, 
rather,  it  makes  it  our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
our  benevolence,  to  study  the  most  effective 
methods  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind in  general;  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
that  fervid  and  aspiring  philanthropy  which 
kindles  the  intellect  in  its  service;  which 
traces  so  many  streams  of  misery  to  their 
hidden  fountains  in  the  waste  \incultured 
mind  of  man;  and  seeks  that  the  wretched- 
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ness  incident  to  our  species  may  be^  as  feur  as 
practicable,  averted,  as  well  as  universally 
allayed.  But  the  affirmation  of  Holy  Writ, 
that  a  due  benevolence  is  exemplified  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  is  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration from  the  Divine  Legislator,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  in  general  is 
attained  in  the  allowance  and  cherishment 
of  all  those  principles  which  the  law  supposes 
and  approves. 

Taking,  then,  the  explanation  which  the 
Apostle  has  given  us  of  the  second  great 
commandment,  it  follows,  that  that  command- 
ment binds  us  to  pursue  the  happiness  of  our 
neighbour,  inasmuch  as  it  is  dependent  on  our 
observance  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  it  is 
allowed  that  we  cannot  absolutely  value  his 
personal  safety,  his  property,  his  reputation — 
an  instrument  of  his  welfare,  or  element  of 
his  comfort  and  satisfaction,  as  though  it  were 
our  own;  yet  in  whatever  instance,  any 
thing  that  is  his  may  have  been  brought  into 
danger,  or  may  sufier  diminution,  from  an 
excess  of  our  passions,  from  an  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  inconsiderate  indulgence  of  our 
inclinations — in  that  instance,  we  are  bound 
to  hold  it  to  be  as  precious  and  inviolable  as 
our  own:   to  exercise  a  S3rmpathy  in  behalf 
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of  our  neighbour  as  sensitive  and  vigilant  as 
the  love  of  self. 

We  can  do  little  more^  in  these  limits^  than 
suggest  some  primary  and  general  positions 
on  the  comprehensive  subject  before  us ;  but, 
in  adverting  to  the  liabiUty  of  our  neighbour 
to  suffer  wrong  from  the  excess  of  our  pas- 
sions, it  is  important  to  intimate,  that  as 
property  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  self- 
gratification,  the  instrument  and  representative 
of  an  indefinite  variety  of  pleasures,  accom- 
modations and  luxuries,  the  desire  of  wealth, 
it  is  evident,  must  become  the  ruling  passiod 
of  a  civilized  community.  The  Christian,  there- 
fore, must  perceive  that  in  the  strict  subjection 
of  that  desire  to  a  scrupulous  conscience,  to 
the  supremacy  of  truth  and  justice,  will  he 
especially  manifest  his  love  to  his  neigh- 
bour; demonstrate  the  moral  energy  of  the 
faith  which  he  professes;  and  illustrate  the 
excellence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  —  that 
excellence  which  a  farther  consideration  of 
the  commandment  under  discussion  may 
bring  more  particularly  into  view. 

Having  referred  thus  generally  to  the  rule 
by  which  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  to  be 
guided,  we  proceed  to  remark  the  necessity 
of  that  love  itself,  in  order  to  the  observance 
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of  the  rule,  aiid  the  consequent  use  i^nd  yalipie 
of  the  second  great  coxnniandment,  inasiuuc^ 
as  it  founds  the  fulSlment  of  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour  on  a  principle  of  universal  hep^ 
yolence. 

4 

There  is,  confessedly,  a  law  of  equity  which 
prescribes  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his 
fellow,  whether  unfolded  in  the  exercise  of 
reason,  or  more  explicitly  revealed  in  tb^ 
Holy  Scriptures,  awakening  universally  ^a 
sentiment  of  moral  approbation.  That  law, 
as  its  Great  Expositor  has  admonished  us,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  precept,  "  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  the^p^i 
likewise:"* — a  precept  which  mankind  are 
continually  urging  in  their  transactions  one 
with  another ;  which  we  are  very  rarely  in  the 
condition  of  not  knowing  in  what  manner  tp 
apply ;  and  at  all  times  profess  to  venerate 
and  obey.  But  we  lack  that  affection  of  the 
mind  which  alone  can  prompt  us  to  fulfil  tbe 
law :  we  fail  of  that  love  to  our  fellow-cr^i- 
tures  which  moved  '*  the  Father  of  all "  ($ 
promulgate  it  to  his  rational  offspring;  to 
*  place  it  among  the  elements  of  their  knowr 
ledge ;  to  impress  it  on  the  conscience ;  a|i4 
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even  to  restore  the  characters  in  which  it  had 
been  originally  written,  and,  by  signal  mani- 
festations of  his  own  interposition,  to  attest  its 
rectitude,  and  confirm  its  authority.  The 
precept  adverted  to  has  at  all  times  received 
the  assent  and  plaudits  of  mfankind ;  but  how 
scantily  it  has  been  honoured  in  their  obser- 
vance, appears  in  a  humiliating  saying,  which 
has  obtained  an  almost  equal  currency  with 
the  precept  itself — namely,  that  every  one  is 
unjust  in  his  own  cause — and  why  ?  Clearly, 
because  he  is  careless  to  cherish,  he  does  not 
aspire  after,  a  righteous  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  his  neighbour— a  sympathy  which  restrains, 
or  rather  supersedes,  the  selfish  and  injurious 
propensities ;  operating  a  quickness  to  discern, 
as  well  as  an  anxiety  to  avoid,  the  danger  or 
possibility  of  infiicting  wrong ;  and  in  all  op- 
positions of  interest,  or  conflicts  of  feeling, 
predisposing  to  adjustment  and  reconciliation. 
We  are  wanting  in  that  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  which  alone  can  kindle  and 
sustain  the  love  of  justice  ;  which,  rather, 
imder  the  guidance  of  an  active  intelligence, 
is  itself  the  love  of  justice ; — for  what  is  this 
high  attribute  of  character,  but  a  desire  of  that 
happiness  which  it  is  the  end  of  justice  to 
diffuse   and   perpetuate  in  the  world  ?     Our 
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moral  convictions^  our  intellectual  perceptions 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  human  condud:> 
are  of  little  value  to  our  practical  virtue,  any 
farther  than  they  meet  with  a  response  in  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  are  seconded  by  the 
strength  of  congenial  affections ;  for  these  are 
manifestly  the  incentives  to  upright  conduct ; 
these  are  the  active  powers  of  goodness.  To 
fulfil  the  rule  of  duty  towards  our  neighbour, 
it  is  essential  that  we  sympathize  with  him  in 
the  sense  of  his  equitable  claims,  and  actually 
desire  his  possession  of  that  happiness  which 
the  law  of  all  righteousness  demands  for  him. 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  purport  and  excellence 
of  the  commandment  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  to  engage  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  benevolent  disposition  towards  man« 
kind  universally  as  induces,  in  our  conduct 
towards  every  individual^,  the  easy  and  spon- 
taneous observance  of  that  rule  of  equity 
between  man  and  man  which  commends  itself 
to  our  reason,  and  binds  the  conscience  as 
just  and  good ;  which  we  approve  as  impartid 
jspectators ;  and  which,  in  the  clear,  unbiassed 
exercise  of  our  judgment,  we  should  demand 
to  be  exemplified  towards  ourselves. 

The  affection  of  sympathy,  that  principle 
by  which  the  human  being  extends  or  trans- 
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fers  himself  into  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
man,  participates  his  state  and  prospects,  and 
communicates  alike  with  his  painful  and  plea- 
surable feelings — that  tendency  which  the 
Almighty  has  impressed  upon  our  nature  to 
restrain  the  force,  and  overrule  the  career,  of 
those  passions  whose  immediate  object  is  self- 
gratification — a  force  which  is  ever  threatening 
to  bear  away  the  mind  from  the  circle  of  social 
concord,  and  to  propel  it  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
in  one  direct,  continuous,  unbroken  line  of 
selfish  and  interested  exertion — that  principle 
of  attraction  in  the  rational  universe — ^that  law 
of  kindred  spirits,  which,  if  not  essential  to  the 
being  of  society,  is,  at  least,  the  source  of  its 
virtue,  and  the  fount  of  its  purest  enjoyment, 
the  Christian  religion  would  exalt  into  an 
active  vital  principle  of  social  virtue — would 
render  effectual  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  recti- 
tude towards  our  neighbour,  by  indefinitely 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  or  in-^ 
creasing  the  number  of  its  objects.  We  say 
by  indefinitely  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence ;  for  the  whole  worth  of  sympathy,  as 
subservient  to  the  practice  of  the  right,  is  de- 
rived from  its  impartial  nature,  or  the  univer- 
saUty  of  its  objects.  As  a  limited  and  arbitrary 
principle,  it  is  essentially  perverted  from  this 
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purpose,  and  traDsmuted  into  an  opposite  (^ua^. 
lity*  Instead  of  expanding  and  purifying  the 
heartt  it  nourishes  and  matures  the  unsocisd 
and  malevolent  nature;  exasperating  all  pri^ 
vate  and  public  animosity^  the  dissensions  of 
friends,  the  feuds  of  families^  the  strife  of  sects 
and  parties,  and  the  hatred  of  nations.  It. 
multiplies  the  occasions  of  transgression »  and 
extends  the  community  of  crime :  actually 
banding  men  together,  and  emboldening  and 
inflaming  them,  in  a  war  against  justice^  and 
tending  to  exterminate  the  love  of  man,  the. 
human  being,  our  neighbour.  It  is  the  dege- 
nerate proneness  of  our  sympathy  to  be  con** 
timially  contracting  itself  within  some  narrow 
circle,  and  expending  itself  upon  particular, 
individuals  and  communities;  thus  inclining 
us,  in  innumerable  instances,  to  partake  of 
the  feelings,  not  of  the  sufiPerer,  but  of  the  doer 
of  wrong ;  to  appropriate  his  causeless  or  un- 
appeasable anger,  his  contentious  temper,  or 
malignant  purpose,  and  even  the  spirit  which; 
without  provocation,  can  work  the  evil  of  an- 
other. But,  like  the  vital  fluid  in  the  animal . 
frame,  our  sympathy  must  support  the  life  of 
virtue  by  an  uninterrupted,  equable  flow,  thoi^h 
with  a  difference  of  volume,  through  the  entire 
so4:iaI  body«   Its  merely  local,  partial  activity  ia 
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symptomatic  of  irregularity  and  disorder  in 
the^  moral  functions.  Christianity,  we  well 
know,  inculcates  a  sympathy  which  is  essen- 
tially philuntkropic  in  its  character.  It  allows 
no  invidious  prejudicating  divisions  of  man* 
kind  into  friends,  and  strangers,  and  enemies ; 
biit  rejects  such  distinctions  as  abhorrent  to 
its  nature,  and  subversive  of  its  purpose ;  and 
reahsses  in  the  principles  of  a  common  nature, 
and  the  universality  of  the  divine  law,  a  tie  of 
brotherhood  with  every  individual  of  the  spe- 
cies, constituting  every  one  our  neighbour 
whose  happiness  is  subject  to  our  influence ; 
who  pleads  his  rights,  or  makes  known  his  ' 
suflferings ;  or  whose  circumstances  appeal  to 
our  justice  and  compassion. 

And  as  the  Gospel  allows  no  exceptions  in 
the  objects  of  our  sympathy,  so  it  requires  us 
to  evince  that  sympathy  in  every  one  of  those 
numerous  relations  which  we  may  sustain 
towards  them.  It  sanctions  no  exclusive  or 
disproportionate  attention  to  any  one  office  oi 
benevolence,  or  to  any  one  claim  which  our 
neighbour  may  prefer  to  our  regard  for  his 
welfare.  We  cam  scarcely  be  surprised,  indeed, 
that  mankind  should  regard  the  distribution  of 
almi,  or  the  communication  of  their  property 
to  the  indigent^  as  the  distinctive  province  of 
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benevolence^  and  appropriate  to  it  the  name  of 
charity : — not  surely  because  that  exercise  of 
love  to  our  neighbour  is  less  obviously  a  duty 
than  any  other  virtuous  action  whatsoever ;  for 
not  more  certainly  does  the  instinct  of  man 
impel  him  to  seek  the  relief  of  his  necessities 
at  the  hand  of  his  neighbour^  than  his  reason 
and  conscience  bear  testimony  to  the  recti- 
tude of  that  appeal  which  is   made  to    his 
sympathy  by  his  fellow-man.     In  truths  the 
duty  of  relieving  the  indigent  and  distressed, 
though  commonly  distinguished  from  justice 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  latter,  is 
an  essential  branch  of  that  more  comprehen- 
sive rule  of  equity  which  directs  us  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  our- 
selves;   and    accordingly,  no  duty  is    more 
expressly  enjoined  both  in   the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures*     But  as  property  is  the 
principal  means  of  self-gratification,  it  is  no 
less  effectual  as  an  instrument  of  charitable 
and  philanthropic  exertion.     It  is  this  which 
invests  its  possessors,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
with  the  power  of  doing  good^  of  succouring 
and  befriending  their  neighbour.     With  this 
we  save  our  fellow-men  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  nakedness;    we  provide  for  the  sick  a 
physician,  for  the  ignorant  an  instructor^  for 
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the   oppressed   an  advocate ;    we  make  the 
poorest  of  mankind  partakers  of  the  blessings 
which  attend  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  arts,   and  even   engage  in  their  behoof 
that  exquisite  ingenuity  in  which  man  seems 
especially  to  imitate  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  aspires  to  work  miracles 
in  behalf  of  his  species ;  repairing  the  defects 
of  nature,  supplying  a  destitution  of  the  senses, 
imparting  the  uses  of  language  to  the  speech- 
less, and  faculties  of  perception  to  the  blind. 
—We  need  not  wonder,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the    commendation   and    praises  of   charity 
should  principally  rest  on  the  donors  of  their 
property   to  the   poor   and    necessitous.     It 
might  rather  surprise  and  humble  a  Christian 
people  to  reflect,  that  the  extensive  applica- 
bility of  wealth  to  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon welfare,  is  a  consideration  which  operates 
so  feebly  as  a  motive  to  its  acquisition.     In 
the  esteem  of  St.  Paul,  the  ability  to  benefit 
bis    fellow-man  was   the    choicest    privilege 
which  gold  confers  upon  its  possessor.    Accord- 
ingly he  enforces  it  as  an  incentive  to  industry, 
as  a  motive  to  productive  labour : — "  Let  him 
that  stole,  steal  no  more ;  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which 
is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
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needeth;'* — fit  disciple  of  Him  who  had  said, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." f 
Still  it  must  be  insisted  that  liberality  to  the 
poor  is  but  one  office  of  that  benevolence 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  desire  of  self- 
indulgence  and  aggrandizement  in  general; 
which  claims  to  control  every  selfish  propen- 
sity to  which  we  are  liable,  and  to  preside  over 
the  whole  of  our  conduct  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  : — a  benevolence  which  sympathizes 
with  our  neighbour,  whatever  be  the  relation 
which  his  circumstances  bear  to  our  own; 
and,  moreover,  consults  for  his  feelings  as 
they  are  naturally  modified  by  his  particular 
rank,  pursuit,  or  occupation,  or  the  stage 
which  he  has  reached  in  the  journey  of  life ; 
by  his  position  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  or  the  subjects  of  the  state — by  any 
one  of  those  causes  which  so  manifestly  vary 
the  working  of  individual  minds,  and  so  end- 
lessly diversify  and  complicate  the  phenomena 
of  the  moral  world.  Our  religion  inculcates, 
and  is  competent  to  realize,  an  habitual  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  others,  in  whatever 
manner  they  may  become  implicated  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  own  wishes  and  designs — 
a  sympathy  in. their  behalf  which  takes  pre- 

*  Ephes.  iv.  28.  f  AcU  xx.  35. 
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cedency  of  every  selfish  gratification  and  en- 
terprise, and,  in  a  word,  corresponds  to  the 
supremacy  and  comprehensiveness  of  that 
law,  of  which  it  is  the  living  exemplar,  and 
which  binds  us  in  every  condition,  and  at 
every  period,  of  our  existence. 

We  have  considered  the  second  great  com- 
mandment as  enjoining  such  a  degree  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  others,  as  may  supply 
a  competent  incitement  to  the  fulfilment  of 
that  law  of  equity  which  is  revealed  in  the 
Divine  Word,  and  approved  by  the  conscience 
— such  a  sympathy  as  may  enable  us  practi- 
cally to  recognise  the  rights  of  every  other 
individual  to  be  as  sacred  as  our  own  rights, 
his  sufferings  equally  deserving  of  relief  as  our 
own  sufferings,  and  his  errors  of  judgment 
and  infirmities  of  temper,  equally  with  ours, 
occasions  for  toleration  and  forgiveness.  Now 
it  is  observable,  and  has  often  been  matter  of 
remark,  and  sometimes  even  of  objection, 
that  our  Saviour  has  occasionally  inculcated 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  the  most  abso- 
lute, in  wholly 'unqualified  terms — in  language 
which,  if  strictly  understood,  would  compel 
us  to  forego  the  right  of  self-defence ;  to  re- 
linquish the  claim  to  restitution  or  reparation 
for  wrongs  inflicted  on  us ;  and  even  to  forbear 

H  H 
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remonstrating  against  an  unjust  demand  of 
our  neighbour.  But  this  unmeasured  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  exceed- 
ing deficiency  of  human  benevolence  in 
general,  and  ought  impressively  to  remind 
us  of  the  excessive,  prodigious  energy  of  the 
selfish  principles  in  our  ungoverned,  unsanc- 
tified  nature — the  universal  and  violent  prone* 
ness  to  err  from  the  law  of  righteousness. 
That  insatiate  love  of  self,  which  craves  its 
own  indulgence,  and  works  its  own  ends,  in 
a  total  indifference  to  the  claims  of  others, 
whether  we  cdl  it  an  inordinacy  or  misdirec- 
tion of  the  selfish  principle,  is,  palpably,  the 
instigator  of  all  injustice;  of  the  manifold 
crimes  which  disfigure  the  lives  of  men,  and 
embitter  the  experience  of  the  world.  This 
it  is  which  creates  the  energy  of  the  injurious 
passions ;  the  endless  craft  of  avarice,  the  ca- 
pacious, unbounded  grasp  of  ambition,  and 
the  pest  of  a  callous,  remorseless  sensuality. 
"  Love,"  writes  the  Apostle,  **  worketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbour."  •  The  words  are  a  manifest 
truism :  but  it  was  the  weighty  and  enduring 
import  of  his  declarations  which  St.  Paul 
regarded,  and  not  a  perishing  novelty  to  the 
apprehensions   of   his    readers.     How  preg- 

*  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
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nant^  how  'momentous  a  truism ! — Had  man 
retained  in  his  bosom  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
man,  there  never  would  have  appeared  in 
the  human  family,  a  murderer^  a  thief,  an 
adulterer,  a  slanderer — a  worker  of  ill  to  his 
neighbour.  The  human  dwelling  would  never 
have  been  sought  by  the  spoiler,  nor  ap- 
proached by  the  steps  of  the  assassin — nay, 
the  homes  of  uncounted  multitudes  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  stroke  of  the  invader. 
Man  would  never  have  trembled  in  his  weak- 
ness, nor  have  been  corrupted  by  his  power ; 
nor  would  his  energies  have  bred  the  worm 
of  conscience,  corroding  his  prosperity  with 
the  secret  dread  of  final  retribution.  If  the 
sense  and  charities  of  a  common  nature  were 
not  extinguished  by  the  rage  of  the  pas- 
sions, there  never  would  grow  up  amongst  us 
men  who  can  obtain  the  confidence  of  a 
feUow-creature  to  defraud  him  of  his  pro- 
perty— can  reduce  him  to  beggary  to  glut  their 
own  cupidity  and  appetites — ^can  even  betray 
the  charge  of  the  dying  parent,  and  prey  upon 
the  food  of  orphans ;  nor  would  there  be  living 
amongst  us  men  who  can  use  the  hospitalities 
and  friendship  of  a  fellow-creature  to  profane 
the  sanctuary  of  his  affections ;  nor  men  and 
women  who  can  requite  the  purity  o^  affection, 

H  h2 
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and  fulfil  their  most  sacred  vows,  by  treachery 
and  desertion.  And  if  there  prevailed  a  cor- 
dial sympathy  for  our  neighbour,  the  pure 
incentive  to  rectitude,  there  would  be  none 
solicitous  for  the  name^  the  reputation  ontyi 
of  probity :  resenting,  as  an  almost  inexpiable 
offence^  a  whisper  of  suspicion,  a  breath  of 
imputation  on  their  character;  but  retiring 
into  solitude  to  the  memory  and  fiirtherance 
of  deeds  that  offend  the  conscience^  and  shun 
the  light  The  professions  of  integrity,  loudly 
and  everywhere  heard,  would  not  be  answered 
by  a  mutual  apprehension,  and  the  steps  of  a 
distrustful  caution.  For  there  would  be  no 
insidious  schemes,  no  deceptions  contracts, 
no  unscrupulous,  delusive  promises,  no  smiling 
enmities,  and  secret  defamation.  The  un*- 
righteous  act,  the  injurious  purpose,  would 
be  unknown — nay,  the  envious  wish  unfelt; 
the  hard,  discourteous  word  unspoken,  un- 
written; nor  should  we  so  often  dwell  upon 
the  verge  of  mutual  disgust  and  alienation. 
There  would  be  no  appetite  for  resentment, 
no  relish  in  revenge,  no  mood  for  detraction — 
the  spirit  of  injustice  would  cease  from  the 
life,  and  vanish  from  the  consciousness  of 
man. 

Reflecting,  for  a  moment,  on  the  guilt  and 
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uuhap[nness  of  mankind  through  a  general 
defect  of  benevolence — on  the  worth  and  ne- 
cessity of  that  attribute  in  all  time^  and  in  eter- 
nity, it  need  not  raise  our  wonder,  and  far  less; 
provoke  our  cavil,  that  our  Saviour  should 
have  enjoined  the  duty  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bout  in  the  strongest,  in  unmeasured  terms. 
Indeed,  when  He  inculcates  a  principle  of  con- 
duct in  language  of  unlimited  import,  when  he 
overlooks  terms  of  comparison  and  proportion, 
are  we  not  forcibly  admonished,  that  the  prin* 
ciple  itself  is  above  all  comparison — that  it 
spurns  competition  ?  **  If  any  man,"  said  our 
Saviour, ''  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  bre- 
thren, and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple.***  In  perusing  this 
passage,  do  we  need  to  be  informed  that,  to 
'*  hate,"  in  the  Scriptures,  often  signifies  not 
to  love  supremely  or  exclusively,  and  to  be 
.thereby  guarded  against  the  inference  that 
Christ  inculcates  the  hatred  of  relatives  ?  Do 
we  not  rather  feel  ourselves  admonished,  with 
an  infinite  force,  of  His  claims  to  our  su- 
preme, undivided  affection  ?  and  taught  to 
loathe  the  bond  of  the  nearest  relationship  as 
oppressive  and  ignominious  fetters,  if  applied 

*  Luke  xiv.  26. 
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to  corrupt  our  principles  of  religion,  and  to 
deter  lis  from  obedience  to  the  Gospel?  In 
the  same  strain,  he  has  enjoined  our  duty  to 
our  neighbour : — *'  If  any  one  strike  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.*** 
Are  we  disposed  to  infer  from  this  injunction 
that  our  Saviour  has  left  his  disciples  exposed 
and  defenceless  in  the  world?  Do  we  not 
rather  perceive  that  he  has  laid  a  most  impe- 
rative interdict  on  the  malevolent  passions, 
and  published  an  absolute  proscription  of 
revenge  ? — instructing  us,  that  we  had  better 
abandon  the  defence  of  our  own  persons,  than 
assail  another  in  a  vindictive  spirit — better 
tempt  the  malignity  of  our  neighbour,  than  for 
an  instant  indulge  or  tolerate  our  own — better 
admit  the  weapon  of  the  adversary  into  our 
own  flesh,  than,  after  having  wrested  it  from 
his  hand,  deliberately  plunge  it  into  his 
bosom. 

But,  unqualifiedly  as  the  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour is  occasionally  enforced  in  the  Scriptures, 
there  are  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  enter- 
tain a  most  inadequate  conception  of  its  actual 
and  indubitable  import.  Indeed,  it  is  too 
evident,  that  there  are  professing  Christians 
who,  instead  of  receiving  the  divine  command- 

•  Matt.  V.  39. 
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xnent,  to  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves, 
jn  its  true  and  comprehensive  sense,  and 
bearing  in  the  utterance  of  it  a  wholesome 
rebuke  and  admonition,  are  flattering  them- 
.  selves  with  the  presumption  of  their  innocence 
with  regard  to  their  duty  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures.  However  they  may  acknowledge 
their  offences  against  God,  they  often  assert 
that  they  have  done  no  harm  to  their  neigh- 
bour ;  implying,  it  would  seem,  that  they  had 
fulfilled  the  whole  law  with  relation  to  their 
brethren,  achieved  an  entire  mastery  over  the 
selfish  passions,  and  ^  discharged  aright  the 
duties  of  the  second  table.  By  such  language, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  they  mean  to  signify 
only  that  they  have  done  no  more  harm  to 
their  neighbour  than  is  compatible  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  fulfil  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning him,  and  may  consist  with  a  jstate  of 
acceptance  with  God,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice 
of  their  Redeemer :  but  if  this  be  their  mean- 
ing, let  the  love  of  God  to  the  penitent  trans- 
gressor be  the  theme  of  praise ;  not  the  love 
of  the  transgressor  to  his  fellow.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that,  by  having  done  no  harm  to 
their  neighbour,  they  would  intimate  that 
they  have  inflicted  no  more  injury  than  they 
have  suffered,  and  have  cultivated  so  much  of 
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a  charitable  and  patieat  spirit  a9  that  of  which 
they  have  been  themselves  the  objects.  Now^ 
it  is  not  surprising  that  mankind  should  look 
hard  and  doubtingly  on  a  commandment  which 
requires  them  to  love  another  as  themselves ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  amazement  that  they  should 
mterpret  it  to  import  only  that  they  should 
love  their  neighbour  to  the  same^extent,  or  in 
the  same  circumstances,  as  their  neighbour 
loves  them;  and,  consequently,  to  enforce 
nothing  more  than  a  reciprocity  of  benefits, 
and,  by  the  same  rule,  to  permit  the  return  of 
ill-will  and  indifference.  But  not  to  dwell  on 
so  palpable  and  gross  an  error — one  so  ad* 
verse  to  all  human  improvement,  and  repug* 
nant  to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  —  a  just 
apprehension  of  that  cardinal  precept  of  our 
religion  cannot  but  remind  us  that  we  have 
all  very  greatly  erred,  in  whatever  difference 
of  degree,  from  the  divine  rule  of  our  duty 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  must  surely 
excite  us  to  seek,  with  the  help  of  God,  an 
amendment  of  our  conduct  and  dispositions 
towards  them.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  fix 
our  thoughts  more  steadily  on  a  future  and 
eternal  happiness,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  objects  of  this  life,  which  stimulate  our 
cupidity  and  ambition,  and  obstruct  our  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  great  law  of  equity  between  man 
and  man^  are  reduced  to  insignificance,  and 
become  in  a  manner  annihilated ;  and  thus  to 
lighten  the  task  of  self-denial  by  nourishing 
the  desires  and  capacities  of  our  immortal 
nature.  And,  when  discouraged  in  our  fulfil- 
ment of  the  sacred  precept  by  the  conduct  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  Word  of  God  has 
counselled  us  to  contemplate  the  unsparing 
and  lorig-sufiering  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ;  and  so  to  pacify  and  abash  our  irri- 
table nature,  and  exficting  spirit — especially, 
to  look  upon  the  aspect  of  the  Divinity  *' in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ/'  that,  when  severely 
tried  in  our  patience,  we  may  "consider  Him 
that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  we  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  our  minds ;"  ♦  ever  keeping  before  us  that 
perfection  of  charity  exemplified  by  our  ac- 
knowledged Master,  and  our  Guide  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

♦  Heb.  xii.  3. 
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SERMON   XVIII. 


LUKE   VI.   35. 

Love  ye  your  enemies. 

WheNj  in  the  last  discoursej  we  cited,  as  a 
key  to  the  sense  of  this  commandment,  the 
assertion  of  the  Apostle,  that  'Move  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law/'  we  regarded  the  law, 
more  particularly,  as  it  was  expounded  by  our 
Saviour ;  for,  as  Christians,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  bear  in  mind  that  whereas  the  Jews, 
after  the  manner  of  human  nature,  had  nar- 
rowed the  sense  and  application  of  the  divine 
law,  He,  besides  having  convicted  them  of  an 
actual  perversion  of  its  meaning,  has  elicited 
its  full  import,  and  placed  it  clearly  before  us. 
In  one  most  important  instance,  his  construc- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  our  neighbour  was 
conveyed  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  was 
delivered — namely,  in  his  teaching  that  the 
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law  prohibited,  not  only  the  actual  infliction 
of  injury  upon  a  fellow-creature,  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  ideas  and  feelings  as  naturally 
predispose  us  to  acts  of  aggression  and  injus- 
tice, or  render  us  more  easily  accessible  to 
temptations  to  commit  them.  This  has  been* 
justly  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  tenth 
commandment,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;"  but 
it  should  be  remembered  also,  that  the  com- 
mandment under  consideration  was  imposed 
upon  the  disciples  of  Moses  in  precisely  the 
same  language  as  that  in  which  it  is  enjoined 
upon  the  followers  of  Christ ;  *  and  it  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  com- 
mandment to  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves applied  a  restraint  to  the  outward 
conduct  only,  of  those  to  whom  it  was  deli- 
vered ;  leaving  their  feelings  and  dispositions^ 
or  the  movements  of  their  minds,  to  their  own 
absolute  choice  and  direction. 

There  was,  however,  a  comprehension  in 
the  import  of  the  divine  law  with  regard  to 
our  neighbour,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rather  left  to  be  collected  by  the  more  devout 
and  considerate  among  the  Israelites,  than 
positively  affirmed  or  specifically  inculcated: 
conformably  with  the  rude  conceptions  of  an 

*  Lev.  xix.  18. 
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early  age  in  the  history  of  our  fallen  specieia, 
and  that  state  of  minority  .with  relation  to 
spiritual  privileges,  in  which  the  sub)}ects  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  are  represented  in  the 
apostolical  writings.  Our  Saviour^  indeed,, 
very  clearly  recognised,  or,  rather,  directly 
afBrmed,  a  principle  of  condescension  in  the 
Deity,  in  the  adaptation  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  Jewish  people  :  for  example,  in  the  matter 
of  divorce.  "  The  Pharisees  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife?  tempting  him.  And  he  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them,  What  did  Moses 
command  you  ?"  (He  had  previously  asserted 
one  exclusive  ground  of  divorce,  and  they  now 
sought  to  fasten  on  him  a  charge  of  contra- 
vening the  authority  of  Moses,  the  minister 
of  the  laws  of  God.)  "  And  they  said,  Moses 
suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them.  For  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts  he  wrote  you  this  precept;*'*  or,  as 
his  language  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
*'  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ; 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  f  In 
all  consistency,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that 

*  Mark  x.  5.  f  Matt^  xix*  8. 
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the  commandment,  "  to  love  their  neighbour 
ks  themselves,"  was  imposed  on  the  Jews  on 
a  similar  principle :  that  is,  that  the  Almighty 
forbore  to  correct,  and  in  a  manner  tolerated, 
a  partial  apprehension  of  their  duty  towards 
their  fellow-creatures;  reserving  the  special 
requirement  of  an  universal  and  persevering 
benevolence  to  a  future  period,  when  His  gra* 
cious  purpose  in  behalf  of  mankind  would  be 
more  clearly  revealed,  and  more  commanding 
inducements  be  supplied  to  the  "  fulfilment  of 
all  righteousness**  towards  God  and  towards 
man.*     To  this  view  of  our  duty  towards  our 

*  The  following  consideration,  however,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  '*  neighbour,"  insisted  upon  in  a  valuable 
work  on  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  may  be  of  some  weight  on 
this  subject: — **  The  Jewish  religion  introduced  and  incul- 
**  cated  the  great  principle  of  benevolence,  as  far  as  it  was 
<*  possible  to  practise  it  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
''  the  Hebrew  people  were  placed,  and  the  design  for  which 
"  it  was  selected.  All  the  surrounding  nations  were  ido- 
"  laters,  any  intimate  society  with  whom  they  were  com- 
"  manded  to  avoid :  and  no  strangers  could  be  permitted 
*^  to  dwell  amongst  them,  until  they  had  renounced  idola- 
"  try ;  for  such  permission  would  have  exposed  the  Jews 
*'  to  temptations  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist,  as  subse- 
*'  quent  experience  clearly  proved.  Hence  the  law  particu- 
larizes the  children  of  their  people,  and  the  stranger  who 
"  dwelt  among  them,  having  renounced  idolatry,  as  the 
<<  objects  of  their  benevolence,  lest  it  should  be  conceived 
**  to  contradict  those  injunctions  of  the  same  law,  which 
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neighbour  we  would  direct  some  farther  atten- 
tion ;  reminding  Christians  that  they  are  called 
to  cultivate  a  benevolence  of  a  far  higher 
character,  more  enduring  in  its  nature,  as 
well  as  wider  in  its  scope,  than  was  expected 
from  mankind  either  in  an  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel,  or  a  merely  partial  acquaintance  with 
its  principles— even  a  benevolence  which  takes 
for  its  pattern  the  goodness  of  the  Deity; 
seeking  to  be  ''merciful,  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  also  is  merciful,''  *  '*  perfect,  as  He  is 
perfect."  f 

The  fact  which  remarkably  distinguishes 
our  Saviour's  exposition  of  the  commandment 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is,  that 
he  has  extended  the  application  of  the  term 
*'  neighbour"  to  our  enemies ;  and,  moreover, 
has  instructed  us  that  it  is  in  our  observance 
of  that  commandment  towards  them  that  the 
Almighty  regards  us  with  especial  approbation, 
and  expressly  vouchsafes  us  his   acceptance 

**  prohibited  all  connexion  with  .their  idolatrous  neighbours, 
**  and  ail  tolerance  of  idolaters  within  their  own  commu- 
*^  nity ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  the  Jews  been 
"  expressly  commanded  to  love  their  neighbours,  though 
'^  idolatrous,  they  would  have  mistaken  the  precept  as  a 
^*  permission  to  tolerate  their  worship,  and  to  partake  their 
**  festivities." — Graves  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  187. 
•  Luke  vi.  36.  f  Matt  v.  48. 
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and  reward.  His  words  are  these : — "  As  ye 
WQuld  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise.  For  if  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sin- 
ners also  love  thpse  that  love  them.  And  if 
ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you, 
what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even 

the  same But  love  ye  your  enemies."* 

Now  it  is  at  once  observable^  that  every  one  is 
in  danger  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  an 
enemy  whose  advantage  appears  to  have  come 
into  competition  with  our  own ;  and  a  dread 
of  inconvenience  or  detriment  is  not  very 
easily  separated  from  a  feeling  of  disUke  or 
hostility  towards  the  individual  who  has  been 
the  instrument  of  awakening  it.  Our  Saviour, 
therefore,  has  enjoined  us,  in  the  first  place, 
to  single  out  that  individual  as  our  neighbour, 
in  our  obedience  of  the  commandment  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  The  same  im- 
portant application  of  the  term  *'  neighbour " 
is  virtually  impressed  upon  us  in  the  narrative, 
entitled  '*  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan," 
delivered  in  reply  to  the  particular  question 
"  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  In  that  narrative, 
our  Saviour  told  the  querist,  that  the  man 
who    performed    the   duty   of   a    neighbour 

♦  Luke  vi.  31—35. 
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^'  unto  bin)  that  M  amoag  the  thieves^"  vms 
the  man  who  checked '  fats  opim  msb  and-^^- 
pose,  to  amwer  the  claim  of  a  fefloir-^icremkui'e 
on  his  sympathy  and  compassion;  or  preferrid 
the  act  of  succouring  a  neighbom*  in  his  womids 
and  helplessness,  to  the  enjoyment' of  fab  own 
ease,  or  the  prosecution  of  his  own  journey. 

'  We  are  especially  admonishedy  then,  that  the 
more  our  inclinations  are  opposed,  oir  ooir'  in- 
terest appears  to  be  threatened,  in  any  engage- 
ment or  transaction  with  anotii^F— ^in  other 
words,  tbe  greater  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  diB- 
positions  which  We  are  required  to  nmke,  in 

'  wAet  to  accede  to  his  just  claims,  to  respect 
his  filings,  or  to  relieye  his  distress,  tiie  more 
specifically  the  term  *'  neighbour"  applies  to 
that  individual ;  and,  in  our  conduct  towards 
him,  the  £vine  rule  of  our  duty  is  peenliariy 
commended  to  our  Christian  estimatijon,  oar 
reverent  observance. 

It  was  remarked,  in  tbe  foitner  dlscouise, 
that  the  commandment  \inder  considertttioo, 
being  a  summary  of  the  whole  law  with  regard 
to  our  neighbour,  entirely  sanctions  tbe  espe- 
dal  love  of  our  kindreds  Now  the-wo^lia''4>f 
Christ,  which  we  have  just  cited;  cahmfot^^be 
reasonably  understood  to  cast  a  dispatage- 
ment  on  that  patticular  a£fectioA^    on  the 
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eonfxary,  masmuch  as  our  relatives  are  most 
inirQediately  affected  by  our  couduet,  or  their 
happiness  is  most  directly  entrusted  to  our 
:  kei^ng,  the  divine  commandment,  as  it  bears 
.  upon  them,  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree, 
imperative  and  indispensable.  But,  surely, 
the  words  of  Christ  must  remind  us  of  an 
essential  distinction,  between  the  love  of  mir 
kindred  as  it  is  sustained  and  invigorated, by  a 
aense  of  duty,  and  as  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  their  affection  to  ourselves;  or  rather  of 
the  pleasure  or  advantage  which  their  afifec* 
tipn  is  found  to  communicate,  the  ''  good " 
'  which  we  conceive  them  to  have  "  done  unto 
us."  It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  much  of 
the  affection  between  relatives — that  exquisite 
ingredient  of  human  happiness,  and  signal  in*- 
stance  of  the  bounty  of  God — is  of  the  latter 
description,  and  can  rank  no  higher  in  the 
scale  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  true,  there  is 
no  virtuous  principle  which  we  more  readily 
assume  to  be  a  part  of  our  character  than  the 
love  of  our  kindred,  or  the  conscientious  dis* 
x^harge  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  to  mankind  in  ge- 
D^al  than  to  applaud  others,  and  to  esteem 
themselves,  as  excellent  husbands,  or  wiv^s, 
jx  parents,  or  children;    and  too  often  an 

1 1 
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unblaiaable  coodoct  in  one  or  more  of  thrae 
relations^  is  pleaded  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
neglect  of  devotion  >  or  a  general  laxity  of  sel& 
goyemment.  But  in  how  many  instanoed 
would  this  presumed  fulfilment  of  our  rehtire 
c^hgations  be  found  to  be  little  more  than  the 
spontaneous  return^  the  unbidden  growth^  of 
the  love  of  another.  The  husband  has  a  coOf 
fiding  and  compliant  wife^  the  wife  a  gentle 
and  considerate  husband,  the  parent  a  hopeful 
or  tractable  child,  the  child  an  indulgent  pa^ 
rent — ^there  is,  speaking  justly,  a  reciprocity 
of  aflfection,  an  interchange  of  benefits^  a  com* 
munity  of  good.  In  all  such  instances,  the 
relations  of  kindred  bring  with  them  a  large 
accession  of  happiness,  and  call  loudly  upon 
OS  for  a  return  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  aH 
good;  but  it  must  be  manifest,  that  where 
there  is  no  contact  and  pressure  of  adverse 
tempers,  no  collision  of  interests — ^notMng  to 
operate  dislike  or  estrangement  in  ungoverneil 
minds,  there  can  be  no  deci^ve  proof  thai  t^ 
love  of  our  kindred  involves  any  steadiness  of 
ttoral  principle,  or  a  predominating  regard  to 
the  divine  commandment*  The  afieetion  w 
good^will  which  thrives  under  ^rtmmstanc^ 
so  entirely  congenial,  may  be  pooted  in  nothing 
inoi^  virtudus  than  the  tendency  everywhere 
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mmifedt  to  ''  love  them  wlikh  lovd  us,"  and 
to''  do  good  to  the&i  which  do  good  unto  us/' 
We.  would  nowise  be  thought  to  depreciate 
tbe  reciprocation  of  an  affectionate  kindness  t 
espeoiidly  inasmuch  as  there  are  some  whom 
BO  e2|>f  essions  of  affection  in  their  homes  can 
irin  OF  propitiate ;  whom  no  gentleness  can 
soothe^  and  no  submission  can  satisfy — ^persons 
Who  vex  the  bosom  of  families  with  an  irrita? 
bility  and  spleen  which^  elsewhere^  they  find 
it  easy  to  control,  or  dare  not  venture  to 
iitdtdg^.  But,  unquestionably^  we  estimate 
our  duty^  to  our  relatives  (as  well  as  to 
others)  perniciously  low,  if  we  judge  it  suiBt 
eient  either  to  abstain  trom  ^' doing'*  them 
''  evil"  aggressively,  or  without  provocation, 
or  to  "do**  them  "  good"  merely  as  a  retorn 
for  the  benefits  or  happiness  received  from 
them:  forgetting  that  we  prove  the  mor^ 
strength  of  the  love  we  bear  them^  hy  stead-' 
lastly  resisting  the  access  of  those  feelings 
whose  nature  it  is  to  divide  the  hearts  of  rela^ 
tives>  and  break  up  the  concord  of  families; 
by.  checking  the  secret  growth  of  alietiation 
and  disgust ;  and  consulting  their  we^re,  even 
tho^h  ui^ed  by  unkindness  and  ingratitu^ 
to  forsake  tfaem^-^''  doing  them^  go^d^  hopiiig 
for  <  nothi^  a^akf).'':    We  arte  not>  bow^iwar, 

ii2 
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unmindful,  that  the  harmony  existing  amiongst 
kindred  is  frequently,  and  in  all  its  fulness, 
the  fruit  of  a  mutual  forbearance,  and^  ^ri 
actual  cultivation  of  Christian  principles, 
which,  assuredly,  will  not  fail  of  their  reward 
hereafter,  because  so  abundantly  compensated 
in  the  present  world.  ^ 

But  to  attain,  in  any  adeqiKite  measnte, 
a  conformity  to  the  divine  commandment 
with  regard  to  our  neighbour,  we  must'  not 
be  satisfied  with  an  examination  of  our  coh'^ 
duct  or  feelings  towards  any  individuals 
whatsoever  who  stand  in  the  relation  6f 
friends  and  benefactors;  or  whose  end^  and 
interest  are  blended  or  consentaneous  with 
oiir  own.  We  are  directly  cautioned  against 
such  a  resting-place  in  our  character  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  man — nay,  we  are 
taught  to  account  it  as  the  outset  merely  of 
our  course — the  starting-post  in  the  career  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Friendship  and  gra- 
titude, we  are  warned,  are  but  instances  of  a 
partial  and  occasional  benevolence  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  have  practised,  and  of  whieh 
the  worst  of  men  are  not  incapable :  our  cha- 
rity must  reach  a  far  higher  pitch  to  answer 
the  end  of  the  Gospel,  and  characterise  the 
followers  of  Christ  i — ^''For  if  ye  love  {hem 
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which  love  you,  wh^t  thank  have  ye  ?  for 
sipn^s  al^o  love  those  that  love  them.  And 
if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  yoi^, 
what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  do  even 
the  samef" 

This  view  of  the  precept  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves  being  expressly  commanded 
and  urged  upon  us  with  regard  to  individuals 
with^^hom  we  may  happen  to  come  into  col- 
lision^ should  dispose  us  to  estimate,  at  its  in- 
tii.n8ic  worth,  the  sympathy  which  we  may 
feel  towards  the  inhabitants  of  distant  coun- 
triei^,  or  those  of  our  own  country  with  whom 
we  have  no  such  intercourse  apd  eng^.gement{( 
as  prove  the  habitual  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
or  with  whom  we  have  no  important  conflict- 
ing interests  to  adjust  and  reconcile.  We  need 
hardly  say,  that  the  truly  benevolent  person 
recognises  a  bond  of  union  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  every  clime  and  condition,  and 
will  cultivate  the  sympathies  sown  in  ou): 
jcomipon  nature;  and  that,  in  his  pecuniary 
qontriimtions  to  th^ir  relief  and  welfare,  he 
jpE^ay  largely. exercise  that  charity  which  givetl^ 
Qrv'Mendeth'"  to  others,  "hoping  for  nothing 
#gw^.''  But  we  have  reason  to  beware  lest 
w«  conjipute  the  degree  of  our  benevoJen<f^ 
^&  if  it  exp^ded  with  our  i^»s.  of.di^tanq^ 
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and  ertension :  as  if  it  fully  occupied  the 
ground  beyond  -which  it  could  penetrate,  or 
overspread  and  filled  up  the  spaces  through 
which  it  passed.  A  great  poet  indeed,  phi- 
losophizing on  "man/'  has  compared  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  our  afiections  to  a 
Sequence  of  circles  formed  by  a  pebble  thrown 
into  a  lake ;  embracing  successively  bur 
friends,  our  neighbours,  our  country,  and  alt 
humankind.  But  this  account  of  the  matter 
must  be  taken  with  very  considerable  limi* 
tations.  It  is  possible  that  the  benevolence 
6(  an  individual  may  seem  to  reach,  in  i^ 
ftilness,  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  while  in  tbtf 
sphere  in  which  he  immediately  moves,  ther^ 
may  be  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  kind  and 
Charitable  offices;  a  heartless  void  of  gene*-^ 
rosity,  and  even  of  justice.  It  is  possible  that  a 
man  may  grow  indignant  at  the  injustice  and 
dppression  prevailing  in  a  remote  part  of  th^ 
world,  and,  at  another,  be  incapable  of  ^esbt- 
ing  a  temptation  to  secure  a  trifling  advatl^-* 
tage  by  deceiving  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  some  individual.  Can  it  much  avail  him' 
that  the  effect  of  his  liberality  is  felt  in  tlv^ 
opposite  hemisphere,  if  it  be  banished  &otd 
flid  little  circlfe  of  his  dally  transactions  ?^  I^ 
it^  of  much  account  that  he  feels  an  entbu^^ 
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siastq  in  the  cause  of  uoiversal  ju^tice^  and  in 
behalf  of  the  indefeisible  rights  of  mankind^ 
while. he  oiakes  a  reserve  of  truth  and  recti- 
tude in  dealing  with  his  neighbour?  Every 
one  must  have  remarked  how  possible  it  i9 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  a  show  of  generous 
^motions — with  feelings  awakened  by  the  power 
of  the  imagination — a  philanthropy  that  kin- 
dles with  abstractions  and  generalities;  but 
expires  under  a  personal  annoyance  and  vex-f 
ation ; — howpossible  it  is  to  advocate  theclaims 
and  plead  the  miseries  of  our  fellow«creatureS| 
and  yet  be  bereft  of  all  pity  and  compunction 
in  our  conduct  towards  an  individual  who  haa 
offended  us ;  unmerciful  to  his  errors^  reckless 
of  his  sensibility,  converting  whatever  pertains) 
to  him  into  matter  for  scorn  and  exasperation 
against  him ; — how  possible  to  appear,  in  the 
advocacy  of  all  mankind,  a  minister  of  justice, 
tax  angel  of  mercy,  and  exhibit  a  ruthless 
power,  a  fiendish  malignity,  in  a  contest  with 
one  of  our  species.  , 

Our  love  to  our  neighbour  is  to  be  comfmtedj 
QOt  by  the  number  or  distance  of  its  objecta,, 
but  by  the  sacrifices  of  selfish  or  iraacib^ 
feeliiigB  which  it  enables  us  to  make,  whether 
in  behalf  of  communities  or  individuals)  in  .^ 
pubHc  capacity  or  in  private  life ;  andj  if  thisj 


be  not  itmduousljr  aefced  upM,  our  dkwaober 
for  diristian  charity  will  be  esseoAiaUy  defi-^: 
cienti  aod  ao  absolute  fuluve.  The  portrait, 
may  exhibit  some  relief  aod  boldness  in  the 
oHtUne,  but  it  will  be  a  oiiaerable  daub  in  tlae 
detail.  Our  charity  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
asceudeQcy  which  it  acquires  over  the  propen- 
sities most  opposed  to  its  e^^rcise : — over  the 
cupidity  that  would  tempt  us  to  cast  ohacunty 
on  a  question  of  right  or  oUigation, — over  -the 
indolence  or  luxuriousness  that  obetruete  ew 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  distressed^ — over  the 
pride  that  subjects  our  inferiors  to  disdain  and 
contumely* — over  the  irritable  self-esteem  thait 
disposes  us  to  the  excitement  of  anger,  and 
gives  us  to  the  impulse  of  revenge, — over  the 
envy  that  repines  at  the  success  of  a  rivals 
and  suffers  in  the  prosperity  of  another.  We  . 
manifest  the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  pro- 
portion  as  we  exemplify  it  towards  one  who 
ia  crossing  our  path  —  a  competitor  for  the 
gains  which  we  are  aiming  at,  or  the  honour 
which  we  are  striving  to  win ; — towards  an 
antagonist  who  confronts  us  with  i^aorance, 
misapprehension,  and  even  p^verseness ;  . 
making  equitable  dlowances  for  stitch  infir*^ 
mities  of  human  nsJbure,  and,  notwithstanding, 
estimating  his  pretensions  as  we  would,  dor'" 
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owiij;^  veighfmg .  timti  ^niHk  th6  impaiiaMy,  if' 
i>ot  1/rith  the  composare,  of  £t  judge,  aMt  be- 
clmiiiig  the  advocate  of  omvery  oppdni^nt  s^^ 
nay^  more/ in  pfx>po¥tioii  as  we  can  av6i<l  ^ 
tmit  of  ilUwill  against  those  who  dislike  and 
contemn  ns,  and  our  patience  holds  ont  against 
a  senae  of  injury,  or  under  actual  provocation. 
'  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  injnnfction 
iixUte  text  as  incumbent  in  our  conduct  to^ 
wards  any  who  advance  upon  us  claims  repugJ- 
natit  to  our  own  inclinations,  or  who  aim  at 
objects  which  apparently  clash  with  our  own 
pursuits  and  advantage;  inasmuch  aswe  lare: 
apt  to  account  and  deal  with  such  as  our 
enemies ;  to  forget  their  title  to  our  sympathy 
as  neighbours ;  and  to  eye  them  with  fear  and 
aversion.  But,  obviously,  that  injunction  is 
equally  binding  on  us  in  our  procedure  towards 
those  who  have  actually  done  us  wrong,  or 
who,  in  reality,  bear  us  enmity.  To  these, 
indeed,  the  words  of  our  Saviour  more  imme^ 
diately  refer : — ^*'  Love  your  enemies,  do  good 
to  them  which  hate  you;  bless  them  which 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite^ 
fully  use  you.  And  unto  him  that  smiteth 
thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  him  also  the 
other."  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  oiir 
Saviour  has  not   here  made  it  our  duty  to 
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submit  unresistingly  to  the  injustice  of  out 
fellow-creatures,  or  denied  us  the  right  <rf 
self-defence.  The  precepts  of  our  religion 
cannot,  any  more  than  its  doctrines,  be  cleaxly 
ascertained  from  detached,  isolated  passages 
in  the  Scriptures :  the  import  of  a  particular 
admonition  in  the  Gospel  must  be  examined 
through  the  medium  of  its  general  ordi- 
nances, and  the  prevailing  tenor  of  it$  ejS* 
hortations.  The  great  rule  of  our  conduct 
under  consideration  inculcates  a  princi(^Ie  of 
universal  benevolence ;  but  it  were  a  strange 
species  of  benevolence  which ,  by  a  toleration 
of  injustice,  should  tend  to  a  dissolution  q£ 
society,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  ex^ 
i^ence.  It  merits  observation,  however,  tbat^ 
as  members  of  the  social  body — we  speak  of 
the  intelligent  and  reflecting  community — wei 
disown  the  right  of  retribution  on  our  feUotw-» 
creatures.  We  justify  the  enactment  <;^  penal 
laws  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  commission 
of  crime ;  and  we  urge  the  execution  of  those, 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  the  prevention  oi 
crime  is  dependent  on  the  certainty  of  ito 
punishment.  In  thus  defending  oun9ielvn& 
against  the  aggressions  of  our  ne^bhour,  M«i 
act,  in  no  degree,  inconsistently  with;  the 
commandment  to  love  him  as  ourselves ;  Sw-.. 
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surely,  we  should  betray  a  most  misguided 
concern  for  his  welfare  in  casting  the  rein- 
opon  his  worst  propensities — in  tempting  him^ 
with  a  license  of  which  we,  as  Christians, 
^ould  tremble  to  take  advantage — in  putting 
into  his  hands  the  weapons  of  his  own  de- 
i^traction.     Truly,  that  law  is  merciful  which 
re^rds  the  growth  of  malignant  passions  by 
checking  the  power  to  gratify  them,  and  pre^ 
vents  a  more  rapid  and  a  worse  demoralization 
of  evil  men ;  and  even  the  terror  of  death  is^ 
£Ui  instrument  of  benevolence,  so  &ir  as  it  pre* 
dudes  or  overpowers  the  temptation  to  enor^ 
itiouB  crimes.    The  fact,  we  say,  that,  as  meiri* 
bc$rs  of  the  social  body,  we   repudiate  the 
principle  of  retribution,  is  worthy  of  conside-^ 
ration ;  since  it  argues,  as  we  s^prehend,  the 
great  reasonableness,  of  the  Christian  morality 
iff  its  prohibition  of  private  revenge  ;  inferring 
the  conformity  of  that  prohibition  with  the 
last  conclusions  of  this  enlightened  ^e.  Every 
individual  nmongst  us,  be  it  observed,  is  ag^ 
grieved  by  the  violator  of  the  laws,  by  the 
assailant  of  the  common  security  and  wel&re ; 
y^^  in  our  collective  capacity,  though  in  a 
better  condition  to  estimate  the  guilt  df  the 
ofi^iider,  in  a  superior  freedom  from  prejudice 
and'passion,  we  disown  the  right  of  retribution 
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on  our  feUow-nmn ;  nsponding  to  the  voice  of 
the  AlBiigbty  in  his  word,  *' Veug/osmoGM 
mine,  I  will  repay,  aaith  the  L<»d«"  By^  wbaf 
argument,  then,  can  any  one  justify  the  ^ 
of  retaliation  as  an  indiridual,  the  retvum  of 
^  evil  for  evil?"  Where,  indeed,  the  law  faib 
him  as  a  harrier  to  the  injustice  of  his  f^^lUivi^ 
creatures,  he  must  needs  become  hiso^Rfifproir 
tector;  but  on  what  principle  shall  he,  plead 
his  rig^t  to  take  vengeance  oa  his  t^affj  amd 
assume  that  last  prerogative  which  as  d^ 
claimed  from  the  seat  of  public  justice  2 — ^But 
iverpass  from  this  suggestion  to  the  imm/sdj^t§ 
drift  of  our  Lord's  injunction. 

The  love  demanded  for  our  enemy  is. simply 
a  disposition  to  suhserve  his  wel£irei  a  repugt 
nanoe  to  render  hio)  evil  for  evil.  .  Love>  §9 
that  term  is  commonly  understoodi  is  the 
effect  of  admiration^  or  gratitude,  or  con^enit  <)f 
ojfHuions  and  habits;  it  is  constituted  of<feelf 
isgs  which  shrink  instinctively  from  the  moi^ 
doer  and  the  Ibe :  and  hence, .  in  S{>ite :  pf  o|i|^ 
hditer  b;iowle^,  the  divine  preqtiptitto  uloifg 
owc:  enemies,''  wears  an  aspect  of  severity,  an^ 
inpracticableness  which  isi  ali^  frooi  :th§ 
guveramesit  of  the  Almighty;  far ^'. His  eoflprp 
mandments  are  not  grievous/'  ♦  when  consi^lted 

•  1  lohn  v«Sc  i 
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kk  the  exet'cise^  of*  our  reason^'  and'  M^ith  the 
fciiowledg©  of  his  ^'pleBtious*'  mercy i*  ThSe 
{tt^eept  is  faMllied  to^fw  as  we  i^etain  and 
4di^ridh  a  dtsppi^tion  to  promote  the  welfave 
iff  atiy^who  h^e  done  us  wrong,  or  who  hold 
m  in  nversion-^a- disposition  which  m&f  ncrt 
o^Iy  ekist  ih  a  tMal  separation  fh»ti  all  plea^ 
sUTgbte  feelings;  but  is  compatible  with  the 
h»osti  painful  and  repellent  ideas  of  its  obj^ot ; 
Ihough  hardly  with  a  studious  or  ^unnecessary 
avoidance  of  his  presence  and  sooi«<ly.*  The 
good-will,  however^  which  the  commlahdmient 
enjoins  towards  an  enemy  must  be  preserved 
as  a  treasure  in  the  heart  of  the  Ohiistito-^ab 
i|^ Virtue  that  looks  for  its  ''reward  in  heaven," 
thafa  strives  for  immortality,  and  must  ^  endore 
16  the  aid."  In  this  respect  the  terms  of  the 
eotomandment,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our^ 
Mlves,  are  literally,  as  they  are  solemnly, 
binding,  and  can  suffer  no  fteedom  of  inter* 
pretation  whatsoever.  As  we  value  and  pur- 
,sue  our  own  happiness  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  so  at  all  times,  and  undet 
bll  circumstances,  are  we  bound  to  r^ard 
arid  intend  >  the  happiness  of  our  neigbbeuif • 
'No  view  of  our  o<vtn  oharaetef ,  no  reproaehes 

'*  Such  avoidance  appears  allowable  and  corrective  £i 
particalar  instances.    Matt,  xviii.  15. 
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e£  our  ovim  cooficienflB,  bo  aenbe  of  degraistmr 
or  in&my^  can  Muiihilate  the  concenr  lAoA 
Adheres  to  us  for  oar  own  wcUbeing ;  neitlm^ 
should  any  baseness  of  our  neigfaboiHr  be  pen« 
asitted  to  extinguish  our  concern  for  bis  wett* 
being.  This  should  be  felt  independ^idy  iif 
benefits  which  we  may  hare  received  at  hie 
hands,  and  in  spite  of  any  injury  whiehh^ 
may  haye  inflicted  upon  us — lastingly^  in^ 
extinguishably  as  the  love  of  self.  Sinoh  id 
that  eharity  which  the  Apostle  has  so  foUy 
delineated,  and  so  loftily  eulogized  in  an 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  di^sition  to  return  good  for  evil  is, 
doubtless,  alien  from  our  natural  mind,  end 
demands  a  firm  determination  of  purpose^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  Power  superior  to 
our  own,  to  sustain  it ;  but  facility  of  obe^ 
dience  to  a  precept  is,  surdy,  not  its  m^^t 
needful  or  proper  recommendation  to  the 
Christian.  The  questions  befitting  our  voc^ 
tion  are  these: — Is  the  conduct  in  qu0$tioJ| 
virtue,  moral  excellence ;  and  how  far  is  it  ei;^ 
titled  to  that  distinction  ?  Confessedly,  it  is 
virtue,  virtue  in  its  uttermost  utility ;  in  iff 
undeniable  tendency  to  assuage  the  irascible 
pasdons ;  to  abaite  most  powerful  inoenitiMe^  ^ 
crime;  to  drain  most  copious  sources  of  human 
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wret^edness^  It  is  yirtwt  m  its  hi^est  din^ 
rkctev  of  seif-renimcidtiony  itd^  severest  strug* 
gle  with  the  passions;  Tirtise  in;  its  loftiest 
mood^  its  heroism^  its  subfimity — in  a  word> 
il  is  virtue  pre-eminently  worthy  of  oou 
(tSotts  and  aspirations ;  if  we  would  approve 
eursdves  as  disciples  of  Christy  as  subjects  of 
Him  ^'  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity^  and  purify  to 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  goad 
u^rks**^ — a  people  willing  to  appreciate,  and 
even  studious  to  discern,  the  purest  forms  Of 
rectitude,  and  to  embody  them  in  their  lives.  ' 
'Indeed,  to  attain  such  benevolence^  it  is 
)9eeuUarly  necessary  to  reflect  upon  our  Chris- 
tian obligations,  and  to  bear  them  continually 
in  remembrance.  In  no  instance,  perhaips, 
does  virtue  so  evidently  lean  upon  religion 
for  support  and  encouragement:  in  no  in- 
stance is  our  perseverance  in  well-doing  so  ill 
sfustained  by  considerations,  however  well- 
feunded  and  valuable,  derived  from  our  ex- 
perience in  the  present  state.  Notwithstanding 
such  benevolence  is  abundantly  commended 
fay  its  pacific  and  reforming  influence  on  hu- 
man society  in  general ;  and  although  it  amply 
-compensates  to  the  minds  of  individuals  the 

♦  Titus  ii.  14. 
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labour  of  attaining  it>  yet  are  we  constantly 
solicited  by  opinions  which,  if  true,  would 
disprove  its  utility;  and  which  evidently 
tend  to  its  utter  discouragement  and  even 
extinction.  Persons  are  continually  asserting 
and  maintaining  that  there  is  some  stage  in 
the  progress  of  human  differences,  where 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  should  terminate 
in  a  total  disjunction  of  interests  and  feelings; 
in  a  settled  disgust,  and  even  a  perpetual 
hate ;  where  the  tone  of  remonstrance  should 
give  place  to  recrimination  and  invective, 
and  the  spirit  of  forbearance  to  the  thirst  of 
vengeance.  Persons  are  everywhere  judging 
that  the  offices  of  kindness,  the  expressions  of 
goodwill  towards  a  fellow-creature,  should  be 
dependent  on  his  character  and  conduct; 
everywhere  arguing  as  if  the  love  of  their 
neighbour,  the  practice  of  benevolence,  were 
grounded  on  motives  and  calculations  of  an 
exclusively  personal  nature,  and  w^ere  reducible 
to  a  system  of  reciprocity,  or  transactions  of 
barter  between  man  and  man;  expecting  an 
equivalent  for  every  service  which  they  render, 
every  favour  which  they  confer.  We  hear 
them  alleging  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of 
individuals,  or  mankind  in  general,  as  a  reason 
for  withholding  from  them  their  sympathy. 
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and  denying  them  their  friendly  offices  and 
benefactions.  We  observe  them  folding  them- 
selves up  in  a  sullen  contempt  of  their  fellow- 
creatures^  or  in  a  clcse^  exclusive  regard  to 
their  own  pursuits  and  advantage ;  nay,  even 
tutoring  their  spirits  to  a  hard  indiflference  to 
theit  neighbour,  and  actually  resolving  upon 
selfishness  as  the  rule  or  principle  of  their  con- 
duct. The  reason  is,  that  in  all  such  moods, 
persons  look  upon  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  no  otherwise  than  as  a  number  of 
beings  associated  for  the  brief  period  of  a 
human  life,  and  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
compass,  as  they  are  best  able,  the  circle  of 
its  pleasures — benevolence  is  estimated  rela- 
tively to  this  world  only — virtue  is  forsaken 
by  piety,  and  is  consequently  unequal  to  the 
strife  with  temptation — unequal  to  combat  the 
irascible  passions  with  no  better  weapons  than 
are  supplied  by  human  hands,  and  fabricated 
out  of  earthly  materials.  In  this  contest,  espe- 
cially, she  must  be  furnished  with  arms  of  a 
celestial  temper,  and  be  even  clothed  with  "  the 
panoply  of  God."  To  exemplify  that  benevo- 
lence to  which  the  Gospel  has  called  us,  we 
must  incessantly  recur  to  the  principles  of  our 
faith,  and  our  especial  vocation  as  Christians. 
As  such  we  own  an  alliance  with  our  fellow- 

K  K 
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creatures,  not  in  a  community  of  temporary 
interests  merely,  a  bond  of  present  expediency, 
but  in  the  participation  of  a  nature  which  is 
immortal,  and  destinies  which  are  eternal ; 
and  we  are  pledged,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  cannot  measure,  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  our  Saviour  on  the  earth,  the 
principles  of  righteousness  and  peace.  As 
Christians,  we  are  not  to  exact  a  claim  of 
desert  in  the  objects  of  our  regard  and  bene- 
ficence ;  for  we  are  privileged  to  be  "  the 
children  of  the  Highest,"  and  '^  He  is  kind  to 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil."*  Nor  are  we 
dependent  for  the  power  of  forbearance  to- 
wards the  man  who  has  annoyed  and  troubled 
us — dependent  for  the  heart  to  forgive  him, 
on  any  favourable  consequences  which  may 
immediately  follow  such  a  ^'  ruling  of  our  own 
spirit."  For  we  are  not  to  lay  by  our  resent** 
ment  because  it  is  a  source  of  uneasiness  and 
disquietude — &  mental  incumbrance;  or  be- 
cause the  offender  is  distinguished  by  qualities 
which  invite  to  reconciliation;  but  because 
the  Almighty,  whom  we  serve,  has  cancelled 
our  offences,  and  has  charged  us  to  forgive,  in 
like  manner,  the  offences  of  our  fellow-man — 
nay,  has  warned  us  that  he  will  exact  the  full 

*  Luke  vi.  35. 
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penalty  of  our  sins  against  ourselves^  if  we  do 
not  forgive  the  trespasses  of  our  brother.  We 
are  not  to  recompense  good  for  evil  merely 
because,  by  overcoming  the  soul  of  our  ad- 
versary with  generosity  and  kindness,  we  may 
convert  an  enemy  into  a  friend ;  but  because 
we  thus  adopt  the  most  hopeful  means  of 
awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct and  criminality,  and  of  promoting  the 
reformation  of  his  character.  These  are  the 
principles  of  our  conduct  as  Christians — prin- 
ciples by  which,  if  we  faithfully  revolve  them, 
the  murmurs  of  a  selfish  spirit  are  put  to 
silence,  and  our  charity  is  even  provoked  to 
zeal — all  virtue  effectually  upheld,  and  power- 
fully urged  to  perfection. 

The  tendency  of  forbearance  and  good-will 
towards  the  individual  who  has  injured  or 
aggrieved  us,  to  stimulate  his  sense  of  recti- 
tude, is  an  essential  fact,  on  which  we  here 
forbear  to  dilate.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  such  a  tendency  remarkably 
illustrates  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
morality,  the  divine  spirit  of  our  Lord's  in- 
junction —  "  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to 
them  which  hate  you ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you."  By  indulging  the  propensity  to  retaliate 
on  the  aggressor,  it  is  confessed  and  noto- 
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rious,  that  we  merely  reciprocate  injuries^  and 
multiply  the  pretexts  for  committing  them; 
perpetuating  hatred  and  contention,  with  "con- 
fusion, and  every  evil  work.'**  By  asserting 
our  right  of  self-defence,  we  place*  it  is  true,  an 
important  check  upon  the  depraved  propensi- 
ties of  individuals,  while  we  minister  to  the  com- 
mon security.  But  if,  when  provoked  to  no 
causeless  or  forbidden  anger,  we  control  the 
emotions  of  resentment,  and  quell  the  vindic- 
tive spirit ;  if,  when  warranted  or  bound  to  with- 
stand the  injustice  of  our  enemy,  we  evince  an 
innocence  of  any  hostile  purpose  or  bitterness 
of  feeling  against  him ;  if,  when  pressed  by  a 
demand,  which  justice  would  permit  us  to  resist, 
we,  notwithstanding,  concede  to  it,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  common  fallibility,  or  of  human 
defection,  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of 
peace  ;  if,  especially,  when  an  individual  who 
has  done  us  wrong,  or  bears  us  ill-will,  feels 
his  need  of  our  assistance,  or  would  be  bene* 
fited  by  our  interposition  to  befriend  him,  we 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  our 
readiness  to  promote  his  welfare ; — if  we  thus 
deal  with  our  enemy,  we  make  our  single  ap- 
peal to  his  moral  principles — to  his  involun- 
tary reverence  for  goodness — to  the  authority 

*  James  iii.  16. 
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and  power  of  his  conscience  : — we  exemplify  a 
benevolence  and   magnanimity  of  character, 
which,  contrasted  with,  and  exposing  the  tur- 
pitude of  his  own  conduct,  may  haply  penetrate 
him  with  a  sense  of  his  injustice  or  malignity, 
and  may  even  cover  him  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion.    Such  was  the  argument  which  the 
Apostles  of  our  faith  addressed  to  their  con- 
verts and  associates — such  was  their  policy  in 
their  warfare  with  a  hostile  world : — "  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;    if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."*     The  Apostle 
exhorts  us — for  so  we  understand  his  language 
-^ — ^to  a  kind  of  revenge  altogether  different 
from  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  our  na- 
ture, and  lamentably  familiar  to  the  world.   He 
exhorts  us  to  punish  the  man  who  has  injured 
us,  by  acting  towards  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  turn  his  reflections  upon  his  own  unprin- 
cipled conduct  and  malicious  passions;   and 
thus,  in  effect,  to  bring  together  and  inflame 
upon    his    defenceless    spirit,    the    materials 
of  self-condemnation,  of  acute  compunction 
and  remorse — '*  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head."     But  to  what  end,  in  this  season  of 
our  common  probation,  this  space  for  repen- 

*  Rom.  xii.  19. 
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tance,  this  day  of  our  salvation^  should  we 
aim  to  subject  a  fellow-creature  to  self-con- 
demnation, the  reproaches  of  an  exasperated 
conscience  ?  To  what  end  but  to  subdue 
him  to  contrition,  and  to  bring  him  under  the 
dominion  of  better  principles — *'  to  overcome 
evil  by  good?"* 

In  concluding,  then,  a  general  view  of  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  neighbour,  especially  as 
inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  we  would  again 
urge  the  necessity  of  imbuing  our  minds  with 
Christian  aims  and  expectations,  in  order  faith- 
fully and  cordially  to  fulfil  it.  The  conside- 
ration is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  preeminently 
needful.  For  it  is  an  egregious  practical  in- 
consistency in  the  Christian  world,  and  a 
special  illustration  of  our  Lord's  assertion, 
that  the  wisdom  which  characterizes  men  as 
**  the  children  of  this  world/*  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  *^  children  of  the  light," 
that  though  we  acknowledge  the  morality 
which  the  Gospel  teaches  to  be  our  rule  of 

*  The  Apostle  refers,  we  conceive,  to  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  conscience  in  the  feeling  of  shame,  to  which  we  natu- 
rally apply  the  epithet  burning ;  and  not,  as  appears  to  be 
commonly  supposed,  to  the  nature  of  kindness  to  appease 
and  mollify  its  object,  as  if  he  alluded  to  the  fusion  of  a 
metal :  though,  doubtless,  this  effect  of  returning  good  for 
evil  enters  into  and  promotes  the  repentance  of  the  offender. 
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duty^  and  while  we  purpose  and  endeavour, 
in  some  degree,  to  conform  to  it,  we  are  prone 
to  content  ourselves  with  no  higher  or  more 
cogent    and    effective    motives,    than  would 
operate  in  the  human  mind,  and  incline  the 
world  to  virtue,  if  the  Gospel  had  never  been 
revealed : — so  far,  neglecting  those  capacities 
for  holiness   which  are    supplied   us  in   the 
economy  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ : — 
so  far  foregoing  that  provision  which  God  has 
made  for  the  renewal  of  our  minds  after  his 
own  image,  in  which  we  were  created,  and 
which  is  so  manifestly  obscured  and  defaced 
in  the  defect   of  our  benevolence — the  go- 
verning principle  of  the  Divine  Nature — ^for 
"  God  is  love."    In  the  exercise  of  love  to  our 
neighbour,  as  has  been  intimated,  we  are  ever 
and  anon,  if  not  habitually,  taking  the  doings 
of  man  for  our  pattern,  and  looking  to  some 
temporal  advantage  as  our  ''recompense  of 
reward."     Can  we  wonder,  then,  if  our  hearts 
do  not  answer  to  the  injunction  of  our  Re- 
deemer, *'  Love  your  enemies  ?" — if  we  take 
no  impulse,  if  we  catch  no  ardour,  from  the 
strain  of  such  exhortations  —  if  we  hear  them 
with  utter  apathy,  and  even  with  distaste  and 
a  certain  impatience  —  if  they  bring  into  our 
view  only  a  wide  and  discouraging  disparity 
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between  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  com-* 
plexion  of  our  own  conduct,  the  tone  of  our 
own  feelings  ?  Can  we  expect  to  thrive  in  the 
virtues  of  a  Christian^  with  no  better  aliment 
to  our  spirit  than  a  Pagan  could  have  given 
us?  That  "wisdom"  "descendeth"  from 
above,  which  is  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy/* 
We  must  seek  it  in  the  pursuit  of  that  end  which 
Christ  has  set  before  us,  and  in  the  imitation 
of  that  example  which  he  has  left  us ;  and  we 
must  "  ask  it  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."*  When  Christ 
delivered  the  injunction  under  consideration, 
these  were  his  words : — "  Love  ye  your  ene- 
mies, and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  no- 
thing again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great, 
and  ye  shall  be  children  of  the  Highest."  He 
tells  us,  that  by  gratuitously  benefiting  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  cordially  forgiving  their 
offences,  we  are  imitating  the  glorious  attri- 
bute of  the  Deity ;  doing  his  bidding  of  pater- 
nal kindness  and  authority ;  and  maturing  for 
a  superior  state  of  existence,  where  enmities 
shall  have  for  ever  ceased,  with  the  base  and 
miserable  passions  that  engendered  them: 
where  the  links  of  affection  are  never  broken, 

*  James  iii.  17. 
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and  friendship  is  eternal.  It  is  by  His  gracious 
promise  of  a  *'  great  reward  in  heaven/'  that 
we  are  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  the 
self-denying  principles  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence; and  by  His  own  example — His  works 
of  beneficence^  his  labours  and  sufferings^  in 
behalf  of  a  "  faithless  and  perverse  generation" 
— His  forbearance  towards  his  enemies  ! — to- 
wards men  who  spit  upon  the  face,  and  tore  the 
brows  of  Innocence,  and  mocked  the  Just  One 
in  his  agony!  —  His  love  unconquerable  to 
his  enemies — which  they  could  no  more  over- 
come than  they  could  hold  him  in  the  se- 
pulchre !  Well  might  St.  Paul  exhort  the 
emulous  members  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  Christians  of  all  time,  to  ''covet"  and 
'*  follow  after  charity,"  thus  taught,  and  thus 
exemplified  by  the  Son  of  God ! — to  make  the 
attainment  of  it  the  study,  the  labour  of  the 
mind,  the  great  pursuit  of  life !  Well  might 
he  expatiate  on  its  incomparable  excellence, 
and  account  all  gifts  and  faculties,  all  treasures 
of  knowledge,  all  powers  of  understanding,  all 
supernatural  endowments  —  insignificant  in 
the  comparison,  as  "  childish  things !"  Well 
may  we  hold  that  principle  which  was  thus 
distinguished  and  embodied  by  the  Divinity 
in    the  person    of   Jesus   Christ,   to    be    of 

L  L 
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supreme  importance — ^to  stand  alone  in  ex^ 
cellence — to  be  of  worth  unimaginable — to  be 
that  in  the  mind  which  *'  never  faileth" — the 
immorto/ principle — more  precious  even  than 
our  faith^  dearer  even  than  our  hope!  — 
"Now  abideth  faiths  hope,  charity;  these 
three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."* 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 


THE    END. 
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